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THE PAGAN ORACLES. 


It is remarkable—and, without a 
previous explanation, it might seem 
paradoxical to say it—that oftentimes 
under a continual accession of light, 
important subjects grow more and 
more enigmatical. In times when 
nothing was explained, the stu- 
dent, torpid as his teacher, saw. no- 
thing which called for explanation— 
all appeared one monotonous blank. 
But no sooner had an early twilight 
begun to solicit the creative faculties 
of the eye, than many dusky objects, 
with outlines imperfectly defined, be- 
gan to converge the eye, and to 
strengthen the nascent interest of the 
spectator. It is true that light in 
its final plenitude is calculated to dis- 
perse all darkness. But this effect 
belongs to its consummation. In its 
earlier and struggling states, light does 
but reveal darkness. It makes the 
darkness palpable and “ visible.” Of 
which we may see a sensible illustra- 
tion in a gloomy glass-house, where 
the sullen lustre from the furnace does 
but mass and accumulate the thick 
darkness in the rear upon which the 
moving figures are relieved. Or we 
may see an intellectual illustration in 
the mind of the savage, on whose 
blank surface there exists no doubt or 
perplexity at all, none of the pains 
connected with ignorance: he is con- 
scious of no darkness, simply, because 
for him there exists no visual ray of 
speculation—no vestige of prelusive 
light. 

Similar, and continually more simi- 
lar, has been the condition of ancient 
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history. Once yielding a mere bar- 
ren crop of facts and dates, slowly it 
has been kindling of late years into life 
and deep interest under superior 
treatment. And hitherto, as the light 
has advanced, pari passu have the 
masses of darkness strengthened. 
Every question solved has been the 
parent of three new questions un- 
masked. And the power of breath- 
ing life into dry bones, has but seem- 
ed to multiply the skeletons and life- 
less remains ; for the very natural rea- 
son—that these dry bones formerly 
(whilst viewed as incapable of revivifi- 
cation) had seemed less numerous, be- 
cause every where confounded to the 
eye with stocks and stones, so long as 
there was no motive of hope for mark- 
ing the distinction between them. 
Amongst all the illustrations which 
might illuminate this truth, noneis so 
instructive as the large question of 
Pacan Oractes. Every part, indeed, 
of the Pagan religion, the ceurse, geo- 
graphically or ethnographically, of its 
traditions, the vast labyrinth of its 
mythology, the deductions of its con- 
tradictory genealogies, the disputed 
meaning of its many secret ‘ mys- 
teries,” [+<Aeras—symbolic rites or ini- 
tiations,] all these have been submit- 
ted of late years to the scrutiny of 
glasses more powerful, applied un- 
der more combined arrangements, 
and directed according to new prin- 
ciples more comprehensively framed. 
We cannot in sincerity affirm— 
always with immediate advantage. 
But even where the individual effort 
T 
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may have been a failure as regarded 
the immediate object, rarely, indeed, 
it has happened, but that much indi- 
rect illumination has resulted—which, 
afterwards entering into combination 
with other scattered currents of light, 
has issued in discoveries of value ; 
although, perhaps, any one contribu- 
tion, taken separately, had been, and 
would have remained, inoperative. 
Much has been accomplished, chiefly 
of late years ; and, confining our view 
to ancient history, almost exclusively 
amongst the Germans—by the Savig- 
nys, the Niebuhrs, the Otfried Muel- 
Jers. And, if that much has left still 
more to do, it bas also brought the 
means of working upon a scale of far 
accelerated speed. : 

The books now existing upon the 
ancient oracles, above al!, upon the 
Greek oracles, amount to a small li- 
brary. The facts have been collected 
from all quarters, examined—sifted— 
winnowed. Theories have been raised 
upon these facts under every angle of 
aspect; and yet, after all, we pro- 
fess ourselves to be dissatisfied. 
Amongst much that is sagacious, we 
feel and we resent with disgust a taint 
of falsehood diffused over these recent 
speculations from vulgar and even 
counterfeit incredulity ; the one gross 
vice of German philosophy, not less 
determinate or less misleading than 
that vice which, heretofore, through 
many centuries, had impoverished this 
subject, and had stopped its discussion 
under the anile superstition of the ec- 
clesiastical Fathers. 

These Fathers, both Greek and 
‘Latin, had the ill fortune to be extra- 
vagantly esteemed by the Church of 
Rome; whence, under a natural re- 
action, they were systematically de- 
preciated by the great leaders of the 
Protestant Reformation. And yet 
hardly in a corresponding degree. 
For there was, after all, even among 
the Reformers, a deep-seated preju-- 
dice in behalf of all that was “ primi- 
tive” in Christianity; under which 
term, by some confusion of ideas, the 
Fathers often benefited. Primitive 
Christianity was reasonably venerat- 
ed; and onthis argument, that, for 
the first three centuries, it was neces- 
‘sarily more sincere. We do not think 
so much of that sincerity which af- 

fronted the fear of persecution ; be- 
cause, after all, the searching perse- 
cutions were rare and intermitting, 
and not perhaps, in any case, so fiery 
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as they have been represented. We 
think more of that gentle.but insidious 
persecution which Jay in the solicita- 
tions of besieging friends, and more 
still of the continual temptations 
which haunted the irresolute Chris- 
tian in the fascinations of the public 
amusements. The theatre, the circus, 
and far beyond both, the cruel amphi- 
theatre, constituted, for the ancient 
world,a passionate enjoyment, that by 
many authors, and especially through 
one period of time, is described as 
going to the verge of frenzy. And 
we, in modern times, are far too little 
aware in what degree these great car- 
nivals, together with another attrac- 
tion of great cities, the pomps and fes- 
tivals of the Pagan worship, broke the 
monotony of domestic life, which, for 
the old world, was even more oppres- 
sive than itis for us. In all princi- 
pal cities, so as to be within the reach 
of almost all provincial inhabitants, 
there was a hippodrome, often uniting 
the funetions of the circus and the am- 
phitheatre; and there was a theatre. 
From all such pleasures the Christian 
was sternly excluded by his very proe 
fession of faith. From the festivals 
of the Pagan religion his exclusion 
was even more absolute; against 
them he was a sworn militant protes- 
ter from the hour of his baptism. And 
when these modes of pleasurable re- 
laxation had been subtracted from an- 
cient life, what could remain? Even 
less, perhaps, than most readers have 
been led toconsider. For the ancients 
had no such power of extensive loco- 
motion, of refreshment for their 
wearied minds, by travelling and 
change of scene, as we children of 
modern civilization possess. No ships 
had then been fitted up for passen- 
gers, ror public carriages established, 
nor roads opened extensively, nor ho- 
tels so much as imagined hypotheti- 
cally ; because the relation of Zev, or 
the obligation to reciprocal hospita- 
lity, and latterly, the Roman relation 
of patron and client, had stifled the 
first motions of enterprise of the an- 
cients; in fact, no man travelled but 
the soldier and the man of political 
authority. Consequently, in sacrifi- 
cing public amusements, the Christian 
sacrificed al/ pleasure whatsoever that 
was not rigorously domestic; whilst 
in facing the contingencies of perse- 
cutions that might arise under the ra- 
pid succession of changing emperors, 
they faced a perpetual anxiety more 
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trying to the fortitude than any fixed 
and measurable evil. Here, certainly, 
we have a guarantee for the deep 
faithfulness of early Christians, such 
as never can exist for more mixed bo- 
dies of professors subject to no search- 
ing trials. 

Better the primitive Christians were, 
(by no means individually better, but 
better on the total body,) yet they 
were not in any intellectual ‘sense 
wiser. Unquestionably the elder 
Christians participated in the local 
follies, prejudices, superstitions, of 
their several provinces and cities, ex- 
cept where any of these happened to 
be too conspicuously at war with the 


spirit of love or the spirit of purity 


which exhaled at every point from the 
Christian faith ; and, in all intellec- 
tual features, as were the Christians 
generally, such were the Fathers. 
Amongst the Greek Fathers, one 
might be unusually learned, as Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, and another 
might be reputed unusually eloquent, 
as Gregory Nazianzen, or Basil. 
Amongstthe Latin Fathers, one might 
be a man of admirable genius, as 
far beyond the poor vaunted Rous- 
seau in the impassioned grandeur of 
his thoughts, as he was in truth and 
purity of heart; we speak of St Au- 
gustine, (usually called St Austin,) 
and many might be distinguished by 
various literary merits. But could 
these advantages anticipate a higher 
civilization? Most unquestionably 
some of the Fathers were the élite of 
their own age, but not in advance 
of their age. They, like all their 
contemporaries, were besieged by 
errors, ancient, inveterate, traditional ; 
and accidentally, from one cause spe- 
cial to themselves, they were not 
merely liable to error, but usually 
prone to error. This cause lay in the 
polemic form which so often they 
found a necessity, or a convenience, 
or a temptation for assuming, as teach- 
ers or defenders of the truth. 

He who reveals a body of awful 
truth to a candid and willing audi- 
tory, is content with the grand sim- 
plicities of truth in the quality of his 
proofs. And truth, where it happens 
to be of a high order, is generally its 
own witness to all who approach it 
in the spirit of childlike docility. But 
far different is the position of that 
teacher who addresses an audience 
composed in various proportions of 
sceptical enquirers, obstinate oppo- 


nents, and malignant scoffer’. Less 
than an apostle is unequal to the sup- 
pression of all human reactions inci- 
dent to wounded sensibilities. Scorn 
is too naturally met by retorted scorn: 
malignity in the Pagan, which cHaraé= 
terized all the known cases of signal op- 
position to Christianity, could not but 
hurry many good men intoa vindie- 
tive pursuit of victory. Generally, 
where truth is communicated polemi- 
cal/y, (this is, not as it exists in its own 
inner simplicity, but as it exists in 
external relation to error,) the temp- 
tation is excessive to use those argu- 
ments which will tell at the moment 
upon the crowd of bystanders, by 
preference to those which will approve 
themselves ultimately to enlightened 
disciples. Hence it is, that, like the 
professional rhetoricians of Athens, 
not seldom the Christian Fathers, 
when urgently pressed by an antago- 
nist equally mendacious and igno- 
rant, could not resist the human in- 
stinct for employing arguments such 
as would baffle and confound the un- 
principled opponent, rather than such 
as would satisfy the mature Christian. 
If a man denied himself all specious 
arguments, and all artifices of dialec- 
tic subtlety, he must renounce the 
hopes of a present triumph; for the 
light of absolute truth on moral or on 
spiritual themes, is too dazzling to be 
sustained by the diseased optics of 
those habituated to darkness. And 
hence we explain not only the many 
gross delusions of the fathers, their 
sophisms, their errors of fact and 
chronology, their attempts to build 
great truths upon fantastic etymolo- 
gies, or upon popular conceits in 
science that have long since been ex- 
ploded, but also their occasional un- 
christian tempers. To contend with 
an unprincipled and malicious liar, 


‘such as Julian the Apostate, in its 


original sense the first deliberate 
miscreant, offered a dreadful snare to 
any man's charity. And he must be 
a furious bigot who will justify the 
rancorous lampoons of Gregory Na- 
zianzen. Are we, then, angry on 
behalf of Julian? So far as he was 
interested, not for a moment would 
we have suspended the descending 
scourge. Cut him to the bone, we 
should have exclaimed at the time! 
Lay the knout into every “raw” that 
can be found! For we are of opinion 
that Julian's duplicity is not yet ade- 
quately understood. But what was 
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right as regarded the claims of the 
criminal, was not right as regarded 
‘the duties of his opponent. Even in 
this mischievous renegade, trampling 
with his ourang-outang hoofs the 
holiest of truths, a Christian bishop 
ought still to have respected his sove- 
reign, through the brief period that he 
was such, and to have commiserated 
his benighted brother, however wil- 
fully astray, and however hatefully 
seeking to quench that light for other 
men, which, for his own misgiving 
heart, we could undertake to show that 
he never did succeed in quenching. 
We do not wish to enlarge upon a 
theme both copious and easy. But 
here, and every where, speaking of 
the Fathers as a body, we charge 
them with antichristian practices of a 
twofvld order ; sometimes as support- 
ing their great cause in a spirit alien 
to its own, retorting in a temper not 
less uncharitable than that of their 
opponents ; sometimes, again, as 
adopting arguments that are unchris- 
tian in their ultimate grounds ; rest- 
ing upon errors the reputation of 
errors; upon superstitions the over- 
throw of superstitions ; and drawing 
upon the armouries of darkness for 
weapons that, to be durable, ought 
to have been of celestial temper. 
Alternately, in short, the Fathers tres- 
pass against those affections which 
furnish to Christianity its moving 
powers, and against those truths which 
furnish to Christianity its guiding 
lights. Indeed, Milton’s memorable 
attempt to characterize the Fathers 


as a body, contemptuous as it is, can 
hardly be challenged as overcharged. - 


Never in any instance were these 
aberrations of the Fathers more vi- 
vidly exemplified than in their theories 
upon the Pagan Oracles. On behalf 
of God, they were determined to be 
wiser than God; and, in demonstra- 
tion of scriptural power, to advance 
doctrines which the Scriptures had 
nowhere warranted. At this point, 
however, we shall take a short course; 
and, to use a vulgar phrase, shall 
endeavour-to ‘ kill two birds with one 
stone.” It happens that the earliest 
book in our modern European litera- 
ture, which has subsequently obtained 
a station of authority on the subject 
of the ancient Oracles, applied itself 
entirely tothe erroneous theory of the 
Fathers. This is the celebrated An- 
tonit Van Dale, “ De Ethnicorum Ora« 
culis Disseriationes,” which was pub- 
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lished at Amsterdam at least as early 
as the year 1682; that is, 160 years 
ago. And upon the same subject 
there has been no subsequent book 
which maintains an equal rank. Van 
Dale might have treated his theme 
simply with a view to the investiga- 
tion of the truth, as some recent en- 
quirers have preferred doing ; and, in 
that case, the Fathers would have been 
noticed only as incidental occasions 
might bring forward their opinions— 
true or false. But to this author the 
errors of their Fathers seemed capital ; 
worthy, in fact, of forming his prin- 
cipal object ; and, knowing their great 
authority in the Papal Church, he 
anticipated, in the plan of attaching 
his own views to the false views of 
the Fathers, an opening to a double 
patronage—that of the Protestants in 
the first place, as interested in all 
doctrines seeming to be anti-papal ; 
that of the Sceptics in the second 
place, as interested in the exposure of 
whatever had once commanded, but 
subsequently lost, the superstitious 
reverence of mankind. On this policy, 
he determined to treat the subject 
polemically. He fastened, therefore, 
upon theFathers with a deadly acharne- 


ment, that evidently meant to leave 
no arrears of work for any succeeding 
assailant ; and it must be acknow- 
ledged, that, simply in relation to 
this purpose of hostility, his work is 


triumphant. So much was not diffi- 
cult to accomplish; for barely to 
enunciate the leading doctrine of the 
Fathers is, in the ear of any chrono- 
logist, to overthrow it. But, though 
successful enough in its functions of 
destruction, on the other hand, as an 
affirmative or constructive work, the 
long treatise of Van Dale is most un- 
satisfactory. It leaves us with a hol- 
low sound ringing in the ear, of mali- 
cious laughter from gnomes and imps 
grinning over the weaknessesof man— 
his paralytic facility. in believing—his 
fraudulent villany in abusing this fa- 
cility—but in no point accounting 
for those real effects of diffusive 
social benefits from the Oracle ma- 
chinery, which must arrest the atten- 
tion of candid students, amidst some 
opposite monuments of incorrigible 
credulity or of elaborate imposture. 
As a book, however, belonging to 
that small cycle (not numbering, per- 
haps, on all subjects, above threescore) 
which may be said to have moulded 
and controlled the public opinion of 
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Europe through the last five genera- 
tions, already for itself the work of 
Van Dale merits a special attention. 
It is confessedly the classical book— 
the original fundus for the arguments 
and facts applicable to this question ; 
and an accident has greatly strength- 
ened its authority. Fontenelle, the 
most fashionable of European authors, 
at the opening of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, writing in a language at that 
time even more predominant than at 
present, did in effect employ all his 
advantages to propagate and popula- 
rize the views of Van Dale. Scepti- 
cism naturally courts the patronage of 
France; and in effect that same re- 
mark which a learned Belgian (Van 
Brouwer) has found frequent occa- 
sion to make upon single sections of 
Fontenelle’s work, may be fairly ex- 
tended into a representative account 
of the whole—* L’on trouve les mémes 
arguments chez Fontenelle, mais dé- 
gayés des lungueurs du savant Van 
Dale, etexprimés avec plus d élégance.” 
This rifaccimento did not injure the 
original work in reputation : it caused 
Van Dale to be less read, but to be 
more esteemed; since a man, con- 
fessedly distinguished for his powers 
of composition, had not thought it 
beneath his ambition to adopt and re- 
compose Van Dale’s theory. This im- 
portant position of Van Dale with re- 
gard to the effectual creed of Europe— 
so that, whether he were read directly 
or were slighted for a more fashion- 
able expounder, equally in either case 
it was his doctrines which prevailed— 
must always confer a circumstantial 
value upon the original dissertations, 
“ De Ethnicorum Oraculis.” 

This original work of Van Dale is 
a book of considerable extent. But 
in spite of its length, it divides sub- 
stantially into two great chapters, and 
no more, which coincide in fact with 
the two separate dissertations, The 
first of these dissertations, occupying 
181 pages, enquires into the failure 
and extinction of the Oracles; when 
they failed, and under what circum- 
stances. The second of these disser- 
tations enquires into the machinery 
and resources of the Oracles during 
the time of their prosperity. In the 
first dissertation, the object is to ex- 
pose the folly and gross ignorance of 
the Fathers, who insisted on repre- 
senting the history of the case roundly 
in this shape—as though all had pros- 
pered with the Oracles up to the na- 


tivity of Christ; but that after his cru- 
cifixion, and simultaneously with the 
first promulgation of Christianity, all 
Oracles had suddenly drooped ; or, to 
tie up their language to the rigour of 
their theory, had suddenly expired. 
All this Van Dale peremptorily de- 
nies; and, in these days, it is scarcely 
requisite to add, triumphantly denies; 
the whole hypothesis of the Fathers 
having literally not a leg to stand 
upon; and being in fact the most 
audacious defiance to historical re- 
cords that perhaps the annals of hu- 
man folly present. 

Inthe second dissertation, Van Dale 
combats the other notion of the Fa- 
thers—that, during their prosperous 
ages, the Oracles had moved by an 
agency of evil spirits. He on the 
contrary contends that, from the first 
hour to the last of their long domina- 
tion over the minds and practice of 
the Pagan world, they had moved by 
no agencies whatever but those of 
human fraud, intrigue, collision, ap- 
plied to human blindness, credulity, 
and superstition. ¢ 

Weshall say a word ortwouponeach 
question. As to the first, viz. whin 
it was that the Oracles fell into decay 
and silence? thanks to the head- 
long rashness of the Fathers, Van 
Dale's assault cannot be refused or 
evaded. In_ reality, the evidence 
against them is too flagrant and hyper- 
bolical. If we were to quote from 
Juvenal—‘* Delphis et Oracula ces- 
sant,” in that case, the Fathers chal. 
lenge it as an argument on their side, 
for that Juvenal described a state of 
things immediately posterior to Chris- 
tianity ; yet even here the word ccs- 
sant points to a distinction of cases 
which already in itself is fatal to their 
doctrine. By cessant Juvenal means 
evidently what we in these days should 
mean in saying of a ship in action— 
that her fire was slackening. This 
powerful poet, therefore, wiser so far 
than the Christian Fathers, distin- 
guishes two separate cases ; first, the 
state of torpor and languishing which 
might be (and in fact was) the predica- 
ment of many famous Oracles through 
centuries not fewer than five, six, or 
even eight; secondly, the state of 
absolute dismantling and utter ex- 
tinction which, even before his time, 
had confounded individual Oracles of 
the inferior class, not from changes 
affecting religion, whether true or false, 
but feom political revolutions. Here, 
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therefore, lies the first blunder of the 
Fathers, that they confound with to- 
tal death the long drooping which 
befell many great Oracles from languor 
in the popular sympathies, under 
changes hereafter to be noticed ; and, 
consequently, from revenues and ma- 
chinery continually decaying. That 
the Delphic Oracle itself—of all oracles 
the most illustrious—had not expired, 
but simply slumbered for centuries, 
the Fathers might have been convinced 
themselves by innumerable passages 
in authors contemporary with them- 
selves ; and that it was continually 
throwing out fitful gleams of its an- 
cient power, when any very great 
man (suppose a Cesar) thought fit to 
stimulate its latent vitality, is notori- 
ous from such cases as that of Ha- 
drian. He, in his earlier days, whilst 
yet only dreaming of the purple, had 
not found the Oracle superannuateu or 
palsied. On the contrary, he found 
it but too clear-sighted ; and it was no 
contempt in him, but too ghastly a 
fear and jealousy, which laboured to 
seal up the grander ministrations of 
the Oracle for the future. What the 
Pythia had foreshown to himself, she 
might foreshow to others ; and, when 
tempted by the same princely bribes, 


she might authorize and kindle the 
same aspiring views in other great 


officers. Thus, in the new condition 
of the Romau power, there was a per- 
petual peril, lest an oracle so potent 
as that of Delphi should absolutely 
create rebellions, by first suggesting 
hopes to men in high commands, 
Evenasit was, all treasonable assump- 
tions of the purple for many genera- 
tions, commenced in the hopes inspir- 
ed by auguries, prophecies, or sorti- 
leges. And had the great Delphic 
Oracle, consecrated to men’s feelings 
by hoary superstition, and privileged 
by secrecy, come forward to counter- 
sign such hopes, many more would 
have been the wrecks of ambition, 
and even bloodier would have been 
the blood- polluted line of the imperial 
successions. Prudence, therefore, it 
was, and state-policy, not the power 
of Christianity, which gave the final 
shock (of the original shock we shall 
speak elsewhere) to the grander 
functions of the Delphic Oracle. But 
in the mean time, the humbler and 
more domestic offices of this oracle, 
though naturally making no noise at 
a distance, seem long to have sur- 
vived its state relations. And, apart 
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from the sort of galvanism notoriously 
applied by Hadrian, surely the Fathers 
could not have seen Plutarch’s ac- 
count of its condition, already a cen- 
tury later than our Saviour’s nativity. 
The Pythian priestess, as we gather 
from him, had by that time become a 
less select and dignified personage ; 
she was no longer a princess in the 
land—a change which was proxi- 
mately due to the impoverished in- 
come of the temple; but she was still 
in existence; still held in respect ; 
still trained, though at inferior cost, 
to her difficult and showy ministra- 
tions. And the whole establish- 
ment of the Delphic god, if neces. 
sarily contracted from that scale 
which had been suitable when great 
kings and commonwealths were 
constant suitors within the gates of 
Delphi, still clung (like the Venice of 
modern centuries) to her old ancestral 
honours, and kept up that decent 
household of ministers which corre- 
sponded to the altered -ministrations 
of her temple. In fact, the evidences 
on behalf of Delphi as a princely 
house, that had indeed partaken in the 
decaying fortunes of Greece, but na- 
turally was all the prouder from the 
irritating contrast of her great re- 
membrances, are so plentifully dis- 
persed through books, that the Fathers 
must have been willingly duped. 
That in some way they we7e duped is 
too notorious from the facts, and mig ht 
be suspected even from their own 
occasional language: take, as one in- 
stance, amongst a whole harmony of 
similar expressions, this short pas- 
sage from Eusebius— oi ‘Eaanves ¢uoro- 
favres exrerormevas avTaY TH KENoTNeLe : 
the Greeks admitting that their Ora- 
cles have failed. (There is, however, a 
disingenuous vagueness in the very 
word exacrosmevan,) 20 dAAoTe wore cf 
aswvos—and when? why, at no other 
crisis through the total range of their 
existence—y7 xata T¥s xeovss ths eval- 
frwnns Oidacxarses—thau precisely at 
the epoch of the evangelical dispen- 
sation, &c. Eusebius was a man of 
too extensive reading to be entirely 
satisfied with the Christian represen- 
tations upon this point. And in such 
indeterminate phrases as xara res 
xeoves, (which might mean iudiffer- 
ently the entire three centuries then 
accomplished from the first promul- 
gation of Christianity, or specifically 
that narrow punctual limit of the 
earliest promulgation,) it is easy to 
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trace an ambidextrous artifice of com- 
promise between what would satisfy 
his own brethren on the one hand, and 
what, on the other hand, he could hope 
to defend against the assaults of learn- 
ed Pagans. In particular instances 
it is but candid to acknowledge, that 
the Fathers may have been misled by 
the remarkable tendencies to error 
amongst the ancients, from their want 
of public journals, combined with 
territorial grandeur of empire. The 
greatest possible defect of harmony 
arises naturally in this way amongst 
ancient authors, locally remote from 
each other ; but more especially in the 
post-christian periods, when reporting 
any aspects of change, or any results 
from a revolution, variable and ad- 
vancing under the vast varieties of 
the Roman empire. Having no news- 
papers to effect a level amongst the 
inequalities and anomalies of their 
public experience iu regard to the 
Christian Revolution, when collected 
frow innumerable tribes so widely 
differing as to civilization, knowledge, 
superstition, &c.; hence it happened 
that one writer could report with 
truth a change as having occurred 
within periods of ten to sixty years, 
which for some other province would 
demand a circuit of six hundred. For 
example, in Asia Minor, all the way 
from the sea-coast to the Euphrates, 
towns were scattered having a dense 
population of Jews. Sometimes these 
were the most malignant opponents 
of Christianity ; that is, wherever they 
happened to rest in the /eééer of their 
peculiar religion. But, on the other 
hand, where there happened to be a 
majority (or, if not numerically a 
majority, yet influentially an over- 
balance) in that section of the Jews 
who were docile children of their own 
preparatory faith and discipline, no 
bigots,and looking anxiously for the ful- 
filment of their prophecies, (an expec- 
tation at that time generally diffused,) 
—under those circumstances, the Jews 
were such ready converts as to account 
naturally for sudden local transitions, 
which in other circumstances or places 
might not have been credible. This 
single consideration may serve to ex- 
plain the apparent contradictions, the 
irreconcilable discrepancies, between 
the statements of contemporary Chris- 
tian bishops, locally at a vast distance 
from each other, or (which is even 
more important) reporting from com-: 
munities occupying different stages uf 
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civilization. There was no harmon- 
izing organ of interpretation, in Chris. 
tian orin Pagan newspapers, to bridge 
over the chasms that divided differeut 
provinces. A devout Jew, already 
possessed by the purest idea of the 
Supreme Being, stuod on the very 
threshold of conversion: he might, 
by one hour's conversation with an 
apostle, be transfigured into an en- 
lighted Christian: whereas a Pagan 
could seldom in one generation pass 
beyoud the infirmity of his noviciate. 
His heart and affections, his will and 
the habits of his understanding, were 
too deeply diseased to be suddenly 
transmuted. And hence arises a phe- 
nomenon, which has too languidly 
arrested the notice of historians: viz. 
that already, and for centuries before 
the time of Constantine, wherever the 
Jews had been thickly sown as colo- 
nists, the most potent body of Chris- 
tian zeal stood ready to kindle under 
the first impulse of encouragement 
from the state; whilst in the great 
capitals of Rome and Alexandria, 
where the Jews were hated and neu- 
tralized politically by Pagan forces, 
not fur a hundred years later than 
Constantine durst the whole power. 
of the government lay hands on the 
Pagan machinery, except with timid 
precautions, and by graduations so 
remarkably adjusted to the circum- 
stances, that sometimes they wear 
the shape of compromises with idola- 
try. We must know the ground, the 
quality of the population, concerned 
in any particular report of the Fathers, 
before we can judge of its probabilities. 
Under local advantages, insulated 
cases of Oracles suddenly silenced, of 
temples and their idoi-worship over- 
thrown, as by a rupture of new-born 
zeal, were not less certain to arise as 
rare accidents from rare privileges, 
or from rare coincidences of unanimi- 
ty im the leaders of the place, than on 
the other hand they were certain not 
to arise in that unconditional univer- 
sality pretended by the Fathers. 
Wheresoever Paganism was interwo- 
ven with the whole moral being of a 
people, as it was in Egypt, or with 
the political tenure and hopes of a 
people, as it was in Rome, there a long 
struggle was inevitable before the re- 
volution could be effected. Briefly, 
as against the Fathers, we find a suffi- 
cient refutation in what fo/lowed 
Christianity. If, at a period five or 
even six hundred years after the birth 
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of Christ, you find people still con- 
sulting the local Oracles of Egypt, in 
places sheltered from the point-blank 
range of the state artillery—there is 
an end, once and for ever, to the de- 
lusive superstition, that, merely by its 
silent presence in the world, Christi- 
anity must instantaneously come into 
fierce activity asa re-agency of destruc- 
tion to all forms of idolatrous error. 
That argument is multiplied beyond 
all power of calculation, and to have 
missed it is the most eminent instance 
of wilful blindness which the records 
of human folly can furnish. But 
there is another refutation lying in 
an opposite direction, which presses 
the Fathers even more urgently in the 
rear than this presses them in front: 
any author posterior to Christianity, 
who should point to the decay of 
Oracles, they would claim on their 
own side. But what would they have 
said to Cicero, by what resource of 
despair would they have parried his 
authority, when insisting, (as many 
times he does insist,) forty and even 
fifty years before the birth of Christ, 
on the languishing condition of the 
Delphic Oracle ? What evasion could 
they imagine here? How could that 
languor be due to Christianity, which 
far anticipated the very birth of Chris- 
tianity? For, as to Cicero, who did 
not ‘far anticipate the birth of Chris- 
tianity,” we allege Aim rather because 
his work De Divinatione is so readily 
accessible, and because his testimony 
on any subject is so full of weight, 
than because other and much older 
authorities cannot be produced to the 
same effect. The oracles of Greece 
had lost their vigour and their palmy 
pride full two centuries before the 
Christian era. Historical records show 
this 2 posteriori, whatever were the 
cause, and the cause which we will 
state hereafter, shows it @ priort apart 
from the records. 

Surely, therefore, Van Dale needed 
not to have pressed his victory over 
the helpless Fathers so unrelentingly, 
and after the first ten pages, by cases 
and proofs that are quite needless and 
ex abundanti ; simply, the survival of 
any one distinguished Oracle upwards 
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of four centuries after Christ—that is 
sufficient. But if, with this fact, we 
combine the other fact, that all the 
principal Oracles had already begun to 
Janguish more than two centuries be- 
fore Christianity, there can be no 
opening for a whisper of dissent upon 
any real question between Van Dale 
and his opponents ; viz. both as to the 
possibility of Christianity co-existing 
with such forms of error, and the pos- 
sibility that oracles should be over- 
thrown by merely Pagan, or internal 
changes. The less plausible, how- 
ever, that we find this error of the 
Fathers, the more curiosity we natu- 
rally feel about the source of that 
error ; and the more so, because Van 
Dale never turns his eyes in that di- 
rection. 

This source lay (to speak the sim- 
ple truth) in abject superstition. The 
Fathers conceived of the enmity be- 
tween Christianity and Paganism, as 
though it resembled that between cer- 
tain chemical poisons and the Vence- 
tian wine-glass, which (according to 
the belief* of three centuries back) 
no sooner received any poisonous fluid, 
than immediately it shivered into 
crystal splinters. They thought to 
honour Christianity, by imaging it as 
some exotic animal of more powerful 
breed, such as we English have wit- 
nessed in a domestic case, coming into 
instant collision with the native race, 
and exterminating it every where upon 
the first conflict. In this conceit they 
substituted a foul fiction of their own, 
fashioned on the very model of Pagan 
fictions, for the unvarying analogy of 
the divine procedure. Christianity, 
as the last and consummate of revela- 
tions, had the high destination of 
working out its victory through what 
was greatest in man—through his rea- 
son, his will, his affections. But, to 
satisfy the Fathers, it must operate like 
a drug—like sympathetic powders— 
like an amulet—or like a conjurer’s 
charm. Precisely the monkish effect 
of a Bible, when hurled at an evil 
spirit—rot the true rational effect of 
that profound oracle read, studied, and 
laid to heart—was that which the Fa- 
thers ascribed to the mcre proclama- 





* Which belief we can see no reason for rejecting so summarily, as is usually done 


in modern times. 


It would be absurd, indeed, to suppose a kind of glass, qualified to 


expose all poisons indifferently, considering the vast range of their chemical differences. 
But surely, as against that one poison then familiarly used for domestic murders, a 
chemical reagency might have been devised in the quality of the glass. At least, there 
is no prima facie absurdity in such a supposition, 
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tion of Christianity, when first pier- 
cing the atmosphere circumjacent to 
any oracle ; and, in fact, to their gross 
appreciations, Christian truth was like 
the scavenger bird in eastern climates, 
or the stork in Holland, which signa- 
lizes its presence by devouring all the 
native brood of vermin, or nuisances, as 
fast as they reproduce themselves un- 
der local distemperatures of climate 
or soil. 

It is interesting to pursue the same 
ignoble superstition, which in fact, 
under Romish hands, soon crept like a 
parasitical plant over Christianity 
itself, until it had nearly strangled its 
natural vigour, back into times far 
preceding that of the Fathers. Spite 
of all that could be wrought by 
Heaven, for the purpose of continually 
confounding the local vestiges of po- 
pular reverence which might have 
gathered round stocks and stones, so 
obstinate is the hankering after this 
mode of superstition in man, that his 
heart returns to it with an elastic re- 
coil as often as the openings are re- 
stored. Agreeably to this infatuation, 
the temple of the true God—even its 
awful adytum—the holy of holies— 
or the places where the ark of the 
covenant had rested in its migra~ 
tions—all were conceived to have an 
eternal and a self-vindicating sanctity. 
So thought man: but God himself, 
though to man’s folly pledged to the 
vindication of his own sancetities, 
thought far otherwise; as we know 
by numerous profanations of all holy 
places in Judea, triumphantly earried 
through, and avenged by no plausible 
judgments. To speak only of the lat- 
ter temple, three men are memorable 
as having polluted its holiest re- 
cesses; Antiochus Epiphanes, Pom- 
pey about a century later, and Titus 
pretty nearly by the same exact inter- 
val later than Pompey. Upon which of 
these three did any judgment descend ? 
Attempts have been made to impress 
that colouring of the sequel in two of 
these cases, indeed, but without effect 
upon any man’s mind, Possibly in 
the case of Antiochus, who seems to 
have moved under a burning hatred, 
not so much of the insurgent Jews as 
of the true faith which prompted their 
resistance, there is some colourable 
argument for viewing him in his mi- 
serable death as a monument of di- 
vine wrath. But the two others had 
no such malignant spirit; they were 


tolerant and even merciful; were au- 
thorized instruments for executing the 
purposes of Providence; and no ca- 
lamity in the life of either can be rea- 
sonably traced to his dealings with 
Palestine. Yet, if Christianity could 
not brook for an instant the mere co- 
existence of a Pagan oracle, how came 
it that the author of Christianity had 
thus brooked (nay, by many signs of 
co-operation, had promoted) that ulti- 
mate desecration, which planted « the 
abomination of desolation” as a vic- 
torious crest of Paganism upon his 
own solitary altar? The institution 
of the Sabbath, again—what part of 
the Mosaic economy could it more 
plausibly have been expected that 
God should vindicate by some me- 
morable interference, since of all the 
Jewish institutions it was that one 
which only and which frequently 
became the occasion of wholesale 
butchery to the pious (however erring) 
Jews? The scruple of the Jews to 
fight, or even to resist an assassin, on 
the Sabbath, was not the less pious in 
its motive because errencous in prin- 
ciple; yet no miracle interfered to 
save them from the consequences of 
their infatuation. And this seemed 
the more remarkable in the case of 
their war with Antiochus, because 
that (if any that history has recorded) 
was a holy war. But, after one tra- 
gical experience, which cost the lives 
of a thousand martyrs, the Maccabees 
— quite as much on a level with their 
scrupulous brethren in piety as they 
were superior in good sense—began 
to reflect that they had no shadow of 
a warrant from Scripture for counting 
upon any miraculous aid; that the 
whole expectation, from first to last, 
had been human and presumptuous ; 
and that the obligation of fighting va- 
liantly against idolatrous compliances 
was, at all events, paramount to the 
obligation of the Sabbath. In one 
hour, after unyoking themselves from 
this monstrous millstone of their own 
forging, about their own necks, the 
cause rose buoyantly aloft as upon 
wings of victory ; and, as their very 
earliest reward—as the first fruits from 
thus disabusing their minds of windy 
presumptions—they found the very 
case itself melting away which had 
furnished the scruple; since their 
cowardly enemies, now finding that 
they would fight on all days alike, had 
no longer any motive for attacking 
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them on the Sabbath; besides that 
their own astonishing victories hence- 
forward, secured to them often the 
choice of the day not less than of the 
ground. 

But, without lingering on these 
outworks of the true religion, viz. 
Ist, the Temple of Jerusalem ; 2dly, 
the Sabbath—both of which the di- 
vine wisdom often saw fit to lay pro- 
strate before the presumption of ido- 
latrous assaults, on principles utterly 
irreconcilable with the oracle doc- 
trine of the Fathers, there is a still 
more flagrant argument against the 
Fathers, which it is perfectly con- 
founding to find both them and their 
confuter overlooking. Itisthis. Ora- 
cles, take them at the very worst, 
were no otherwise hostile to Chris- 
tianity than as a branch of Paganism. 
If, for instance, the Delphic esta- 
blishment were hateful (as doubt- 
less it was) to the holy spirit of 
truth which burned in the mind 
of an apostle, why was it hateful ? 
Not primarily in its character of 
Oracle, but in its universal cha- 
racter of Pagan temple; not as an 
authentic distributor of counsels 
adapted to the infinite situations of 
its clients—often very wise counsels ; 


but as being ultimately engrafted on 
the stem of idolatrous religion—as 
deriving, in the last resort, their 
sanctions from Pagan deities, and 
therefore as sharing constructively in 
all the pollutions of that tainted 


source. Now, therefore, if Christi- 
unity, according io the fancy of the 
Fathers, could not tolerate the co- pre- 
sence of so much evil as resided in the 
Oracle superstition, that is, in the de- 
rivative, in the secondary—in the not 
unfrequently neutralized or even re- 
dundantly compensated mode of error, 
—then, @ furtiori, Christianity could 
not have tolerated for an hour the 
parent superstition, the larger evil, 
the fontal error, which diseased the 
very organ of vision—which not 
merely distorted a few objects on the 
road, but spread darkness over the 
road itself. Yet what is the fact? 
So far from any mysterious repulsion 
externally between idolatrous errors 
and Christianity, as though the two 
schemes of belief could no more co- 
exist in the same society than two 
queen-bees in a hive—as though ele- 
mentary nature herself recoiled from 
the abominable concursus—do but 
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open a child’s epitome of history, and 
you find it to have required four en- 
tire centuries before the destroyer’s 
hammer and crowbar began to ring 
loudly against the temples of idolatrous 
worship ; and not before five, ay, lo- 
cally six, or even seven centuries had 
elapsed, could the better angel of man- 
kind have sung gratulations announ- 
cing that the greatstrife was over—that 
man was inoculated with the truth ; 
or have adopted the impressive lan- 
guage of a Latia Father, that “ the 
owls were to be heard in every village, 
hooting from the dismantled fanes of 
heathenism, or the gaunt wolf dis- 
turbing the sleep of peasants as he 
yelled in winter from the cold dilapi- 
dated altars.” Even this victorious 
consummation was true only for the 
southern world of civilization. The 
forests of Germany, though pierced 
already to the south in the third and 
fourth centuries by the torch of mis- 
sionaries—though already at that time 
illuminated by the immortal Gothic 
version of the New Testament pre- 
ceding Uippilas, and still surviv- 
ing—sheltered through ages in the 
north and east vast tribes of ido- 
laters, some awaiting the baptism of 
Charlemagne in the eighth century 
aud the ninth, others actually resum- 
ing a fierce countenance of heathenism 
for the martial zeal of crusading 
knights in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth. The history of Constantine 
has grossly misled the world. It was 
very early in the fourth century, 
(313, a.p.,) that Constantine found 
himself strong enough to take his 
earliest steps for raising Christianity 
to a privileged station ; which statioa 
was not merely an effect and monu- 
ment of its progress, but a further 
cause of progress. In this latter light, 
as a power advancing and moving, 
but politically still militant, Chris- 
tianity required exactly one other 
century to carry out and accomplish 
even its eastern triumph. Dating 
from the era of the very inau- 
gurating and merely local acts of 
Constantine, we shall be sufficiently 
accurate in saying, that the corre- 
sponding period in the fifth century, 
(viz. from about 404 to 420 a.p.,) 
first witnessed those uproars of ruin 
in Egypt and Alexandria—fire racing 
along the old carious timbers, batter- 
ing-rams thundering against the an- 
cient walls of the most horrid temples— 
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which rang so searchingly in the ears 


of Zosimus, extorting, at every blow, 


a howl of Pagan sympathy from that 
iguvrant calumuiator of Christianity. 
So tar from the fact being, according 
to the general prejudice, as though 
Constantine had found himself able to 
destroy Paganism, and to replace it 
by Christianity; on the contrary, it 
was both because he happened to be 
far too weak, in fact, for such a mighty 
revolution, and because he knew his 
own weakness, that he fixed his new 
capital, as a preliminary caution, upon 
the Propontis. There were other 
motives to this change, and particu- 
larly (as we have attempted to show 
in a separate dissertation) motives of 
high political economy, suggested by 
the relative conditions of land and 
agriculture in Thrace and Asia 
Minor, by comparison with decaying 
Italy; but a paramount motive, we 
are satistied, and the earliest motive, 
was the incurable Pagan bigotry of 
Rome. Pagauism for Rome, it ought 
to have been remembered by histo- 
rians, was a mere necessity of her 
Pagan origin. Paganism was the 
fatal dowery of Rome from her inau- 
guration ; not only she had once re- 
ceived a retaining fee on behalf of 
Paganism, in the mysterious ducile, 
supposed to have fallen from heaven, 
but she actually preserved this bribe 
amongst her rarest jewels. She pos 
sessed a palladium, such a national 
amulet or talisman as many Grecian 
or Asiatic cities had once possessed— 
a futal guarantee to the prosperity of 
the state. Even the Sibylline books, 
whatever ravages they might be sup- 
posed by the intelligent to have sus- 
tained in a lapse of centuries, were 
popularly believed, in the latest period 
of the Western empire, to exist as so 
many charters of supremacy. Jupiter 
himself in Rome had pu: on a peculiar 
Roman physiognomy, which associ- 
ated him with the destinies of the 
gigantic state. Above all, the solemn 
augury of the twelve vultures, so me- 
morably passed downwards from the 
days of Romulus, through generations 
as yet uncertain of the event, and, 


therefore, chronologically incapable of 
participation in any fraud—an augury 
always explained as promising twelve 
centuries of supremacy to Rome, from 
the year 748 or 750 B.C.—co-ope- 
rated with the endless other ,Pagan 
superstitions in anchoring the whole 
Pantheon to the Capitol and Mount 
Palatine. So long as Rome had a 
woridly hope surviving, it was impos- 
sible for her to forget the Vestal Vir- 
gins, the College of Augurs, or the 
indispensable office and the indefeasible 
privileges of the Pontifiz Maximus, 
which (though Cardinal Baronius, in 
his great work, for many years 
sought to fight off the evidences for 
that fact, yet afterwards partially he 
confessed his error) actually availed 
—historically and medullical/ly can be 
demonstrated to have availed—for the 
temptation of Christian Cesars into 
collusive adulteries with heathenism. 
Here, for instance, came an emperor 
that timidly recorded his seruples— 
feebly protested, but gave way at once 
as to an ugly necessity. There came 
another, more deeply religious or con- 
stitutionally more bold, who fought 
long and strenuously against the com- 
promise. ‘‘ What! should he, the de- 
legate of God, and the standard- 
bearer of the true religion, proclaim 
himself officially head of the false! 
No: that was too much for his con- 
science.” But the fatal meshes of 
prescriptiou—of superstitions ancient 
and gloomy—gathered around him: 
he heard that he was no perfect 
Cesar without this office, and even- 
tually the very same reason which 
had obliged Augustus not to suppress 
but himself to assume the tribunitian 
office—viz. that it was a popular mode 
of leaving democratic organs un- 
touched, whilst he neutralized. their 
democratic functions by absorbing 
them into his own—availed to over- 
throw all Christian scruples of con- 
science even in the most Christian of 
the Caesars many years afier Constan- 
tine. The pious Theodosius found 
himself literally compelled to become 
a Pagan pontiff. A don moé* circula- 
ting amongst the people warned him 





* «© A bon mot :’’—This was built on the accident that a certain Maximus stood in 
notorious circumstances of rivalship to the emperor {| Theodosius]: and the bitterness 
of the jest took this turn—that if the emperor should persist in declining the office of 


Pont. Maximus, in that case, ** erit Pontifex Maximus; 


” ¢.e. Maximus (the secret as- 


pirant) shall be our Pontifex. So the words sounded to those in the secret [avverosas, | 
whilst to oihers they seemed to have nd meaning at all. 
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—that, if he left the cycle of Imperial 
powers incomplete, if he suffered the 
galvanic battery to remain imperfect 
in its circuit of links, pretty soon he 
would tempt treason to show its head, 
and would even for the present find but 
an imperfect obedience. Reluctantly 
therefore the emperor gave way; and 
perhaps soothed his fretting conscience 
by offering to Heaven, as a penitential 
litany, that same petition which 
Naaman the Syrian offered to the 
prophet Elijah as a reason for a per- 
sonal dispensation. Hardly more pos- 
sible it was that a camel should go 
through the eye of aneedle, than that 
a Roman senator should forswear 
those inveterate superstitions with 
which his own system of aristocracy 
had been riveted for better and 
worse. As soon would the Venetian 
senator, the gloomy ‘ magnifico’ of St 
Mark, have consented to renounce the 
annual wedding of his republic with 
the Adriatic—as the Roman noble, 
whether senater, or senator elect, or 
of senatorial descent, would have dis- 
severed his own solitary stem from 
the great forest of his ancestral or- 
der: and this he must have done by 
doubting the legend of Jupiter Stator 
—or by withdrawing his allegiance 
from Jupiter Capitolinus. The Ro. 
man people universally became agi- 
tated towards the opening of the fifth 
century after Christ, when their own 
twelfth century was drawing near to 
its completion. Rome had now reach- 
ed the very condition of Dr Faustus— 
having originally received a known 
term of prosperity from some dark 
power; but at length hearing the hours, 
one after the other, tolling solemnly 
from the church tower, as they ex- 
hausted the waning minutes of the very 
final day marked down in the contract. 
The more profound was the faith of 
Rome in the flight of the twelve vul- 
tures, once so glorious, now so sad, an 
augury, the deeper was the depres- 
sion as the last hour drew near that 
had been so mysteriously prefigured. 
The reckoning, indeed, of chronology 
was slightly uncertain. The Varro- 
nian account varied from others. But 
these trivial differences might tell as 
easily against them as for them, and 
did but strengthen the universal agita- 
tion. Alaric,in the opening of the fifth 
century [about 410]—Attila, near the 
middle [445]—already seemed prelu- 
sive earthquakes running before the 
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final earthquake. And Christianity, 
during this era of public alarm, was 
so far from assuming a more winning 
aspect to Roman eyes as a religion 
promising to survive their own, that 
already under that character of rever- 
sionary triumph, this gracious reli- 
gion seemed a public insult, and this 
meck religion a perpetual defiance: 
pretty much as a king sees with 
scowling eyes, when revealed to him 
in some glass of Cornelius Agrippa, 
the portraits of that mysterious house 
which is destined to supplant his own. 

Now, from this condition of feeling 
at Rome, it is apparent not only as a 
fact that Constantine did not over- 
throw Paganism, but as a possibility 
that he could not have overthrown it. 
In the fierce conflict he would pro- 
bably have been overthrown himself ; 
and, even for’so much as he did ac- 
complish, it was well that he attempted 
it at a distance from Rome. Sopro- 
foundly, therefore, are the Fathers in 
error, that instead of that instant vic- 
tory which they ascribe to Christia- 
nity, even Constantine’s revolution 
was merely Jocal. Neurly five cen- 
tnries in fact it cost, and not three, to 
Christianize even the entire Mediter- 
ranean empire of Rome; and the pre- 
mature effort of Constantine ought to 
be regarded as a mere fluctus decu- 
manus in the continuous advance of 
the new religion, one of those ambi- 
tious billows which sometimes run far 
ahead of their fellows in a tide stea- 
dily gaining ground, but which inevi- 
tably recede in the next moment, 
marking only the strength of that 
tendency which sooner or later is des- 
tined to fill the whole capacity of the 
shore. 

To have proved, therefore, if it 
could have been proved, that Christi- 
anity lad been fatal in the way of a 
magical charm to the Oracles of the 
world, would have proved nothing 
but a perplexing inconsistency, so 
long as the Fathers were obliged to 
confess that Paganism itself, as a gross 
total, as the parent superstition, (sure 
to reproduce Oracles faster than they 
could be extinguished,) had been suf: 
fered to exist for many centuries con- 
currently with Christianity, and had 
finally been overthrown by the simple 
majesty of truth that courts the light, 
as matched against falsehood that 
shuns it. 

As applied, therefore, to the first 
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problem in the whole question upon 
oracles, When, and under what circum- 
stances did they cease? the Dissertatio 
of Van Dale, and the Histvire des 
Oracles by Fontenelle, are irresistible ; 
though not written in a proper spirit 
of gravity, nor making use of that in- 
dispensable argument which we have 
ourselves derived from the analogy of 
all scriptural precedents. 

But the case is far otherwise as con- 
cerns the second problen— How, and 
by what machinery did the oracles in the 
days of their prosperity conduct their 
elaborate ministrations? To this pro- 
blem no justice at all is done by the 
school of Van -Dale. A spirit of 
mockery and banter is ill applied to 
questions that at any time have been 
centres of fear, and hope, and mys- 
terious awe, to long trains of human 
generations. And the coarse assump- 
tion of systematic fraud in the Oracles 
is neither satisfactory to the under- 
standing, as failing to meet many im- 
portant aspects of the case, nor is it 
at all countenanced by the kind of 
evidences that have been hitherto 
alleged. The Fathers had taken the 
course—vulgar and superstitious—of 
explaining every thing sagacious, 
every thing true, every thing that, by 
possibility, could seem to argue pro- 
phetic functions in the greater Oracles, 
as the product indeed of inspiration, 
but of inspiration emanating from an 
evil spirit. This hypothesis of a dia- 
bolic inspiration is rejected by the 
school of Van Dale. Both the power 
of at all looking into the future, and 
the fancied source of that power, are 
dismissed as contemptible chimeras. 
Upon the first of these dark preten- 
sions we shall have occasion to speak 
at another point. Upon the other we 
agree with Van Dale. Yet even here 
the spirit of triumphant ridicule, ap- 
plied to questions not wholly within 
the competence of human resources, 
is displeasing in grave discussions : 
grave they are by necessity of their 
relations, howsoever momentarily dis- 
figured by levity and the unseasonable 
grimaces of self-sufficient ‘ philoso- 
phy.” This temper of mind is already 
advertised from the first to the obser- 
ving reader of Van Dale by the char- 
acter of his engraved frontispiece. 
Men are there exhibited in the act 
of juggling, and still more odiously 
as exulting over their juggleries by 
gestures of the basest collusion, such 


as protruding the tongue, inflating one 
cheek by means of the tongue, grin- 
ning, and winking obliquely. These 
vilenesses are so ignoble, that for his 
own sake a man of honour (whether 
as a writer or a reader) shrinks from 
dealing with any case to which they 
do really adhere—such a case belongs 
to the province of police courts, not of 
literature. But, in the ancient appa- 
ratus of the Oracles, although frauds 
and espionnage did certainly form an 
occasional resource, the artifices em- 
ployed were rarely illiberal in their 
mode, and always ennobled by their 
motive. As to the mode, the Oracles 
had fortunately no temptation to de- 
scend into any tricks that could look 
like ‘thimble-rigging ;” and, as to 
the motive, it will be scen that this 
could never be dissociated from some 
regard to public or patriotic objects in 
the first place; to which, if any se- 
condary interest were occasionally 
attached, this could rarely descend so 
low as even to an ordinary purpose 
of gossiping curiosity, but never to a 
base mercenary purpose of fraud. Our 
views, however, on this phasis of the 
question, will speedily speak for them- 
selves. 

Meantime, pausing for one moment 
to glance at the hypothesis of the Fa- 
thers, we confess ourselves to be scan- 
dalized by its unnecessary plunge into 
the ignoble. Many sincere Christian 
believers have doubted altogether of 
any evil spirits as existences warrant- 
ed by scripture, that is, as beings 
whose principle was evil, [* evil, be 
thou my good:” p. L.]; others again, 
believing in the possibility that spiri- 
tual beings had been (in ways unin- 
teliigible to us) seduced from their 
state of perfection by temptations 
analagous to those which had seduced 
man, acquiesced in the notion of spirits 
tainted with evil, but not therefore 
(any more than man himself) essen- 
tially or causelessly malignant. Now 
it is well known, and amongst others 
Eichhorn (Hinletung in das alte Tes- 
tament) has noticed the fact, which 
will be obvious, on a little reflection, 
to any even unlearned student of the 
scriptures, who can throw his memory 
back through a real familiarity with 
those records, that the Jews derived 
their obstinate notions of fiends and 
demoniacal possessions (as accounting 
even for bodily affections) entirely 
from their Chaldean captivity: not 
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before that great event in Jewish his- 
tory, and therefore, in consequence 
of that event were the Jews in- 
oculated with this Babylonian, Persian, 
and Median superstition. Now, if 
Eichhorn and others are right, it fol- 
lows that the elder scriptures, as they 
ascend more and more into the purer 
atmosphere of untainted Hebrew 
creeds, ought to exhibit an increasing 
freedom from all these modes of de- 
moniacal agency. And accordingly 
so we find it. Messengers of God are 
often concerned in the early records 
of Moses ; but it is not until we come 
down to Post-Mosaical records, Job 
for example, (though that book is 
doubtful as to its chronology,) and 
the chronicles of the Jewish kings, 
(Judaic or Israelitish,) that we first 
tind any allusion to malignant spirits. 
As against Eichhorn, however, though 
readily conceding that the agency is 
not often recognized, we would beg 
leave to notice, that there is a three- 
fold agency of evil, relatively to man, 
ascribed to certain spirits in the elder 
seriptures, viz: 1. of mzsleading, (as 
in the case of the Israelitish kivg se- 
duced into a fatal battle by a false- 
hood originating with a spiritual 
being;) 2. of temptation; 3. of ca- 
lumnious accusation directed against 
absent parties. It is not absolutely 
an untenable hypothesis, that these 
functions of malignity to man, as at 
first sight they appear, may be in 
fact reconcilable with the general 
functions of a being not malignant, 
and not evil in any sense, but simply 
obedient to superior commands: for 
none of us supposes, of course, that a 
* destroying angel’’ must be an evil 
spirit, though sometimes appearing in 
a dreadful relation of hostiiity to ad/ 
parties, (as in the case of David’s 
punishment.) But, waiving all these 
speculations, one thing is apparent, 
that the negative allowance, the toler- 
ation granted to these later Jewish 
modes of belief by our Saviour, can 
no more be urged as arguing any po- 
sitive sanction to such existences, (to 
demons in the bad sense,) than his to- 
leration of Jewish errors and conceits 
in questions of science. Once for all, 
it was no purpose of his mission to ex- 
pose errors in matters of pure curi- 
osity, and in speculations xof moral 
but exclusively intellectual. And be- 
sides the ordinary argument for re- 
jecting such topics of teaching, as not 
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necessarily belonging to any known 
purpose of the Christian revelation, 
(which argument is merely negative, 
and still Jeaves it open to have r -gard- 
ed sucli communications as a possible 
extra condescension, as a /ucro pona- 
tur, not absolutely to have been ex- 
pected, but if granted as all the more 
meritorious in Christianity,) we pri- 
vately are aware of an argument, far 
more rigorous and coercive, which 
will place this question upon quite 
another basis. This argument, which, 
in a proper situation, and with ampler 
disposable space, we shall expose in 
its strength, will show that it was not 
that neutral possibility which men 
have supposed, for the founder of our 
faith to have granted light, casually 
or indirectly, upon questions of curi- 
osity. One sole revelation was made 
by Him, as to the nature of the inter- 
course and the relations in another 
world; but that was for the purpose 
of forestalling a vile unspiritual notion, 
already current amongst the childish 
Jews, and sure to propagate itself even 
to our own days, unless an utter 
averruncatio were applied to it: this 
was its purpose, and not any purpose 
of gratitication to unhallowed curiosi- 
ty: we speak of the question about 
the reversionary rights of marriage 
in a future state. This memorable 
case, by the way, sufficiently exposes 
the gross infantine sensualism of the 
Jewish mind at that period, and 
throws an indirect light on their 
creed as to demons. With this one 
exception, standing by itself and self- 
explained, there never was a gleam of 
revelation granted by any authorized 
prophet to speculative curiosity, whe- 
ther pointing to science, or to the 
mysteries of the spiritual world. And 
the true argument on this subject 
would show that this abstinence was 
not accidental; was not merely ona 
motive of convenience, as evading any 
needless extension of Jabours in teach- 
ing, which is the furthest point at- 
tained by any existing argument ; but, 
on the contrary, that there was an 
obligation of consistency—stern, ab- 
solute, insurmountable—which made 
it essential to withhold such revela- 
tions ; and that had but one such con- 
deseension, even to a harmless cnrio- 
sity, been conceded, there would have 
arisen instantly a rent—a fracture— 
a schism—in another vast and colla- 
teral purpose of Providence, 
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From all considerations of the 
Jewish condition at the era of Chris- 
tianity, the Fathers might have seen 
the license for doubt as to the notions 
of a diabolic inspiration. Why must 
the prompting spirits, if really as- 
sumed to be the efficient agency be- 
hind the Oracles, be figured as hold- 
ing any relation at all to moral good 
or moral evil? Why not allow of 
demoniac powers, excelling man in 
beauty, power, prescience, but other- 
wise neutral as to all purposes of 
man’s moral nature? Or, if revolting 
angels were assumed, why degrade 
their agency in so vulgar and unne- 
cessary a way, by adopting the vilest 
relation to man which cun be imputed 
to a demon—his function of secret 
calumnious accusation; from which 
idea, lowering the Miltonic ‘ arch- 
angel ruined” into the assessor of 
thieves, as a private slanderer (dia- 
bolos,) proceeds through the inter- 
mediate Italian diavo/o, our own gro- 
tesque vulgarism of the devi ;* an 
idea which must ever be injurious, in 
common with all base conceptions, to 
a grand and spiritual religion. Ifthe 
oracles were supported by mysterious 
agencies of spiritual beings, it was still 
open to have distinguished between 
mere modes of power or of intelli- 
gence, and modes of illimitable evil. 
The resu/ts of the Oracles were benefi- 
cent: that was all which the Fathers had 
any right to know: and their unwar- 
ranted introduction of wicked or rebel 
angels was as much a surreptitious 
fraud upon their audiences, as their 
neglect to distinguish between the con- 
ditions of an extinct superstition and a 
superstition dormant or decaying. 

To leave the Fathers, and to state 
our own views on the final question 
argued by Van Dale—‘* What was 
the essential machinery by which the 
Oracles moved ?”’ We shall enquire, 

1, What was the relation of the 
Oracles (and we would wish to be un- 
derstood as speaking particularly of 
the Delphic Oracle) to the credulity 
of Greece ? 

2, What was the relation of that 
same Oracle to the absolute truth ? 

3. What was its relation to the pub- 
lic welfare of Greece ? 

Into this trisection we shall decom- 
pose the coarse unity of the ques- 


tion presented by Van Dale and his 
Vandals, as though the one sole 
‘‘issue,” that could be sent down for 
trial before ajury, were the likelihoods 
of fraud and gross swindling., It is 
not with the deceptions or collusions 
of the Oracles, as mere matters of 
fact, that we in this age are primarily 
concerned, but with those deceptions 
as they affected the contemporary 
people of Greece. It is important to 
know whether the general faith of 
Greece in the mysterious pretensions 
of Oracles were unsettled or disturbed 
by the several agencies at work that 
naturally tended to rouse suspicion 3 
such, for instance, as these four which 
follow:— 1. Eminent instances of 
scepticism with regard to the oracular 
powers, from time to time circulating 
through Greece in the shape of bon 
mots; or, 2. which silently amounted 
to the same virtual expression of dis- 
trust, Refusals (often more speciously 
wearing the name of neglects) to con- 
sult the proper Oracle on some ha- 
zardous enterprize of general notoriety 
and interest; 3. Cases of direct failure 
in the event, as understood to have 
been predicted by the Oracle, not un- 
frequently accompanied by tragical 
catastrophes to the parties misled by 
this erroneous construction of the 
Oracle; 4. (which is, perhaps, the™ 
climax of the exposures possible under 
the superstitions of Paganism,) A pub- 
lic detection of known oracular tem- 
ples doing business on a considerable 
scale, as accomplices with felons. 
Modern appraisers of the oracular 
establishments are too commonly in 
all moral senses anachronists. We 
hear it alleged with some plausibility 
against Southey’s portrait of Don 
Roderick, though otherwise conceived 
in a spirit proper for bringing out 
the whole sentiment of his pathetic 
situation, that the King is too Pro- 
testant and too evangelical, after the 
model of 1800, in his modes of peni- 
tential piety. The poet, in short, 
reflected back upon one who was too 
certain in the eighth century to have 
been the victim of dark popish super- 
stitions, his own pure and enlightened 
faith. But the anachronistic spirit, 
in which modern sceptics react upon 
the Pagan Oracles, is not so elevating 
as the English poet's. Southey re- 





* But, says an unlearned man, Christ uses the word devil. Notso, The word 
sed is dsaconos. ‘Lranslate v. g. “‘ The accuser and his angels,” 
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flected his own superiority upon the 
Gothic prince of Spain. But the 
sceptics reflect their own vulgar habits 
of mechanic and compendious office 
business upon the large institutions of 
the ancient Oracles. To satisfy them, 
the oracle should resemble a modern 
coach-office—where undoubtedly you 
would suspect fraud, if the question, 
** How far to Derby ?”” were answered 
evasively, or if the grounds of choice 
between two roads were expressed 
enigmatically. But the ro Aogov, or 
mysterious indirectness of the Oracle, 
was calculated far more to support 
the imaginative grandeur of the un- 
seen God, and was designed to do so, 
than to relieve the individual suitor 
in a perplexity seldom of any capital 
importance. In this way every ora- 
cular answer operated upon the local 
Grecian neighbourhood in which it 
circulated as one of the impulses 
which, from time to time, renewed 
the sense of a mysterious involution 
in the invisible powers, as though 
they were incapable of direct corres« 
pondence or parallelism with the mo- 
notony and slight compass of human 
ideas. As the symbolic dancers of 
the ancients, who narrated an elaborate 
story, Saltando Hicubam or Saltando 
Laodamiam, interwove the passion of 
the advancing incidents into the in- 
tricacies of the figure—something in 
the same way, it was understood by 
all men, that the Oracle did not so 
much evade the difficulty by a dark 
form of words, as he revealed his own 
hieroglyphic nature. All prophets, 
the true equally with the false, have 
felt the instinct for surrounding them- 
selves with the majesty of darkness. 
And in a religion like the Pagan, 
so deplorably meagre and starved as 
to most of the draperies connected 
with the mysterious and sublime, we 
must not seek to diminish its already 
scanty wardrobe. But let us pass 
from speculation to illustrative anec- 
dotes. We have imagined several 
cases which might seem fitted for 
giving a shock to the general Pagan 
confidence in Oracles. Let us review 
them. 

The first is the case of any memor- 
able scepticism published in a pointed 
or witty form ; as Demosthenes 
avowed his suspicions * that the oracle 
was Philippizing.” This was about 
344 years B.c. Exactly 100 years 
earlier, in the 444th year B.c., or 
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the locus of Pericles, Herodotus (then 
forty years old) is universally sup- 
posed to have read, which for him was 
publishing, his history. In this work 
two insinuations of the same kind 
occur: during the invasion of Darius 
the Mede, (about 490 B.c.,) the 
Oracle was charged with Medizing; 
and in the previous period of Pisis- 
tratus, (about 555 B.c.,) the Oracle 
had been almost convicted of Alcme- 
onidizing. The Oracle concerned 
was the same; viz. the Delphic, in all 
three cases. In the case of Darius, 
fear was the ruling passion; in the 
earlier case, a near self-interest, but 
not in a base sense selfish. The 
Alemeonide, an Athenian house 
hostile to Pisistratus, being exceed- 
ingly rich, had engaged to rebuild the 
ruined temple of the Oracle; and had 
fulfilled their promise with a munifi- 
cence outrunning the letter of their 
professions, particularly with regard 
to the quality of marble used in facing 
or ** veneering”’ the front elevation. 
Now these sententious and rather 
witty expressions gave wings and 
buoyancy to the public suspicions, so 
as to make them fly from one end of 
Greece to the other; and they con. 
tinued in lively remembrance for cen- 
turies. Our answer we reserve until 
we have illustrated the other heads. 
In the second case, viz. that of 
sceptical slights shown to the Oracle, 
there are some memorable precedents 
on record. Every body knows the 
ridiculous stratagem of Croesus, the 
Lydian king, for trying the powers of 
the Oracle, by a monstrous culinary 
arrangement of pots and pans, known 
(as he fancied) only to himself. 
Generally the course of the Delphic 
Oracle under similar insults was— 
warmly to resent them. But Croesus 
as a king, a foreigner, and a suitor of 
unexampled munificence, was _privi- 
leged, especially because the ministers 
of the Delphic temple had doubtless 
found it easy to extract the secret by 
bribery from some one of the royal 
mission. A case, however, much 
more interesting, because arising be- 
tween two leading states of Greece, 
aud in the century subsequent to the 
ruder age of Croesus, (who was about 
coeval with Pisistratus, 555 B.c.,) is 
reported by Xenophon of the Lace- 
dzemonians and Thebans. They con- 
cluded a treaty of peace without any 
communication, not so much as a civil 
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notification to the Oracle; ro jev 
Osw ovdev exoivwoavro, Orws 4 scenun, 
yevoiro—to the god (the Delphic god) 
they made no communication at all as 
to the terms of the peace; avro de 
eBsarcvovro, but they personally pur- 
sued their negotiations in private. 
That this was a very extraordinary 
reach of presumption, is evident from 
the care of Xenophon in bringing it 
before his readers: it is probable, in- 
deed, that neither of the high con- 
tracting parties had really acted in a 
spirit of religious indifference, though 
it is remarkable of the Spartans, that 
of all Greek tribes they were the most 
facile and numerous delinquents under 
all varieties of foreign temptations to 
revolt from their hereditary alle- 
giance—a fact which measures the 
degree of unnatural constraint and 
tension which the Spartan usages in- 
volved; but in this case we rather 
account for the public outrage to re- 
ligion and universal usage, by a strong 
political jealousy lest the provisions of 
the treaty should transpire premature- 
ly amongst states adjacent to Beeotia. 
Whatever, meantime, were the secret 
motive to this policy, it did not fail to 
shock all Greece profoundly. And, 
ina slighter degree, the same effect 
upon public feeling followed the act 
of Agesipolis, who, after obtaining an 
answer from the Oracle of Delphi, 
carried forward his suit to the more 
awfully ancient Oracle of Dodona ; by 
way of trying, as he alleged, “ whether 
the child agreed withits papa.” These 
open expressions of distrust were gene- 
rally condemned; and the irresistible 
proof that they were, lies in the fact— 
that they led to no imitations. Even 
in a case mentioned by Herodotus, 
when a man had the audacity to found 
a colony without seeking an oracular 
sanction, no precedent was established ; 
though the journey to Delphi must 
often have been peculiarly inconve- 
nient to the founders of colonies mov- 
ing westwards from Greece ; and the 
expenses of such a journey, with the 
subsequent offerings,could not but prove 
unseasonable at the moment when 
every drachma was most urgently 
needed. Charity begins at home, was 
a thought quite as likely to press upon 
a Pagan conscience in those circum- 
stances, as upon our modern Christian 
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consciences under heavy taxation; 
yet, for all that, such was the regard 
to a pious inauguration of all colonial 
enterprises, that no one provision or 
pledge of prosperity was held equally 
indispensable by all parties to such 
hazardous speculations. The merest 
worldly foresight, indeed, to the most 
irreligious leader, would suggest this 
sanction as a necessity, under the fol- 
lowing reason :—colonies the most 
enviably prosperous upon the whole, 
have yet had many hardships to con- 
tend with in their noviciate of the first 
five years ; were it only from the sum- 
mer failure of water under circum- 
stances of local ignorance, or from the 
casual failure of crops under imperfect 
arrangements of culture. Now, the 
one great qualification for wrestling 
strenuously with such difficult contin- 
gencies in solitary situations, is the 
spirit of cheerful hope; but, when any 
room had been left for apprehending 
a supernatural curse resting upon their 
efforts—equally in the most thought- 
fully pious man and the most crazily 
superstitious—all spirit of hope would 
be blighted at once ; and the religious 
neglect would, even in a common hu- 
man way, become its own certain exe- 
cutor, through mere depression of 
spirits and misgiving of expectations. 
Well, therefore, might Cicero in a 
tone of defiance demand, *‘ Quam veré. 
Grecia coloniam misit in Ztoliam, Io- 
niam, Asiam, Siciliam, Italiam, sine 
Pythio, (the Delphic,) aut Dodonzo, 
aut Hammonis oraculo?” An oracu- 
lar sanction must be had, and from a 
leading Oracle—the three mentioned 
by Cicero were the greatest ;* and, if 
a minor oracle could have satisfied the 
inaugurating necessities of a regular 
colony, we may be sure that the Do- 
rian states of the Peloponnesus, who 
had twenty-five decent oracles at 
home, (that is, within the peninsula,) 
would not so constantly have carried 
their money to Delphi. Nay, it is cer- 
tain, that even where the colonial 
counsels of the greater oracles seemed 
extravagant, though a large discre- 
tion was allowed to remonstrance, and 
even to very homely expostulations, 
still, in the last resort, no doubts were 
felt that the oracle must be right. 
Brouwer, the Belgic scholar, who has 
so recently and so temperately treated 





* To which at one time must be added, 
chides in Asia Minor. But this had been 
the Athenian outrages at Sardis, 
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as of equal rank, the Oracle of the Bran- 
destroyed by the Persians in retaliation of 
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these subjects, [ Histoire de la Civilisa- 
tion Morale et Religieuse chez les 
Grecs: 6 tomes: Groningue—1840, 

alleges a case (which, however, we do 
not remember to have met) where the 
elient ventured to object :—“ Mon rot 
Apollon, je crois que tu es fou.” But 
eases are obvious which look this way, 
though not going so far as to charge 
junaey upon the lord of prophetic 
vision. Battus, who was destined to 
be the eldest father of Cyrene, so me- 
morable as the first ground of Greek 
intercourse with the African shore of 
the Mediterranean, never consulted 
the Delphic Oracle in reference to his 
eyes, which happened to be diseased, 
but that he was admonished to pre- 
pare for colonising Libya—* Grant 
me patience,” would Battus reply; 
4*here am I getting into years, and 
never do I consult the Oracle about my 
precious sight, but you, King Pheebus, 
begin your old yarn about Cyrene. 
Confound Cyrene! Nobody knows 
where itis. But, if you are serious, 
speak to my son—he’s a likely young 
man—and worth a hundred of old rot- 
ten hulks like myself.” Battus was 
provoked in good earnest; and it is 
well known that the whole scheme 
went to sleep for several years, until 


King Phoebus sent in a gentle re- 
fresher to Battus and his islanders, in 
the shape of failing crops, pestilence, 


and his ordinary chastisements. The 
people were roused—the colony was 
founded—and, after utter failure, was 
again refounded, and the results justi- 
fied the Oracle. But, in all such cases, 
and where the remonstrances were 
least respectful, or where the resist- 
ance of inertia was longest, we differ 
altogether from M. Brouwer in his 
belief, that the suitors fancied Apollo 
to have gone distracted. If they ever 
said so, this must have been merely 
by way of putting the Oracle on its 
mettle, and calling forth some plainer 
—not any essentially different answer 
—from the enigmatic god; for there 
it was that the doubts of the clients 
settled, and on that it was the practi- 
al demurs hinged. Not because even 
Battus, vexed as he was about his pre- 
cious eyesight, distrusted the Oracle, 
but because he felt sure that the Oracle 
had not spoken out freely ; therefore, 
had he and many others in similar cir- 
cumstances presumed to delay. A 
second edition was what they waited 
for, corrected and enlarged. We have 
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a memorable instance of this policy in 
the Athenian envoys, who, upon re- 
ceiving a most ominous doom, but 
obscurely from the Delphic 
Oracle, which politely concluded by 
saying, ** And so get out, you vaga- 
bonds, from my temple—don’t cum- 
ber my decks any longer ;” were ad- 
vised to answer sturdily —“ No!—we 
shall not get out—we mean to sit here 
for ever, until you think proper to 
give us a more reasonable reply.” 
Upon which spirited rejoinder, the 
Pythia saw the policy of revising her 
truly brutal rescript as it had stood 
originally. 

The necessity, indeed, was strong 
for not acquiescing in the Oracle, un- 
til it had become clearer by revision 
or by casual illustrations, as will be 
seen even under our next head. This 
head concerns the case of those who 
found themselves deceived by the event 
of any oracular prediction. As usual, 
there is a Spartan case of this nature. 
Cleomenes complained bitterly that the 
Oracle of Delphi had deluded him by 
holding out as a possibility, and under 
given conditions as a certainty, that 
he should possess himself of Argos. 
But the Oracle was justified: there 
was an inconsiderable place outside 
the walls of Argos which bore the 
same name. Most readers will re- 
member the case of Cambyses, who 
had been assured by a legion of ora- 
cles that he should die at Ecbatana. 
Suffering, therefore, in Syria from a 
scratch inflicted upon his thigh by his 
own sabre, whilst angrily sabring a 
ridiculous quadruped whom the Egyp- 
tian priests had put forward as a god, 
he felt quite at his ease so long as he 
remembered his vast distance from the 
mighty capital of Media, to the east- 
ward of the Tigris. The scratch, 
however, inflamed, for his intemper- 
ance had saturated his system with 
combustible matter ; the inflammation 
spread; the pulse ran high: and he 
began to feel twinges of alarm. At 
length mortification commenced: but 
still he trusted to the old prophecy 
about Ecbatana, when suddenly a hor- 
rid discovery was made—that the very 
Syrian village at his own head. quar« 
ters was known by the pompous 
name of Ecbatana. Josephus tells a 
similar story of some man contempo- 
rary with Herod the Great. And-we 
must all remember that case in Shak- 
speare, where the first king of the red 
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rose, Henry IV., had long fancied his 
destiny to be—that he should meet his 
death in Jerusalem ; which naturally 
did not quicken his zeal for becomin 
a crusader. “ All time enough,” 
doubtless he used to say ; “ no hurry 
at all, gentlemen!” But at length, 
finding himself pronounced by the 
doctor ripe for dying, it became a 
question whether the prophet were a 
false prophet, or the doctor a false 
doctor. However, in such a case, it 
is something to have a collision of opin- 
ions —a prophet against a doctor. 
But, behold, it soon transpired that 
there was no collision at all. It was 
the Jerusalem chamber, occupied by 
the king as a bed-room, to which the 
prophet had alluded. Upon which 
his majesty reconciled himself at once 
to the ugly necessity at hand— 


* In that Jerusalem shall Harry die.” 


The last case, that of oracular es- 
tablishments turning out to be accom- 
plices of thieves, is one which occurs 
red in Egypt on a scale of some ex- 
tent ; and is noticed by Herodotus. 
This degradation argued great poverty 
in the particular temples: and it is 
not at all improbable, that, amongst 
a hundred Grecian oracles, some, un- 
der a similar temptation, would fall 
into a similar disgrace. 

But now, as regards even this lowest 
extremity of infamy, much more as re- 
gards the qualified sort of disrepute 
attending the three minor cases—one 
single distinction putsalltorights. The 
Greeks never confounded the temple 
and household of officers attached tothe 
temple service, with the dark functions 
of the presiding god. In Delphi, be- 
sides the Pythia and priests, with their 
train of subordinate ministers directly 
billeted on the temple, there were two 
orders of men outside, Delphic citi- 
zens, one styled Agisess, the other 
styled ‘Ocvo:, a sort of honorary mem- 
bers, whose duty was probably, inter 
alia, to attach themselves to persons 
of corresponding rank in the retinues 
of the envoys or consulting clients, 
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and doubtless to collect from them, 
in convivial moments, all the secrets 
or general information which the 
temple required for satisfactory 
answers. If they personally went too 
far in their intrigues or stratagems of 
decoy, the disgrace no more recoiled 
on the god, than, in modern times, 
the vices or crimes of a priest can 
affect the pure religion at whose altars 
he officiates. 

Meantime, through these outside 
ministers—though unaffected by their 
follies or errors as trepanners—the 
Oracle of Delphi drew that vast and 
comprehensive information from every 
local nook or recess of Greece, which 
made it in the end a blessing to the 
land. The great error is—to suppose 
the majority of cases laid before the 
Delphic Oracle strictly questions for 
prophetic functions. Ninety-nine in 
a hundred respected marriages, state- 
treaties, sales, purchases, founding of 
towns or colonies, &c., which demand. 
ed no faculty whatever of divination, 
but the nobler faculty (though unpre- 
sumptuous) of sagacity, that calculates 
the natural consequences of human 
acts, co-operating with elaborate in- 
vestigation of the local circumstances. 
If, in any paper on the general civili- 
zation of Greece, (that great mother 
of civilization for all the world,) we 
should ever attempt to trace this ele- 
ment of oracles, it will not be difficult 
to prove that Delphi discharged the 
office of a central bureau d'admini- 
stration, a general depot of political 
information, an organ of universal 
combination for the counsels of the 
whole Grecian race. And that which 
caused the declension of the oracles, 
was the loss of political independence 
and autonomy. After Alexander, still 
more after the Roman conquest, each 
separate state, having no powers and 
no motive for asking counsel on state 
measures, naturally confined itself 
more and more to its humbler local ir- 
terests of police, or even at last to its 
family arrangements. 
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NOTES ON THE FISHERS OF THE SCOTCH EAST COAST. 


Few things are more pleasant than 
to take a series of steam-boat trips 
along the east coast of Scotland from 
Berwick to Leith, to Dundee, to Aber- 
deen, to Peterhead, and to Inverness, 
in bright summer days. Sea-sickness, 
the misery of short sea voyages, has 
scarcely time to come on in voyages 
so very short. Each successive trip 
makes the traveller less and less liable 
to it; and as the vessel paddles swiftly 
on through the green, playful, spark- 
ling, white-tipped waves, the eyes feast 
themselves on a succession of scenes 
worthy of the gaze of the glorious blue 
heavens. Except here and there a 
strip of sandy beach, the coast gene- 
rally consists of bold rocks, always 
picturesque, and often curious in their 
forms ;—as, for instance, the rocks 
which exhibit the figure of a naked 
female on the coast of Fife, and the 
extraordinary combinations of arches 
and caverns called the Bullers of 
Buchan. Old castles, with bits of 
history in them, such as Tamtallon, 
Dunnottar, and Slains, are seen, now 
and then, still proud and lordly in 
Tuins ;—towns and cities, with their 
forests of houses, ships, spires, chim- 
neys, domes, bathed in sunlight, come 
grandly and strongly with their human 
sympathies on the view, and attest 
to all true feeling hearts the unsur- 
passable interest of city scenery. 

But our subject is not the dwellers 
in cities, or the memories of feudal 
castles. The villages, consisting of a 
few thatched cottages, seen sometimes 
among sand-hills, sometimes in a steep 
seaward glen, and sometimes sur- 
mouating lofty sea-lashed rocks—con- 
tain the personages whose ways of 
life we are now to describe very briefly. 

The inhabitants of these villages 
are a peculiar race, in origin, blood, 
ideas, habits, usages, dialect—the result, 
perhaps, partly of a foreign stock, and 
partly of an isolated condition ; and 
they are unknown to the general 
reader—a personage who is some- 
times disrespectfully mentioned by 
authors, who forget that narrow depth 
is less useful than a knowledge of 
surface when it extends all round the 
subject. Sir Walter Scott, a great 
instructor of the general reader, and 
who has told him much about the 


Scotchmen of the borders, himself 
knew little, and has said less, about 
the villagers of the east coast. Galt 
has delineated only a class of denizens 
of the west. The east coast is a fresh 
field, even to the humble pen of the 
observer, who collects the materials 
which genius vivifies and groups— 
making facts pictures, peculiarities 
characters, and ideas actions. To 
such a one, the expansion of a few 
notes may furnish some interesting 
materials for his creations. 

Most of the upper and middle 
classes think of the working- people as 
if, apart from their varieties of trades 
and occupations, they were a mass 
of sameness—a tame uniformity of 
squalor, something like what the 
country would be were it all flat bog. 
But ours is a many-coloured people: 
race, size, dress, gait, distinguish them 
from each other tothe eye; not merely 
burr, brogue, twang, and dialect, but 
different languages distinguish them 
to the ear and to the mind. They 
stand out in a variety of spiritual 
forms—from the remnants of heathen- 
ism, which we call superstition, to the 
red-hot Christianity which is nick- 
named Methodism, and the false phi- 
losophy of Paineism and Owenism. 
An illiterate Cockney cannot under- 
stand an illiterate Scotchman or Irish- 
man, and scarcely a Yorkshireman or 
a Cornishman. Their minds are still 
further from communion. 

Perhaps—though the distinctions are 
fast wearing away—there is not a more 
striking instance of two different races 
in one town than is displayed in 
Aberdeen. The streets occupied by 
the sailor population are only se- 
parated by a few dock-yards from 
the two squares (called Fisher's 
Squares) of white, low, heather-thatch- 
ed cottages among the sand-hills on the 
north side of the mouth of the Dee, 
which are inhabited by the Fittee folk, 
or fishers, of the good city of Bon 
Accord. But, in fact, all along the 
coast the fisher folks are a peculiar 
people, chiefly engaged in sea-faring 
pursuits, such as fishing and pilotage. 
Until very lately, although they had 
a sufficient number of words in com- 
mon for transacting business with each 
other, the Aberdonians could not un- 












derstand the dialect of the Fittee folk. 
The Aberdeen dialect is softer than 
the Fittee dialect. An Aberdeen wo- 
man complained of the bother of her 
children thus—* Ye see fat fash folk 
gets fan they get a lot o’ littleins.” 
A Fittee man, on going intéd a shop 
for a hat, described the sort he wanted 
by saying, ‘ neether an ee-crooned 
’at, nor-a lee-crooned ‘at, bit a ba 
ordinary fisher mannie ’at.” The 7 he 
scarcely sounds: and his pronuncia- 
tion is rather labial than gutteral. In 
the Aberdeen dialect, the description 
of the hat would be, ‘ neether a laigh- 
crooned hat, nor a heigh-crooned hat, 
but a bra ordinary fisherman’s hat.” 

An east-coast fisher, either male or 
female, is more like the French of the 
same class, than any persons we have 
seen in England or Ireland. A figure 
dressed as exactly as possible like a 
fishwife of Fisherrow, near Edin- 
burgh, was called a French potssarde 
immediately, by persons who had been 
in France and not in Scotland. 

Let us enter one of their yillages— 
one of their cottages. The outside of 
every row of the low-walled cottages 
is festooned on ropes with jackets, pet- 
ticoats, and bright-patterned handker- 
chiefs, or else these articles dry peace- 
fully on the thatch. Occasionally 
haulins tipped with hooks are seen ; 
or creels or murlins clustered round a 
pole, which overtops even the wooden 
dum or chimney itself. The men are 
at sea, many women away disposing 
of their fish, and only nursing mothers, 
and happy, noisy, playful, and dirty 
children enliven the scene. A solitary 
sullied seagull, or a scrath, (cormor- 
ant,) a huge grey creature, three feet 
long, with wings clipped, a captive, 
struts with a solemn half-happy pride 
about the mussel middens, or wades 
through the gutters, or approaches 
the edge of the undulating wave which 
rushes gently up to kiss the smooth 
sandbeach. Enter one of their cot- 
tages. The floor is earthen, but being 
Saturday afternoon, is neatly sanded 
over, from the door inwards to the 
hearth. There is no passage. The 
cottage consists of two rooms, a ** but 
and a ben.” At the far end from the 
door, the turf fire is burning on a 
hearth of bricks, and the smoke ascends 
past the couples out at a hole in the 
roof. As the evening is approaching, 
the fish on hakes, (wooden triangles, 
with nails for hooks,) which, during 
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the day, hung outside the walls to dry, 
are now suspended on them inside. In 
one corner 2 few deal boards are nail- 
ed,.so as to make a bed for children 
above, and a place for fuel below. A 
wooden cradle is opposite. Thé seats 
are fir stools and chairs, and the little 
round turning-up table is of the same 
material, and all are as clean and 
white as snow. Oars, wicker baskets, 
and creels and nets, are placed on the 
couples. Leta regard for Finnan had-~ 
dies invest these details with interest 
and respect; for, from such a scene 
and such an environment, do they 
pass on their way to make up that 
feast for the gods—a Scotch break- 
fast. The evening darkens in, and 
the “ cruisie,” a small iron lamp, is 
lit up. A patriarchal family assem- 
bles, including sometimes four gene- 
rations. Let a reverence for the great 
domestic drama of every-day life, of 
which these humble details make up 
the scene, stir the imagination to rea- 
lise them all—the grandam with her 
grandchild upon her knee—the nurs- 
ing mother, the toiling father, the 
children gazing at their elders studi- 
ously—the little fellow asleep on the net 
on the floor, and the small light strug- 
gling with the smoke to display all. 
I will look at the Claudes and the Ti- 
tians in your pictured drawing-room 
another time. It is a poor place, but 
you cannot fill your palace with more 
interesting things than it sees—births, 
deaths, marriages—life. 

In describing ‘ Calais Fisher- 
women,” the poet Wordsworth goes 
on thus— 


Wither’d, grotesque, immeasurably old, 
And shrill and fierce in accent— 


phrases which may be true of an occa- 
sional old woman, but which cannot be 
generally applied. Jf he can spiritual- 
ize the hills, we have seen many a 
bright-eyed poissarde well able to 
animalize a monastery. In the beauty 
of rude health it would be difficult to 
surpass the women of the fish towns 
on the east coast of Scotland. Their 
costume differs from that of other 
Scotchwomen considerably. They 
have a great partiality to the colours 
blue, white, and yellow. On their 
heads, over their fair and nicely 
braided hair, they wear a close cap or 
mutch, and a stout coloured handker- 
chief, tied under the chin, serves in- 
stead of a bonnet. About Peterhead 
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the fisher-lasses sport ‘“¢ the roun’ 
croon,” with lace edges or bords— 
on Sundays some even venture to put 
on bonnets. The married women 
wear “the owercroon,” a venerable 
and homely and ugly cap, ending in 
a peak on the top of the head. Some 
don the masculine jackets of their 
husbands—others wear a blue woollen 
jacket, fitted to the shape of the arms 
and chest, and many a blue striped 
wrapper. The external petticoat is a 
little longer than that of an opera- 
dancer, and is often of a white and 
yellow striped stuff. About Edin- 
burgh they all wear stout shoes and 
blue worsted stockings. In Aberdeen 
they are sometimes seen without shoes, 
and in moggins—stockings without 
feet. In Buchan nearly all the poor 
have left off wearing moggins, except 
the fishers. The common Buchan 
saying, for *‘ you will wet your feet,” 
is, “ ye’ll weet the sma’ end o’ yer 
moggin.” 

Of the forms incased in these habi- 
liments, it were perilous to speak. No 
faces can more manifestly display 
sound minds in sound bodies than 
theirs. When it is remembered what 
frights, fashion at second hand, makes 
many women of the middle classes, the 
fishers seem fortunate in the stationary 
taste which confines their women to a 
costume pretty and becoming enough. 
As for the women themselves, their 
fisher husbands cannot sufficiently 
admire their own good luck in having 
them, instead of the sallow, stunted, 
peace tight-laced, wasp-waisted, 

alf-taught, wholly-vulgarized, and 
sometimes corrupt-minded misses of 
the Cockney boarding-schools—such as 
evil stars and match-making mammas 
doom many a middle class man to con- 
sole himself withal. Just imagine 
Miss Wilhelmina Juliana Helena Som- 
erset Plantagenet Clarence Maggs, 
beside Meggy Neeper—and judge. 
Meggy Neeper may, to people over- 
nice from nasty ideas, seem a little 
coarse—like human nature. But her 
eyes are direct, her forehead is open, 
her soul isin her face, and her heart is 
in her laugh. She has never been in 
the confidence of a Parisian grisette, 
called a French governess. Meggy 
cannot waltz, but she can walk. Miss 
W.J.H. S. P. C. Maggs cannot; 
she shambles like a toeless Chinese. 
Look at Meggy and her companions, 
as with firm elastic tread, heads erect, 
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bright eyes, and skins pure as the 
breezes, they walk in step along the 
road to Edinburgh, their beauty ra- 


diant in the sunlight! You now, for 
the first time, understand how it was 
that the Greek artist arrived at his 
highest ideal of the graceful when 
gazing at the Greek girls carrying 
their baskets on their heads from the 
river side, while the rays of the sun 
fell on their forms. Miss Maggs— 
bah ! 

‘Such are the ways of this wicked 
world, that the man who bears Miss 
Maggs away to matrimonial bliss, may 
hire a post-chaise for the occasion, and 
bedizen a postilion, two footmen, and 
four horses, with white ribbons to 
express his joy; while the lover of 
Meggy achieves the same _ object 
through “a penny wedding.” The 
father of Meggy is not known on 
the Stock Exchange. He is not, 
thank Heaven, an attorney in sharp 
practice. By the bye, if there is 
one thing which more than another 
is alarming, it is the state of the busi- 
ness of marriage among the middle 
classes. A Berwickshire farmer as- 
sured a fellow traveller once, that 
about him there was not one farmer in 
a dozen married—he seemed inclined 
to say not one in twenty; and, he 
added for himself, “ I’ve often thought, 
if I were free, I'd never marry.” 
Men in the clubs say, in their 
wickedness, even if they get a small 
fortune with a wife, they gain no- 
thing. Farmers of the new school 
say a wife is too expensive, and 
a housekeeper does quite as well. 
Two shrewd and observant ladies, 
themselves single and forty, say, that 
in their sphere—that of the highest of 
the middle class, and including the 
lower aristocracy—the proportion of 
ladies who get husbands is one in 
three. A married lady took a pencil, 
and jotted down the number of mar- 
ried and unmarried ladies among her 
own immediate connexions who oc- 
curred to her in a few minutes, and 
the numbers were in all eighty-three 
—of married, thirty-five. The con- 
nexions of this Scotch gentlewoman 
are professional men, manufacturers, 
and lairds. Of the thirty-five mar- 
ried ladies, six only had no money 
and yet got husbands. Ofeighty-three 
gentlewomen, only six! Of the un- 
married ladies, seventeen were with- 
cut fortunes ; thirty-one had, and yet 
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they got no mates. Out of the six 
penniless ladies who married, one had 
great personal attractions, and was 
united to a worn-out rake—another 
married a mechanic—a third aceepted 
arich eccentric stranger on a week's 
notice—a fourth was married by her 
mother to a lad much younger than 
herself—the remaining two were 
wooed and won by an advocate and 
a laird. Four of the six married their 
inferiors in birth. Of the five gentle- 
men out of the six husbands, four 
were very ugly fellows. The me- 
chanic and one of the gentlemen were 
tolerably good-looking. But one of 


_ these penniless married ladies was 


plain—the rest were handsome. 

All this is less of a digression than 
it looks. No such facts can be said 
of, we were about to write, the hap- 
pier daughters of the fishers. They 
almost all are married young. What 
a living philosopher and poet calls a 
stigma on civilization—an old maid, 
is scarcely known among them. As 
every healthy woman is really, from 
what she can do, a fortune in herself, 
and contributes her share to the main- 
tenance of the family, they marry 
early and for love. Seldom are these 
marriages unhappy. Prostitution is 
scarcely known. Occasionally the 
first child comes very soon—a cir- 
cumstance ascribed to the lytheness 
of the sandhills—but generally the 
‘women are chaste. On the whole, hu- 
man life goes on merrily in these rude 
fisher villages, although the benighted 
creatures do not know any thing of 
the doctrines of Malthus, and the 
duties flowing from them. 

The fisher villages differ exceed- 
ingly from each other. Though there 
is a common character, there is also a 
great difference between such villages 
as Newhaven, Fisherrow, and others 
near large towns, and those on remote 
and lonely parts of the coast. New- 
haven is celebrated for the fish dinners 
to be had in its inns, and contains no 
thatched and several good houses. 
Very different are such villages as Cairn- 
bulg, and Inveralloehie, situated about 
seven miles south of Fraserburgh, 
two villages, or rather one in two 
divisions, formed by a stream which 
runs through the middle of the prin- 
cipal thoroughfare. -These villages 
are approached by roads which beggar 
the powers of civilized description. 
The traveller with difficulty gets 
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accommodation for his horse, as the 
innkeeper declares he ean scarcely 
recollect the time when a nag had 
been tied up in his stable. In the 
spring of 1840, neither corn nor hay 
was to be had. So deep-rooted are 
the prejudices of the inhabitants in 
favour of their old ways of life, that 
not one of them would dare to set 
himself up as a reformer, or. appear to 
be at all better than the rest, either 
in dress, furniture, or ideas. The 
wealthy are in every thing like the 
poor in their appearance and habits, 
and dare not display any difference. 
Any innovation would bring on the 
guilty party the aversion of his neigh- 
urs. 

Superstitions, which Sunday schools 
and useful knowledge have partly 
driven from the brains of the present 
generation in our towns, are still vital 
convictions in all the sea-side villages. 
«When I was young,” said an old 
Scoteh lady recently, “folk were 
unco feeard at water-deevils, called 
water-kelpies; but noo I’velived to see 
them a’ deed, and I think iv I were to 
live anither generation I might outlive 
the vera deevil himsel’.” Water-kel- 
pies, mermaids, ghosts, the belief in 
lucky days, in omens of stars and 
clouds, is still, however, a practi- 
cal faith among the inhabitants of 
Cairnbulg, Collieston, Finnan, and 
Footdee. They tremble before an 
imaginary invisible. It is unlucky, 
they think, to carry an empty creel, 
and therefore they will carry stones 
rather than nothing. They have a 
dread of being counted, of which the 
mischievous boys of Aberdeen were 
wont to avail themselves, by crying as 
the fisherwomen passed— 


“ Ane, twa, three, 
What a lot of fisher-nannies I see !” 


On the evening preceding a day on 
which several boats belonging to Foot- 
dee were lost, and all hands perished 
at sea, an unusual omen was seen—a 
hare ran through their fish town; 
hence they fear the ery “ a bands fit 
in yer creel.” To Old Style and Old 
Christmas they tenaciously cling, in 
their business transactions and holiday 
observances, saying—“ New Style is 
man’s makin’, but auld style is Guid’s.”” 
About seventy or eighty years ago, a 
man of thename of William White, be- 
longing to Inverallochie, was executed 
for stealing. The name was imme- 
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diately proscribed as a tainted and 
dangerous thing. Though White was 
the most common of the half-dozen 
of surnames in the village, no man 
was brave enough to call his son by 
the christian name of William. A 
few years back a bold man, thinking 
the execution was forgotten, and 
knowing that it would be what no 
other name could be in the village, a 
distinctive appellation, christened his 
boy by the tainted name. Wise men 
shook their heads, and predicted that 
the boy would come to no good, if he 
did not turn out “ as great a rascal 
as ever ran between halter and rope.” 
He is now at school—a mark, a butt, 
a black sheep, a creature who has not 
a life to live, not only to his school- 
fellows, but also to the whole com- 
munity, solely for his name. There 
is every thing in a name, from a seat 
in the House of Lords down to a 
quiet stool on the earthen floor of the 
humble school of Inverallochie. He is 
a bold Boddam fisher-who will walk 
to Peterhead after nightfall. The 
boys of the parish of Rathen, in which 
Inverallochie lies, used, on seeing a 
string of fishwives approaching, to 
draw a line across the road with a 
stick ; and then standing on one side 
of it, they would shout a charm or 
imprecation so terrible that every fish - 
wife would scamper right and left over 
dykes and ditches, and through fields, 
rather than cross the fatal line. The 
end of the curse was revolting enough 
—* neist time that yer father, yer 
brither, or yer man, gangs to sea, may 
his boat be a bonnet till him.” Ifthe 
Rathen urchins still continue to annoy 
these women through their affections, 
we could wish the ‘‘ ducking stool” 
revived for the benefit of the rascals. 
Every class or sort of people have 
their oaths, which they count it small 


sin to break. Honourable gentlemen . 


will swear through the nine-inch doors 
of the Commons House, respecting 
bribery and their qualifications. Tine 
gentleman swore on his honour to the 
boy that he would not beat him if he 
eame down thetree. “I dinna ken 
aboot honour” replied the boy, “ but 
say as sure as death, an’ l’ll dee’t.” 
An Aberdeen lawyer swore the whole 
of the fishers of Collieston or Finny- 
fauld in a smuggling case without 
eliciting any thing. It was proposed 
to administer “the Fisher’s aith.” 
«s Na, faith, na,” cried the first witness 


to whom the words of fear were offered 
—‘“T'll swear ony thing ye like, but 
I'll nae swear that ane.” Light broke 
out of the case. The fishers vene- 
rate idiots. ‘ Ye’ve anither child 
whom ye havena mentioned,” said a 
Burgess of Peterhead to a poor fisher- 
woman the sea had just robbed of 
her husband. ‘ There’s the poor 
laddie that’s no vera right.” ** Ou 
ay, sir, but there’s nae fear of him, 
he's the Lord’s anointed.”’ Respect 
ing death they have many fearful be- 
liefs. In the dark of midnight, a light 
is seen proceeding without hands 
through the air from the house of the 
victim of the king of terrors, to the 
grave about to be occupied. Prior 
to a disaster at sea, the wraith of 
a doomed comrade is sometimes seen 
—figure, dress, and look defined— 
borne off in a sheet of flame, or a 
chariot of fire. 

The fishers are greatly in want of 
surnames. As they are all descended 
from a few common ancestors, and 
have from time immemorial kept 
themselves distinct from other low- 
landers, there are seldom more than 
two or three surnames in a fish town. 
There are twenty-five George Cowies 
in Buckie. The grocers, in * book- 
ing” their fisher customers, invariably 
insert the nickname or tee-name, and 
in the case of married men, write 
down the wife’s along with the hus- 
band’s name. Unmarried debtors 
have the names of their parents in- 
serted with theirown. In the town- 
register of Peterhead, these signatures 
occur, * Elizabeth Taylor, spouse to 
John Thomson, Souples,” Agnes 
Farquhar, spouse to W. Findlater, 
Stouttie.”’ 

In an unsophisticated village, the 
proper names only connect the inha- 
bitants with the external civilization, 
while the tee-name is, of necessity, 
the. thing for use. It is amusing 
enough to be permitted to turn over 
the leaves of a grocer’s ledger, and 
see the tee-names as they come 
up. Buckie, Beauty, Bam, Bigge- 
lugs, Collop, Helldom, the King, the 
Provost, Rochie, Stoattie, Sillerton, 
the Smack, Snipe, Snuffers, Toothie, 
Todlowrie. Ladies are occasional- 
ly found who are gallantly and 
exquisitely called the Cutter, the 
Bear, &c. Among the twenty-five 
George Cowies in Buckie, there 
are George Cowie, doodle, George 
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Cowie, carrot, and George Cowie, 


neep. ; 

a stranger had occasion to call on 
a fisherman, living in one of the 
Buchan fishing villages, of the name of 
Alexander White. But he was ig- 
norant both of his house and his tee- 
name. Unfortunately there were 
many persons of the name in the vil- 
lage. Meeting a girl, he askked— 

‘¢ Cou’d you tell me fa’r Sanny Fite 
lives?” 

“* Filk Sanny Fite?” 

*¢ Muckle Sanny Fite.” 

«* Filk muckle Sanny Fite ?” 

* Muckle lang Sanny Fite.” 

“‘ Filk muckle lang Sanny Fite >” 

«© Muckle lang gleyed Sanny Fite,” 
shouted the stranger. 

“ Oh! It's * Goup.the-lift’ y’ere 
seeking,” cried the girl, “ and fat the 
deevil for dinna ye speer for the man 
by his richt name at ance?” 

A good story is told of a postman in 
an English coal district, who had so 
completely forgotten his own proper 
name, and identified himself with his 
nickname, that he carried a letter cor- 
rectly addressed to himself, for a fort- 
night, making enquiries all the time 
for the party for whom it was intend- 
ed. In Buchan a story is told, which, 
though inferior, is similar to this, and 
has the merit of being strictly true, as 
living witnesses can attest it. A 
fisherman about to be married called 
on the session-clerk of a parish near 
Peterhead, for the purpose of having 
his intention registered. 

«© Aum gaun to be married, sir, 
and I was wanting to be beyukit.” 

* That’s right, Gibbie,” said the 
Dominie of . And what's 
your sweetheart’s name?” 


: ** Doot,” replied Gibbie, blushing- 





** What said you, Gilbert?” again 
enquired the clerk, who by this time 
had the register- book open before him, 
and was waiting, pen in hand, to make 
the important entry. 

** Doot,” repeated the fisherman, 
with emphasis. 

“ Doot! doot! you don’t mean to 
say that is her name?” 

“* Ay; surely.” 

«* Doot—O, I understand—that is 
her tee-name. But your bonny lass 
has another name—her proper name. 
Is she a Stephen or a Cordiner?” 

A glimmering notion began to 
dawn on the lover regarding the na- 


ture of the enquiry, and he answered 
briskly— 

ss A Cordiner, sir.” 

“Very well: now, what is her 
christian name—her first name ?” 

“* Tykes the bit div’ I ken /that 
noo!” 

“Ts it Jenny ?” 

66 Na, sir.” 

‘Is it Kirsty ?” 

s¢ Na, sir.” 

** Nanny, Grizzy, or Maggy ?” 

« Na, it is nane o’ that,” responded 
mournfully the happy possessor of the 
heart though not of the name of the 
fair Cordiner, the husband elect—be- 
tween whom and all his hopes there 
was now only a syllabic obstacle. 

“* My good fellow, this is a bad job 
—I cannot book you until I know the 
proper names of both parties. Your 
marriage, I fear, must be put off for 
a week. I cannot help it. Try it 
again.” 

Perplexed, chagrined, the expect- 
ant bridegroom, after pondering for a 
few minutes with a dull cloudy face 
which began to light up, at last sud- 
denly exclaimed— 

** Od, I'll wager it’s Bell!” 

«Why think you so?” asked the 
grave parish functionary. 

«* Because I saw a muckle B, (ba) 
on the dreast o’ her sark. 

All who live by the sea-side enjoy 
double sympathies compared with in- 
land dwellers. They have the farm, 
the town, the parish, the garden, to 
occupy their minds, as well as those 
who have not the sea with her ever- 
changing face and voice; her fish, 
ships, boats, waves, rocks, sand hills, 
pebbles, the kissing undulation of the 
summer tide, the fury and wrecks of 
the wintry breakers. They never 
want company who live by the sea. 
They must grow brave who have not 
merely opportunities of riding but 
also of boating, swimming, and en- 
countering the perils of the sea. As 
they have both the land and the sea 
to plough in, the means of subsistence 
are nearer at hand to the sea-side than 
to the inland dwellers. 

We know of few signs of wrecker 
feelings and habits among the inhabi- 
tants of the Scotch east coast like 
those which disgrace the Sussex coasts 
of England. In the last century there 
lived indeed, as we have heard, a 
fisherman, who, being really a pre- 
eminently pious and good man, except 
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a little too worldly, used to retire to 
ray aloud among the solitary sand- 
hills one of his requests being a peti- 
tion to the Lord in his mercy, when it 
was His will to cause a wreck, to send 
the waifs on the waves te the beach 
near the mouth ofthe Don. A similar 
petition is said to have occurred week- 
ly in the prayers of a minister of a 
sea-side parish. Though the proper- 
ty of wrecks needs protection among 
them as among most inhabitants of 
the British coast, and though our in- 
fant ears have listened to many a 
tale of rich vessels cast on the coast, 
of nights spent by all who lived near 
the terrible spot in lighting fires on 
rocks or hills, and firing off muskets 
to give hope to the perishing erews 
whose shrieks would ever and anon 
pierce through the darkness, we never 
heard the echo of a story of a murder 
done on the persons whom the storms 
had spared. Families have indeed 
been pointed out said to have been 
first enriched by waifs; but we doubt 
if the criminal records of the Scoteh 
east coast contain a single case of 
wrecker murder during the two last 
eenturies. The boy, the dog, or the 
cat, sometimes the only life preserved 
on these wrecks, was generally che- 
rished with an additional kindness on 
account of the sufferings undergone. 
Indeed, we know a recent instance of 
a striking scrupulousness regarding 
such property. The only burial-place 
of the entire village of Inverallochie 
is a lonely spot on the sea-shore, near 
Saint Combs. In the spring of last 
year the traveller was shown, in a eor- 
ner of the inclosure, the entire clothing 
of two seamen who had been east 
ashore and decently interred on the 
spot. The clothes lay exactly as they 
had been taken off the bodies—the 
braees still hooked to the back but- 
tons, the boots and every thing were 
- Yet the neighbouring poor 

had left them serupulously untouched. 
A boat which has once cost a life is 
never again used by a Buchan fisher: 
it is drawn up on a lonely part of the 
beach until it rots, or is destroyed by 
the first storm that reaches it. It 
would be most useful could we tell 
what have been the moral agencies 
and ideas which have produced this 
superiority of the inhabitants of the 
east coast of Scotland over the east 
coast wreckers of England; what 
theory of life grows up in the mind of 


a Scotch fisher—what forms that 
which fills the soul of a Sussex 
wrecker, and what are the circum- 
stances which modify the translation 
of their theories into practice. This 
knowledge were worth a cart-load of 
numerical statistics. 

Doubtless a great moral influence 
is the full occupation there is in these 
villages for their women. They are 
not cursed with lots of idle women 
whose labour is worth little or nothing, 
and who have consequently to support 
themselves on the vices of men. An- 
other blessed thing is the closeness of 
family ties. All the generations who 
are alive together live together. Their 
young grow up under the guardian 
eyes oftheir elders. They are always 
within earshot of the experience of 
life gathered in the greater part of a 
century, and concentrated into the 
venerable wisdom of proverbs and 
advice and examples, by persons who 
nursed and reared their helpless years. 
Unlike our factory population, their 
family ties are not broken for a few 
shillings a-week. 

The men discharge the sea, the 
women the land, portion of their com- 
mon labours. There is a great differ- 
ence between the herring, the salmon, 
and the white fisheries. Herrings are 
capricious, and do not come regular- 
ly to the 2ame coast banks to be 
caught. "hey sometimes desert a 
coast for years, and then come in a 
shoal which darkens the sea for miles, 
although beating it into foam. In 
the sea they are attended by seals 
with their round dark heads, por- 
poises gambling about, and whales 
spouting magnificently—in the air by 
clouds of cormorants and seagulls, 
diving, whirling about, and rending 
heaven with their clanging cry. The 
waves seem to become fish and birds. 
There have been herring fishings of 
late years at Peterhead and Fraser- 
burgh—in the Friths they have been 
pursued for centuries. Wherever the 
herring fishery goes, drunkenness, un- 
til the teetotallers began, used to go 
with it. Four Scotch pints was the 
weekly allowance of a boat's crew of 
five men, an allowance which was 
often drunk between Saturday and 
Monday. The men go out to sea 
for the white fishing between two and 
three o’clock in the morning, often in 
darkness and cold. They are well 
clad in their glazed hats, thick pea- 
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jackets, and serge trousers. For the 
herring fishing they go out between 
six and seven in the evening, and 
eome in before nine in the morning. 
Before starting they always drink to 
a “ White Lug.” 

After throwing out the net at a 
place which their experience pre- 
scribes, one man is appointed to 
watch, and the rest give themselves 
up to sleep in the bottom of the boat, 
as the gray morning becomes the 
bright day. But we must use the 
actual words of a Newhaven fisher :— 
“ye see afore we gang out wi’ the 
boats and the nets, we aye drink toa 
white lug. A corner of the net is 
what we ca’a lug, ye see. An’a white 
lug is, when we may be a’ sleepin’ in 
the boat except one man, and he pulls 
up the corner o’ the net to see if 
there’s any thing in’t. An’ if it looks 
white and glitterin’ like siller, and has, 
maybe, half a barrel o’ herrin’ in’t, 
and the man that sees that, cries ‘A 
white lug, men,’ they may be as 
dull as ye like, but that pits life in 
the mussel directly ; and there isa joy 
and drinking to it. But if the corner 
comes up, that’s a black lug, an’ there’s 
nae joy an’ nae drinking then, but a’ 
hanging their heads like a bulrush.” 
By the way, the intelligent fisher to 
whom we owe this graphic sketch, 
told us at the same time a part of his 
moral theory of life—his opinion of 
lawyers—‘* How they lee!” he ex- 
claimed ; “ there is nae fear of where 
they’!l gang—they’ll roast to the oil.” 

If the season is bad, the less scru- 
pulous fishers will slip out to sea even 
on the Sunday night, or soon after 
the stroke of twelve o'clock. The 
Buckie fishers often get up a ball for 
“luck.” They hire a large room and 
a fiddler, and reel for hours. Inspired 
by horns of ale, glasses of whiskey, 
music, and the smiles of their part- 
ners, they express their hilarity by a 
great tramp of their feet, a snap of 
their fingers, and the spirit-stirring, 
inimitable, unspellable, “‘ Whugh !” 
In the zeal of the dance, some of the 
men strip to the shirt—despite their 
unbraced canvass trowsers. How 
different this to the orderly waltzing 
of the people of the same class in 
France—on their own floors, or in 
their sober cabarets! Does not the 
very poorest French fisher owe his 
dancing acquirements to the fashion 
which once raised the repute of the 
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art so high in his country, that a great 
dancer used to talk of the two great 
families—the house of Vestris and the 
house of Bourbon? By the bye, even 


‘in Franee the fishers are a separate 


class. Though the middle and lower 
elasses dance together in the Ducass, 
I have not observed any but fishers 
mingling in their dances, on their 
often-recurring feast-days and holi- 
days. 

To cure and sell the fish is the 
business of the women, who thus ob- 
tain the power of the purse, which 
most manage well, albeit some of 
them are fond of whiskey. They dry 
the fish on the rocks or the stony 
beach. During the white-fishing sea~ 
son, you look down from the Buchan- 
ness light-house on acres of haddocks, 
whitening the wild rocks. Dealing 
in a ware not only, like all wares, of 
ever-shifting value, but of a pre- 
eminently uncertain value, they are 
in the habit of asking double the price 
they may be induced totake. Super- 
ficial and hasty censors condemn them 
for this dishonesty. It is no such 
thing. The accusation is false, both 
in morals and economics. The value 
to the buyer is the real value—the 
honest price—which they can ascer- 
tain only by bargaining. All dealers 
deem it fair to take advantages for 
their knowledge. A young house- 
wife, wishing to signalise her economy, 
offered a fishwoman less than the half 
of what she asked, and for the insult 
and the ignorance of her offer, richly 
merited the rebuff—* Gae awa to yer 
piawny, mem ; ye ken naething aboot 
fish.” The lady assumed dishonesty 
where there was only a conventional 
rule. The Buckie fishers are shy of let- 
ters, lest they should be cravers (duns), 
and of strangers, lest they should be 
messengers (bailiffs). A buyer wished 
a half-hundred of oysters. “ Willye 
tak them in aneses or fourses?” asked 
the seller, “ we count them in fourses, 
fifteen fourses to a word. But I'll 
count them in aneses to you.” 

“* Tl take them as you are accus- 
tomed to give them.” 

“ That's fifteen fourses to the half- 
hunner.” 

“© ©,” cried the buyer, ‘“‘in one 
way I'd only have fifty, but fifteen 
fours are sixty.” 

«“ Ye’d the windert of me there,” 
laughingly remarked the fisherwoman, 
who had tried to give fifty for sixty, 
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as half a hundred, contrary to custom. 
There is often reason as well as pathos 
in their pleas, as when, after a storm, 
they say, to keep up the price—* Fish 
is no fish the day, mem ; they’re men’s 
lives.” People are dishonest in the 
way of business who are otherwise in- 
capable of a meanness. A fact which 
most strikingly evinces the general 
honesty of the Newhaven fishers, is 
declared by a respectable baker in 
Leith Walk, who has dealt with them 
extensively for twenty years, and 
never refused credit ; and yet his bad 
debts, he believes, have not altogether 
amounted to half-a-crown. In fact, 
he never had a bad debt; andif he 
has lost, it has been his own fault. 

In carrying the fish to market, the 
fishwomen often perform extraordi- 
nary feats. A Collieston wife thinks 
nothing of walking into Aberdeen, a 
distance of twenty miles, to sell a creel- 
fu’ o’ dilse! In 1795, three of them 
went from Dunbar to Edinburgh, 
twenty-seven miles, with each a load 
of 200lb. of herrings on her back, in 
five hours. When the boats came in 
late in the forenoon to the harbour of 
Fisherrow, so as to leave them barely 
time to reach Edinburgh before din- 
ner, it was not unusual for them to 
perform their journey of five miles, 
three of them carrying the creel time 
about, in less than three quarters of an 
hour. Nowadays these feats are un- 
necessary, as the fish of Fisherrow 
and Cockenzie are carried by railway. 
But every where else these women 
still carry their great loads. Among 
the Buchan farmers and fishers the 
traffic is curiously hereditary. Certain 
families of fishers supply certain fami- 
lies of farmers from generation to 
generation, and no inducement is 
strong enough to cause a fisher to 
supply a family contrary to this rule. 
It is a system of barter become here- 
ditary ; and the person who dared to 
interfere with it would draw down on 
himself the wrath of his neighbours. 

Kay, in 1799, delineated, with all 
the truth of caricature,—(every body 
ought to know that Kay, Gillray, and 
H. B., are the truest likeness-makers 
of the last half.century,)—a hawker of 
salt in Edinburgh, in Margaret Suttie, 
a native of Fisherrow, who amused her 
generation by thinking aloud on the 
streets. A tough, keen-eyed, hook- 
nosed, short and thick carline is exe 
hibited to the life, calling— Wha’ll 


buy my lucky forpit o’ sa’at. Na, na, 
it ill no do. De’il ane yet.” She was 
believed to be awitch. Every morn- 
ing she used to go to the Saltpans, at 
Joppa, and buy her salt for the day at 
thirteenpence halfpenny a-peck, about 
seven pounds weight, retailing it at 
sixpence a caup—a wooden measure, 
the one end of which was a forpit, the 
other halfaforpit. She thought it 
lucky to say—‘ Na, na, de’il ane 
yet.” Her habit of thinking aloud 
gave much amusement to the boys, 
who used to listen to her. A fat 
clergyman waddling before her, she 
continued, whilehe remained in sight, 
crying, “Eh! but he’s fat—see how 
he shugs!—wha'll buy my lucky forpit 
0’ sa’at ?>—see how he shugs!” This 
personage died about twenty years 
ago, and did not live to see her trade 
abolished by the reduction of the salt 
duty. 

Though not wreckers, the fishers of 
both sexes used to be great smugglers. 
Curiously did the consciences of pious 
men—good, decent, devout, puritani- 
cal men, fit themselves without a 
twinge to smuggler pursuits. A good 
man is still alive in a northern town 
who was both a Seceder and a smug- 
gler, unrivalled at concealing a few 
tubs so neatly under the turf, that the 
keen eye of the gauger could not de- 
tect the cut next day. At christen- 
ings, ** Grace and growin’” used to 
be drunken to the child out of wooden 
caups full of gin, all over Buchan. The 
late collector, More, used to tell some 
anecdotes of the tricks of the women 
in conveying gin or hollands into 
Aberdeen. He observed a woman 
notorious for contrivances, carrying 
apparently a child in her arms. 
** Where are you going this morn- 
ing, Kirsty?” was his question. 

“I'm gaan up to the Tarnties, 
sir, (Trinity Church,) to get my 
chil’ christened.” 

“ Let me see it.” 

“Na, sir, it ’ud get cauld, that it 
would, in this frosty mornin’!” 

** Well, come wi’ me, and I'll give 
you something to warm it.” 

She flung the child from her, and 
off! It was a keg, made with straw 
into a thumping baby! Another 
woman smuggled hollands in tin hips. 
There was more of trick than daring 
in their illegal trade. 

Prior to the establishing of Preven- 
tive Stations, there was so much 
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smuggling carried on by the fishers, 
that the meanest hind scorned whiskey 
on the Buchan coast—a coast, by the 
way, well worthy of a more minute 


description than we can give it. Ex- 
cept near Aberdeen, we did not see, 
last autumn, within sight of the coast, 
a single tree or shrub in all the thirty 
or forty miles between Aberdeen and 
Peterhead. For fifteen miles the sea 
runs along sand-hills ; for the rest of 
the distance to Peterhead, the most 
eastern point of Scotland, bold, wild, 
lofty, jagged rocks girt the sea. Here 
and there a little village is seen; and 
the old castle of Slains, which is a 
ruin, and the new castle, a modern 
gingerbread affair, erected on grand 
granite rocks, with a marine villa be- 
longing to the Earl of Aberdeen, form 
the only sights on the coast, with the 
exception of the remarkable Bullers 
of Buchan. Green grass, brown 
heather, and yellowing corn cover the 
earth; but not a leaf can the eye de« 
tect. All is bleak, bare, cold, stern, 
Scotch, as if the very face of nature 
were sourly Presbyterian. 

‘¢ Bullers” is the common name of 
several rocky caverns and arches on 
the Buchan coast. The “ Pot” is 
most curious. Imagine a cavern en- 
tered by the sea, through an arch 
fifty feet high, but too narrow to allow 
a boat to pass without unshipping the 
oars. Rocks, topped with grass, rise 
ahundred and fifty feet above the arch. 
Row into the cavern three or four hun- 
dred feet, and preserving the arch and 
rocks above it, blow the interior roof 
of rocks away, until, beyond the sur- 
rounding walls of lofty rocks, you see 
blue skies and sunlight, which show 
you in the deep clear undulating 
waters, white rocks, and brown and 
green sea-flowers of ineffable beauty. 
This is the Pot. Though the arch is 
forty or fifty feet high, yet, when a 
storm is on the coast, it is choked with 
mad sea-foam, and the unrecofed ca- 
vern becomes a pot, caldron, boiler, 
or buller, of furious waves and whirl- 
pools. In the recesses of the Pot, one 
of which retires to some depth, as a 
boatman remarked, “ a’ mony a kag 
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has been hidden there, sir.” Smug 
glers and their kegs, a duchess and 
her dinner, are now the associations of 
this wild scene, instead of the mer- 
maids with their witching music and 
their death-boding screams. 

’ Literature has given the spot its 
best associations. Samuel Johnson 
visited this scene on the 24th of Au- 
gust 1773—Walter Scott on the 31st 
of July 1814. Boswell says it was 
alarming to see old Johnson striding 
irregularly along the footpath, round 
the top of the monstrous caldron. 
Scott remarks the place where the 
path is only two feet wide, with a 
monstrous precipice on either side. 
At his visit, Johnson was sixty-four, 
Scott forty-three. Every British mind 
can picture the men. 

Of the foreign origin of the fishers, 
there can be very little doubt. It was 
the policy of the Scotch kings, from 
the earliest times, to encourage colo- 
nies of fishers from Norway, Den- 
mark, and Holland. The fishers of 
Buckshaven were wont to dance the 
Danish sword dance. 

A considerable part of the humour 
afloat in Scotland respecting the fish- 
ers, consists of stories of their ren- 
counters with Presbyterian clergy= 
men. The minister of Footdee had 
preached on the text about casting 
bread on the waters, to find it after 
many days. He afterwards asked a 
woman why she had left off attending 
church. “ Because ye tell lees, sir. 
I baked a cake, and a big cake it was, 
sir, and John and me coost it into the 
sea between the pier-heads, sir, but 
deil pick out my eyne if we've seen 
a stime (atom) of it again.” A very 
zealous clergyman was in the habit of 
visiting a fishing village every week, 
to examine the people in the Shorter 
Catechism. Adam L » a fisher, 
got tipsy, fell and broke his nose, just 
before a catechetical visit at his cot- 
tage. His wife huddled him into bed. 
When the minister began to question 
the woman, he asked her the cause of 
the fall of Adam? Thinking all was 
found out, she answered, “ ’ Deed, sir, 
it was naething but drink.” 
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CALEB STUKELY. 


Part II, 


CoLLEGE. 


A.most before I was aware of my 
own existence in the town and uni- 
versity of Cambridge, it appeared that 
others had been possessed of the fact: 
for, upon Jeaving the narrow slip of 
lodging in which I had passed the 
night, (and which, certainly, might 
be styled the bed-room, inasmuch as 
there was just room enough for a bed 
init, and nothing more,) and entering 
the sitting. room adjoining, I discover- 
ed upon the table, awaiting me, a let- 
ter in due form addressed to Caleb 
Stukely, Esq., Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. The contents were as follows: 

** The Vice-Chancellor presents his 
kind regards to Mr Stukely, and trusts 
that Mr Stukely, senior, as well as 
Mrs Stukely, are in the enjoyment of 
the best possible health, as this leaves 
the Vice-Chancellor at present; at the 
same time, the V. C. begs to request 
the favour of Mr Stukely’s company 
at breakfast this morning, trusting 
that no previous engagement will de- 
prive him of the honour. 

«N.B. Mr Stukely will please at- 
tend in full dress.” 

. Fiattered as I really felt by this in- 
vitation, I attributed it rather to the 
high character which my father en- 
joyed as a trader in the city of Lon- 
don, than to any personal desert, of 
which the Vice-Chancellor must ne- 
cessarily have been ignorant. Singu- 
larly vigilant, however, I could not 
but consider that system, by which 
the private condition and movements 
of the humblest of scholars were so 
immediately observed and communi- 
cated to the highest authorities. Could 
this be the usual mode of receiving the 
adopted into the affectionate bosom of 
alma mater? or was it an especial mark 
of attention extended to me—an ex- 
ception from the general rule? Let my 
youth plead for the modesty that in- 
duced me to form the latter opinion. 
Not having yet donned my academic 
costume, I argued that it would be 
becoming in me to present myself in 
that particular dress which had been 
made in London expressly for evening 
parties ; albeit, such mighty and fa- 


shionable doings had been foreign to 
the quiet abode from which I had mi- 
grated. By Mr Simmonds I was di- 
rected to the Vice-Chancellor’s abode. 
The reader will not have forgotten 
that very respectable character intro- 
duced by Mr Temple in his narrative 
at the close of the last chapter—to 
wit, the gyp of Mr Husband, The 
above-mentioned Simmonds perform- 
ed the like office for me; but let not 
the worthiest of his species be con- 
founded with the vilest. Picture to 
yourself a body curved and bending 
beneath a load of years—a Mead 
blanched in the service of old Time, 
not a hair but wearing the master’s 
livery—an eye of settled stilluess—a 
hand, bloodless and old indeed, active 
only in its tremblings, squeezed up 
and faded—a gait, to say it was a 
child’s would be to libel nature, it 
was so weak and tottering. This was 
the external Simmonds. The invisi- 
ble part of him was not younger or 
fresher in the hour that his Maker 
first breathed the breath of life in 
him. Llexperienced a feeling of shame 
when I engaged him. 

** You are too old for work, man,” 
said I to him. ; 

** Not I, indeed, sir,” was his reply; 
«*]’m nearer to fourscore than seven- 
ty—that is true; but I’ll warrant you 
a lad of eighteen is not more nimble. 
Look here, now.”” And he attempted 
to run across the room! The exhibi- 
tion was melancholy indeed. “ Be- 
sides,” he continued, holding his sides, 
and catching his breath after the ex- 
ertion, “I’ve a grandson—God bless 
him !—who takes all the labour off 
my hands. But I should die if I were 
to give it up altogether. Sixty years 
come next Shrovetide have I done duty 
here. Ah, sir, things are different 
now! Times are not as they have 
been!” 

(I discovered, when I became a few 
years older, that no times are ever as 
they have been. It isa fault inherent 
in the nature of times. Mr Simmonds 
had no particular complaint to make; 
his remark was general.) 
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< Perhaps, 
when I had agreed to hire him, “‘ you 
would like to be shown over your 


sir,” said: Mr Simmonds, 


room. Be good enough to follow 
me.” I must here premise that my 
room was of moderate dimensions, and 
might be described as containing one 
very large fireplace, one very large 
eupboard, two very large window- 
sills, and two very small windows. 
Further, it was wainscoted, and in 
the ceiling the artificial black prepon- 
derated considerably over the natural 
white. Having observed all this be- 
fore, and at a glance, I was certainly 
not prepared for the important air 
with which Mr Simmonds proceeded 
to point out the various localities and 
ornaments of the place. He made 
first for the large cupboard. 

* This,” said he, opening it, * is 
your pantry and larder, your china 
closet, and the receptacle for your 
bellows, gridiron, tea-kettle, and little 
saucepan. This,” he continued, 
having reached the window-seat, “ is 
your wine-cellar.” 

‘‘ Indeed!” I exclaimed, not com- 
prehending him. 

*«* Your wine-cellar,” he repeated, 
lifting up the top of the window-sill, 
which was hinged to the rest of the 
timber, and discovering a hollow case 
reaching to the floor, and filled with 
sawdust. 

«« And this,” said he, performing the 
same ceremony at the fellow window- 
sill, “ is your coal-cellar. The locks of 
all are, as you see, broken, and my 
first advice to you is, that you imme- 
diately get them repaired. It is a 
little guard, though not much to be 
sure—more’s the pity !’’ Without en- 
quiring further into the meaning of 
these dark hints, I changed the con- 
versation to the subject of the Vice- 
Chancellor. I desired, before my 
visit, to gather something of his cha- 
racter. 

‘* Do you know any thing of him?” 
I asked Simmonds. “ Is he an agree- 
able gentleman ?” 

« Why, look you, Mr Stukely,” 
answered the gyp, “just as I am 
standing talking to you now, I stood 
talking to him fifty years ago come 
next commencement. Do I know 
any thing of him! That is good! Yes, 
I should say I do—a little. For about 
four years, between you and me, sir, I 
knew rather too much of him. He 
was a mortal wild one, and many a 
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scrape he got me and himself into, 
and many a falsehood—more’s the sor- 
row !—did he invent to get us out of it. 
But he had a mort of money, and, of 
course, could do what poorer men 
daren’t. He’s an altered man now.” 

“ He must have been a hard worker, 
too, and distinguished himself, no 
doubt, before he became master of his 
college.” 

«* Didn’t I tell you just now, sir, 
that he was a very rich man? Besides, 
in those days, things were very diffe- 
rent. He gave the best dinners, and 
drank the best wine in the university, 
(and, for the matter o’ that, so he does 
now,) and the fellows of his college 
were proud of him, and made him one 
of themselves—gave him a fellowship, 
and then voted him master at the next 
election. It was a great shame though; 
for, do you know—you needn't repeat 
it—there was a young man who had 
almost worked himself to death for 
that very fellowship, and who had no- 
thing in the world but his own talents 
to depend upon ; he actually tcok the 
thing so much to heart, that he was 
found dead in his bed, with a bottle of 
poison clenched fast in his hand.” 

“ You don’t say so!” 

‘“¢ I do say so, and the master didn’t 
like it at all. it was hushed up in the 
college. The Dons gave it out that 
he died of apoplexy. However, the 
master, I'm told, allowed the poor 
young man’s father an annuity as long 
as he lived, which I always thought 
was very kind and considerate of him.” 

* I’m surprized,” I said, ‘that you 
don’t live with him!” 

‘* No, sir, I'd rather not. The 
master has asked me once or twice, 
but I’m happier here. He is ver 
kind to me still, and many a ble 
winter he has changed into a blessed 
summer for me. He is very good at 
heart ; but, as I get older, I wish more 
that I had never been his gyp.” 

Thus informed, I set out for the 
Vice-Chancellor’s residence. He was 
the master of a small college, situated 
in one of the principal streets of Cam- 
bridge. In my time, it was an old 
and picturesque building, and looked 
grave and cumely ; snugly protected 
as it was by its long brick wall, and 
row of lofty poplar trees. That wall, 
and those poplar trees have been since 
razed ; the edifice has been plastered 
over, and stands, with its immodest 
glare of pretension, a very whited 
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sepulchre. I rang gently at the lodge 
gate, and modestly placed my card in 
the hand of the well-dressed domestic 
who opened it. He retired for a quar- 
ter of an hour, and then returned, 
desiring me to follow him up stairs. 
During his absence, I had not failed 
to notice the painful silence that ex- 
tended through the place. It was not 
the delicious quiet that I had expe- 
rienced on the orchard ground the day 
before. No, that was the silence of 
nature and of life, cheerful and exhila- 
rating. Th’s was oppressive—the 
cold and earthy stillness of the tomb. 
A cough echoed through the house 
again—once a door slammed, and 
there rung through the dwelling a long 
and hideous reverberation. We passed 
into a spacious and well-filled library, 
then through a noble room with 
polished oaken floors. This looked 
upon a beautiful and extensive lawn. 
Shadows of massive floating clouds 
skimmed the green surface as I softly 
trod the room, and deepened the 
sombreness that pervaded the scholas- 
tic habitation. Beyond was the draw- 
ing-room, an apartment of good dimen- 
sions, and literally crowded with costly 
furniture. Here the lackey stopped, 
and drawing to the fireplace a bulky 
chair, capacious enough for four, he 
begged me to be seated, and then took 
his leave. 

As it seemed to be the fashion in 
this establishment to proceed with as 
little hurry and fatigue as possible, I 
had ample time afforded me to ob- 
serve the various sumptuous articles by 
which I was surrouuded; but my 
curiosity was particularly excited by a 
small curtain which hung at the fur- 
ther end of the ‘room, evidently con- 
cealing something that was held too 
sacred for the vulgar eye. For some 
.time I fought against my desire, but 
unable at length to resist the tempta- 
tion, I withdrew the curtain, and dis- 
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covered, not what I had expected to 
find, the form and feature of some 
ladye-love, but a portrait by Vandyke, 
painted in all the boldness and truth 
of that great master, and bearing 
beneath it the following inscription, 
“Oliver Cromwell, protector of Eng- 
land."’* 

The thunder of another door per- 
mitted me only to glance at the por- 
trait and to replace the curtain. The 
drawing-room door opened, and in an 
invalid’s chair, wheeled into my pre- 
sence by the aforesaid lackey, entered 
the Vice-Chancellor. 

He was a fine man, tall, sinewy, and 
robust-looking ; his chest was broad 
and manly, his voice strong and sono- 
rous, his face very florid, and his hair 
white as the purified particles of snow. 
Beholding him as I did at our first 
interview, an experienced physiogno-« 
mist would have drawn two conclu- 
sions. First, that nature had never 
intended the Vice- Chancellor for such 
a chair: and secondly, that his living 
was good and he did not quarrel with 
it. He was wheeled to the fireplace, 
and he bade me be seated next to him. 

‘* And now, sir,” he began, ‘* what’s 
your business ?” 

If he had accused me of robbing 
him I could not have been more 
alarmed than when he put this ques- 
tion to me. Had I made a mistake? 
Come to the wrong college, for in- 
stance? Simmonds’s account had al- 
ready filled me with awe, and the big 
house had not decreased it. I thought 
it advisable to give him at once the 
note of invitation that I had received. 
He took it silently, and read it. He 
then looked hard at me, and read it 
again. 

** How long have you been in Cam- 
bridge ?” said he. 

«* Since last night, sir.” 

‘* Are you a freshman ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 





* This portrait hung in the drawing-room of the lodge attached to the college, of 


which the Protector was a member, 


The following legend concerning it was believed 





by old Simmonds. Many years ago—it is not said how many—a letter was received by 
the existing master of the college, desiring that the gates and lodge door should be left 
open at a certain hour of the night, and free access afforded to the drawing-room, in 
order that the picture of Oliver Cromwell might be therein deposited, in compliance 
with his own dying request. It was hinted, at the same time, that if any endeavour 
were made to discover either the donor or bearer of the gift, the portrait would be for 
ever lost to the college, and curiosity still left ungratified. The terms were strictly 
complied with, and the picture found its way in; for the next morning it was hanging 


on the wall. 
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«© What college?” 

“ Trinity, sir.” 

“ Have you made any acquaintances 
yet?” 

** Only Simmonds’s, sir, the gyp’s. 

« Ring that bell.” 

I rang it, and my old friend the 
lackey appeared. 

‘«« Breakfast!” said the Vice-Chan- 
cellor. 

“ Sir?’ quoth the footman, as one 
who had not quite understood the 
order. 

“‘ Breakfast!” was repeated in a 
tone of command, that at one and the 
same time frightened the man out of 
the room, and me into the very corner 
of the large chair in which I was sit- 
ting. 

The breakfast was soon brought. 
The footman made the tea, and 
waited upon us. The master ate and 
drank very little—almost as little, in- 
deed, as myself, who had by this time 
begun to feel any how but comfort- 
able, and to find no very great plea- 
sure in the especial mark of favour 
with which I had been indulged. 

«* From what part of the country 
do you come, my lad?’ enquired 
the Vice-Chancellor when the cloth 
was removed, and with more kindly 
an air than he had shown before. 
(* A curious question,” thought I, 
‘‘ after enquiring so particularly re- 
specting the health of my father and 
mother!) 

«* From London, sir,” I replied. 

‘¢ From London! that’s ver 
markable! and how old are you ?” 

‘‘ Eighteen, sir,” said I, getting con- 
fidence from the Vice-Chancellor’s in- 
creasing amenity of manners. 

«* Then you ought to be thoroughly 
ashamed of yourself,” was the damp- 
ing reply. ‘“ What! a Londoner— 
and eighteen years of age! to be 
gulled like a——oh—oh—oh, this 
infernal gout! You young fool,” he 
roared out, ‘ what do you mean by 
it?” 

I jumped from my seat in great 
trepidation, and thought, all things 
considered, 1 had better go back again. 
My hand was on the door when he 
summoned me to my chair. 

ss Sit down, and hear what I have 
to say. Somebody has made a fool 
of you. That letter is an imposition. 
I never invited you to breakfast.” 

“No, Sir! I am sure I'm very 
sorry then "m= 
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‘‘ Never mind. Are you certain 
you’ve made no man’s acquaintance ?” 

* 1 am sure I haven’t, sir. I only 
came last night.” 

“‘ How did you get here?” 

** By coach, sir, from London.” 

** With whom did you travel ?” 

Now, the very moment the Vice- 
Chancellor put the question to me, the 
form of Mr James Temple, with his 
hypocritical serious face, rose up be- 
fore me ; and I felt as certain as I did 
of my own identity, that to him, and 
to no one else, was I indebted for this 
very agreeable business. ‘* With two 
under-graduates, sir—Mr Solomon 
Levy, a gentleman of very great re. 
spectability, and two ladies.” 

*“*Do you know the under-gradu- 
ates’ names ?” 

“ Yes, sir. Temple.” 

* Their college ?” 

s¢ T don’t know, sir.” 

“ Very well, young man. I'm 
glad to see you so straightforward,” 
said my questioner, writing down the 
name. ‘** And now, before you go, 
take a word of advice. If you don’t 
improve very rapidly, this is likely to 
be not the last occasion of your being 
duped. You must be a man, sir— 
think, act, and feel like a man oh 
—oh, this cursed gout! Do you hear: 
what I say, you goose >” and he bel- 
lowed out again. 

ss Yes, sir.” 

* Then why don’t you answer, 
when you see me in such pain? I 
tell you it will not do to be a boy, 
where all your companions are men. 
What's the use of your looking at that 
sofa, whilst I am talking ?—look at me, 
can’t you? If ever you receive such 
letters again, put them into the fire at 
once, and don’t believe them. You 
must learn your true position as soon 
as you can; until you do, you never 
can be comfortable or at your ease. 
Attend well to your studies, and keep 
good hours. I suppose you know the 
proverb — Aurora amica musarum. 
When IJ was a student, I was never 
out of bed after nine o’clock in the 
evening, or in it after six in the morn- 
ing. Winter or summer makes no 
difference to an honest student, who 
has his work to do, and will get 
through it. I have never known such 
happy hours as those spent as an un- 
der-graduate in this college. All 
summers were as one summer, and all 
winters as one winter, they were so 
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much alike. Every season found me 
at my beoks, and whether the birds 
whistled, and the sun shone warm upon 
my study, or whether it was dark and 
dreary witheut, and I had to sit by 
my snug fire, and read by my little 
lamp, the simple faet of my being in- 
dustrious was the same. There I was 
to be found; and I have reaped the 
good reward. Look at me, sir! the 
representative of one who is the repre- 
sentative ef so many glorious, noble, 
and religious foundations. Be assured, 
young man, exeellenee in any one 
thing is not to be reached without the 
closest perseverance, and the severest 
self-denial.” 

I was not a little staggered by the 
‘Vice-Chancellor’s reminiscence of his 
early days. Here were two old men, 
both greyheaded, telling one story, 
yetso differently, that, without attempt- 
ing to mince either the subject-mat- 
ter, or my expression, I was brought 
to the very disagreeable neeessity of 
regarding one of them as the most 
eminent and egregious old liar that 
had ever been endowed with the fa- 
culty of speeeh. I made, for the nonce, 
a philosophical inference. The Vice- 


Chancellor was a great man, and could 


not lie. Poor Simmonds was a hire- 
ling, and did so ex officio. 

“I desire to say one word more 
before you go, and that is with regard 
to your attendance at chapel. Your 
college will exact only a certain num- 
ber of attendances during the week ; 
but you will ask your conscience what 
ét will require, and if it will be satisfied 
with any thing short of a regular 
daily regard for the ordinances of your 
religion. Christianity, young man, is 
neither classies nor mathematics: it is 
something superior to beth; those 
are indeed the food and substance of 
the mind, but this is the mind's regu- 
lator. It pleases me to find that you 
are so attentive to what I say. If 
you ask me what will improve the 
temper, render us amiable, regardful 
of our social duties, good politicians, 
benevolent members of society, and 
perfect gentlemen, I answer Chris- 
tianity ; and to subdue and overcome 
the pains beth of body and of mind, 
I may freely say, from experience, I 
know nothing so powerful and effica- 
cious.” Here the gout became once 
more exeeedingly troublesome, and 
caused great pain to the worthy 
speaker. There arose first a rapid 
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and sharp drawing of the breath, then 
the blatant roar ——“ Ring the bell, 
you young raseal!” almost sereeched 
the Vice-Chancellor, rolling in his 
chair with agony. I rushed to the 
rope, and in my violent haste pulled 
itto the ground, without provoking the 
slightest tinkling from the bell. The 
master stared at me as if he would 
have strangled me, had he been at 
liberty and able, which, thank Hea- 
ven, he was not. He bit his lip and 
frowned, tossed about and groaned, 
and at last it burst out— 

“D n you, you young villain, 
can’t you bawl on the stairs ?” 

This concluding practical illustra- 
tien of the master’s own doctrine, was 
favourable at least to my good opinion 
of poor Simmonds, who, I must con- 
fess, during the first part of the Vice- 
Chancellor’s last speech, had been 
rapidly siaking in my estimation. 
When I returned to my rooms, the 
old man was busy in the repairs of 
the cupboard and “ cellars.” 

I repeated to him the whole of the 
morning’s business, without thinking 
it neeessary to refer to the sham invi- 
tation, and the object of my visit. 

« Ah, poor man l” sighed the gyp; 
‘* "tis very strange and very shocking. 
He has told the same story so often, 
and to so many, that at last he be- 
lieves it himself. H2 talks too much, 
and does too little. Ah, sad work, 
sad work! The doings at that lodge 
on many a Sabbath-day, are a scandal 
to the place. What's the use of a 
sermon at St Mary’s, if a man’s 
knocked up afterwards in the night to 
take the preacher home? Have I not 
done it more than once? It’s too 
bad ; and what a true and awful say- 
ing that is—‘ What shall it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul !’” 

As all this was uttered in an under 
tone, and rather to himself than to 
me, I deemed that I had no business 
to teaze the old man by further inter- 
rogations. During the whole of the 
day he remained in and about my 
room, doing literally nothing, but 
amusing himself with the fancy that 
he was labouring hard for my happi~ 
ness and comfort. He saw that my 
modicum of coals was safely deposited 
in the proper place, and carefully 
wiped and lecked the window-seat 
afterwards. He bustled about, lan- 
guidly enough, with his grandson, 
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who came in the course of the morn- 
ing with articles of furniture that be- 
longed to the room, (and who, indeed, 
performed all that was needful and 
proper to be done,) and at length, 
about six o’clock in the evening, 
placing my commons on the table, 
and poking the fire to make the kettle 
boil, he looked round the. room, 
thought “he had now done every 
thing, and would therefore go home” 
—which saying, he crept away. 

I had now been two days absent 
from my parents, and for the first 
time working in life, as it were, on 
my own account. Surely my short 
experience had been neither credit- 
able to the world, nor satisfaetory to 
the humble individual who had throwa 
himself upon its sympathies and good 
nature? My treatment had been ra- 
ther that of a dog venturing into a 
pre-occupied kennel, than of a human 
being joining the social common- 
wealth, and seeking the rights and 
immunities of a denizen. It was im- 
possible to avoid the flattering convic- 
tion, that both by Mr Temple and the 
Vice- Chancellor—the former scarcely 
a month elder than myself, and that 
was the most unpleasant reflection in 
the whole transactiona—1 was regarded 


as no better than a fool, to be played 
upon or insulted, according to the 
present and prevailing humour of the 
party that took mein hand. Temple 
had insulted me covertly when he ban- 
tered me in the orchard-ground, and, 
in writing the letter, had openly played 


upon me. The Vice-Chancellor had 
proceeded contrariwise. He tacitly 
played upon me when he ordered the 
breakfast, and, without disguise or 
reservation, grossly insulted me, as 
the reader has seen. 

These thoughts, as I lay in bed the 
second night, irritated and distressed 
me. To be sure, I had a consolation, 
and it was no small one. The Vice- 
Chancellor himself was a bad man, 
and the tone of young Temple’s mind, 
whatever might be its power or cali- 
bre, was unhealthy and immoral; 
neither of them, manifestly, were men 
whose good or evil opinion ought to 
be of value or interest to me, and I 
was not justified in accepting them at 
once as samples of the body politic. 
I had, beyond all this, that innate 
sense of self-respect which innocence 
and truth engender, and this acquitted 
me of degradation, even as I blushed 
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beneath my coverings for shame. 
Why did Wise cease todoso? Oh 
that we could keep for ever, bright 
and burning, like the sacred fires of 
old, the holy light of purity which 
defends our falien nature still! How 
much that now looks brazen-bold, 
would shrink away, and be dismiss- 
ed for ever! It is when the im- 
mortal part of us burns dull within, 
that sin is bold, and Satan dangerous. 
Then is it, too, that reason slumbers, 
and the virtuous man is left to pine 
beneath the scorn and pity of the 
vilest. Unprotected, and given over 
to itself, the flesh is tender, and can- 
not bear the breath of ridicule, though 


the source itself be rotten. 


It may not,on this account, be sur- 
prising to the reader, that although I 
had fallen to sleep, satisfied that no- 
thing had transpired in which I had 
made a sacrifice of principle or cha- 
racter, and that did not reflect. rather 
upon others than upon me, I was 
unable, notwithstanding, on the third 
morning, to cast off the sense of an- 
noyance which I had taken to my 
pillow, or to rise superior to the dee 
humiliation which had fastened itse 
upon me. 

‘In the eyes of others,” whispered 
my human pride, “ you are of no 
account. As they pass by you, they 
read Fool written on your forehead ; 
and truly, as the Vice-Chancellor says, 
this is not the last time that men shall 
use you for their sport.” 

I envied the happier condition of 
those who had spent their days in the 
world, making themselves conversant 
with the doings and the habits of 
men—who were entitled to assume a 
position in the community, and could 
command its respect. And then I 
passed on to my own home—shail I 
confess it ?—blushing by the way for 
that simple and domestic grace which 
was its ornament and honour. Yes, 
for a moment, I became madly impa- 
tient and tormented, and during the 
wild paroxysm, suffered base and 
cruel thoughts to make a fiend and 
monster of me. Thank God! it was 
but for a moment; for could I live, and 
bear about with me one thought that 
should impair the fulness of my filial 
love? Happily, my folly took another 
bent. Burning with shame for the 
indignities I had suffered, and deter- . 
mined upon revenge—such a reve: 
as in its perfect gratification should 
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humble those who looked upon me 
with contempt, and take from my 
own mind the smarting sting that had 
been inflicted there, 1 made a zeal- 
ous vow, and at once embarked every 
feeling and desire in the labour of 
the fulfilment. The solemn promise 
made to myself was this: Every en- 
ergy and talent that I possessed, I 
resolved henceforward to dedicate to 
the pursuits and employments, the 
honours and rewards of the Univer- 
sity. My father and mother should 
be revered for my sake, and those who 
trifled with me now, should be taught 
respect for my acquirements, if not 
for myself. With the vitality and 
vehemence of a passion, did the idea 
of distinction force itself upon my 
imagination ; and, like the passion of a 
boy, it was restless and uneasy till some 
steps were taken for its indulgence. 
Stamped on my memory, never to be 
obliterated, is the day on which I at- 
tended my first lecture. With an 


emulous and quivering curiosity, I lis- 
tened to the answers of those who 
were of the same standing as myself, 
and judged from their readiness and 
ability, both of the amount of know- 
ledge that was arrayed against me, 


and the order of minds with which I 
had to contend. As the papers of 
some were handed to me to be passed 
on to the tutor, I detained them in 
their passage for one eager snatch of 
sight, in order to compare the proofs 
and results with those I had already 
given on the same questions. Did I 
discover the slightest discrepancy in 
my favour, a problem brought out 
with less care, defective only in one 
step, I hugged the knowledge to my 
heart, and was rejoiced indeed. It 
was a sweet gratification to me to 
find, from the tutor’s manner, that he 
was pleased with my work. He look- 
ed over my papers with care at first, 
but before the close of the lecture, he 
was content to give them a glance, 
and to turn his eye to the result. For 
some he had a word of complaint, for 
others reproof.—( He was an iron man, 
knew his business well, and spoke as 
he thought, with the same bluntness to 
the friend of seven years as to the 
stranger of to-day. )—And to me only, 
of the whole number, did he accord 
his unmodified approbation. ‘ Very 
good, Mr Stukely—very good!” was 
the observation that he made upon the 
last paper that I sent to him. The 
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men at the same moment looked up at 
me, and I experienced the glory of a 
triumph. 

As I walked from the lecture, across 
the court, to my room, the tutor 
stopped me. 

“* What school do you come from, 
Mr Stukely 2” 

I explained to him the nature of my 
previous reading with the clergyman 
in our neighbourhood. 

‘* You work out your things very 
neatly. Come to my rooms after 
hall to-day.” 

If before the lecture I had resolved 
upon my plan of conduct, I was now 
not to be shaken from the one object 
of my life by any influence that could 
be brought against me. I had gone 
into the room, regarding the men as 
my natural enemies ; but, when I left. 
it, my superiority, and, still more, the 
implied acknowledgement of it on the 
part of the tutor, had rubbed away 
the asperity, and brought me to think 
more charitably of them. I secretly 
determined, however, upon one course 
of procedure, and that was, so to cone 
duct myself always before my com- 
petitors, as to give them no reason to 
suppose that I was straining to beat 
them, and, by every artifice I could 
p! .ctise, to keep them off their guard, 
drawing their attention chiefly to my 
own apparent freedom from labour 
and easiness of disposition. If the 
usage I had received had effected no- 
thing else, it had been very successful 
in sowing the seeds of a selfish, sordid 
hypocrisy. 

in the course of a few weeks I became 
friendly and familiar with more than 
one under-graduate of my college. 
They courted my society: I did not 
seek theirs. Amongst the rest, there 
was a man of the same year as myself. 
He was of a reserved and modest habit, 
thoughtful and intellectual. In the lec- 
ture-room, he caused me more uneasi- 
ness than all the others together. We 
did not meet the first day. He came up 
afterwards. and soon—too soon, alas ! 
for my equanimity and comfort—he 
began to share in the favourable ex- 
pressions and encomiums of the tutor. 
He was a tall thin man, somewhat 
older than myself, excessively pale and 
weak-looking, possessing large and 
piercing black eyes. He was remark- 
able for a seeming and complete 
exemption from all physical exertion 
and suffering. He glided about so 
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noiselessly, and his doings partook so 
largely of quietism, that he gave you 
the notion of a spirit rather than of a 
human being; or, you might suppose, 
if your humour were quaint, that the 
soul was anxious for her fragile 
covering, so wasted and so wan al- 
ready, and, forits safety, suspended its 
accustomed privileges. The paucity 
of his words corresponded with the 
inactivity of his body; but, if it were 
proper to conclude from appearances, 
the restlessness of his mind made up 
for both. He had a noble forehead, 
and, young as he was, a few long and 
slender hairs only hung dispersed and 
straggling about his head, as though 
the incessant working of the brain be- 
neath had blighted and thrown off the 
rest, and they were soon to follow. 
This individual had attached himself 
to me, and early in the period of our 
acquaintance, he would often follow 
me to my room, and, without ex- 
changing a dozen words, sit listlessly 
at the window, his emaciated hand 
supporting his bending head; or he 
would muse, for an hour or two per- 
haps, over some dusty work of meta- 
physics, faintly smiling when he ap- 
proved, and uttering the monosyllable 
4*no” as often as he differed from the 
author. So would he come and go, 
careless if his visits pleased, and in- 
nocent of the great alarm they caused 
me. As for myself—knowing how 
closely in the lecture-room he ran upon 
my heels, how easily, once or twice, 
he had unwound a knotty point, that 
in the strength of its entanglement 
had set even me at bold defiance, and 
how, without the shadow of an effort, 
he executed that which cost me the 
dearest labour to accomplish—I hated 
him most heartily, and estimated his 
visits as you would the encroach- 
ments of an adversary, and the stra- 
tagems of aspy. There was a scho- 
larship of some value open to fresh- 
men, the examination for which took 
place at the close of the first academic 

ear. To the attainment of this I 
ooked forward with a sanguineness 
that could not admit the possibility of 
failure. I had set my mind, my heart, 
my happiness, upon it. It was the 
point in which all hope of after joy 
was centred, from which, if ever, the 
future energies must radiate. After 
I had tried the ground, and felt it 
sure, to behold an interloper seizing 
from my grasp the prize that was 
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already mine! The thought was mad- 
dening. What a discomfiture and 
terrible destruction of all my lofty as- 
pirations! Were they to end in this ? 
I would not permit so wretched a be- 
lief. I promised to devote myself, 
with redoubled energy, to the measures 
necessary for the coming battle. I 
might reach him yet! Besides, who 
knew? the sum of my knowledge 
might still exceed his, notwithstanding 
that his acuteness, in solitary in- 
stances, had evinced itself at the mo- 
ment superior to my own. And again 
I thought—and from the thought, the 
reader will learn how rapidly J was 
advancing, not only in the knowledge 
of the doctrine of chances, but of all 
that was virtuous and lovely in morals— 
I thought that this sickly fellow could 
not possibly live long; but looking 
only to the fair probabilities of the case, 
I might have confidence and a most 
reasonable hope that he would be 
rotting in the grave long before the 
hour of contest should arrive. I 
longed, yet dreaded, to know his own 
views. Perhaps he did not care for 


that which, for so many reasons, was 
of inestimable value to me. Possibly, 
knowing my strong desire, he would 


not enter into competition. What 
could a person, with health so deli- 
cate, and a frame so very ill-consti- 
tuted for arduous pursuits, expect 
from a distinction that curtailed hi 
future ease, and demanded increasing 
labour to sustain ; since even scholar- 
ship, like the more worldly titles, are 
worthless, unsupported. A little 
friendly chat would, I was sure, con- 
vince a man of sense that his interest 
and happiness were not to be found 
in the excitement of college wrang- 
lings, for which physical power was 
no less essential than mental attain- 
ments. The arguments were conclu- 
sive, and, had I reasoned for a brother, 
I could not have been more satisfied 
of their truth and justice. It might 
be, nevertheless, not quite so easy to 
persuade him; men generally are 
such very bad judges of their own 
cases, and their eyes are jaundiced 
when turned upon _ themselves. 
Would he not, however, on that ace 
count the more readily listen to his 
friend? At all events it should be 
tried—but in what manner? This 
was the difficulty. Once or twice 
already I had attempted to draw him 
out, but he had shown himself so 
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close, so little interested in the whole 
matter, that I could only beat about, 
and retire at length without advan- 

tage. Being desirous that he should 
* attribute my friendly advices only to 
my regard for him, 1 was myself ap- 
prehensive of appearing too earnest, 
lest—for I was still in doubt as to the 
man’s real nature—I might haply be 
caught in my own snare, and only 
expose myself at last, without learn- 
ing any thing from him. I must pro- 
ceed most cautiously. 

He streamed into my room one 
morning as usual, and took his cus- 
tomary seat on the top of the coal-cel- 
lar. For a wonder, he commenced 
the conversation, and gave me the 
opportunity of following it up. 

He had taken from his pocket a 
very old copy of a sermon by Doctor 
South. 

“ Stukely” he began, “how very 
different is the style of the interme- 
diate fathers, as we may call them, to 
that of our modern divines. In these 
old books the thoughts bear heavy on 
the words, which are too weak for 
what they carry. The oak is planted 
in the china vessel. With us the 
thought is like the needle in the hay— 
a little matter in a world of waste, 
when found, not worth the trouble of 
the searcher.” 

“ Did those men, Grimsley, (this 
was his name,) do much at college ?” 

This question found Grimsley 
reading again, so that it was not for 
a little time that he replied. 

“What did you say just now, 
Stukely ?” 

“ Did these fathers fag much when 
~—_ were up ?” 

(The reader will perceive how glibl 
I could talk now.) stead 

** No doubt, a great deal,” was the 

ly. 
ee Took good degrees, eh ?” 

«« Unquestionably.” 

*¢ What strong men they must have 
been! Tolook at their fine portraits, 
and their sturdy figures, printed in 
their books, one would suppose that 
they belonged to a much earlier 


“ No, Stukely, these men as sta- 
dents were probably no stronger than 


ourselves. It is the ease of later life, 
(when the struggles of ambition have 
subsided, and there is nothing more to 
gain,) that bringsmen flesh, and makes 
them sleek,” 
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* Yet many die in the conflict ; is 
it not so?” 

* Yes, but, in some causes, death is 
victory.” 

“ Well, to my thinking, the reward 
of toil is inadequate to the cost. Even 
here, how much dogged labour is ne- 
cessary to arrive at the smallest 
honours |” 

“I agree with you. I would not 
purchase their chief distinctions, at the 
price so many pay for the most mode- 
rate. What waste of body! what 
drying up of the very sap of life, for 
dreams and shadows after all! No 
—the day-labourer in the open fields 
is a simpler but a wiser man.” 

(And every word ofthis was unctu- 
ous matter to my soul.) 

** Still—” there came my fit again— 
«‘ where moderate labour—and this is 
both wholesome and needful—leads 
eventually to honour, I cannot but 
think it sin to keep our talent idle.” 

“ Isn’t there,” I asked carelessly, 
and determined now to probe him to 
the core, “ isn't there something of a 
—a sort of scholarship, that they try 
for in the college at the end of the 
year?” 

“ Yes.” 

“It’s not worth having, I sup- 
pose ?” 

‘* On the contrary, as I hear, 
well worth having.” 

“ You mear. to work up for it 
then?” 

The sword of Damocles hung over 
me. 
« No, certainly not.” 

I breathed. 

«“ I was sure you wouldn't think it 
worth your while. Come, Grimsley, 
take a glass of wine. It’s a very raw 
day. This is a very fenny country. 
Don’t you feel it? You haven’t had a 
glass of wine in my room, I do be- 
lieve, since I have known you. It is 
really not the thing. You are too 
abstemious. I take but little, but find 
that little necessary. No, dear Grim- 
sley,” continued I, producing the wine, 
« | was quite satisfied that you would 
not go through the wear and tear of 
along examination. Besides, in your 
state of health, of what use would a 
scholarship be to you? I consider 
you a philosopher, my dear fellow, for 
declining it.” 

“ | beg your pardon,” said Grim- 
sley, very gently, “‘ I did not say that 
exactly—you misunderstand me. You 
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asked me if I intended to work up for 
the scholarship, and I said, as I say 
- now—No, decidedly not! It does not 
follow, if I gain the scholarship with- 
out working up for it, that I shall 
think proper to refuse it—I should 
most certainly do no such thing.” 

He turned to his book with a sardo- 
nic grin, and I packed my wine away, 
without further reply, despising my- 
self for the candour(!) into which I 
had been betrayed, as heartily as I 
did him for his artful deceit. 

Matters had now reached the crisis. 
There was clearly no royal road to 
the point for which I strove. Away 
with underplots, and sleights of mind! 
The enemy had shown the cloven 
foot. It was now open fight—face to 
face, foot to foot, or else give way at 
once. Give way! I burned to think 
it possible. Had I been imelined to 
do so, the force of circumstances im- 
pelled me on. In the college, I bad 
been regarded for some time as the 
man (all boys are men at college) who 
must obtain the scholarship. The 
voice of my fellow students had given 
me a prescriptive claim uponit. Find- 
ing the contest hopeless, they had 
themselves retired, one after another, 
from the ground, yielding it to = 

he 


I had merely to walk over it. 
tutor himself had more than once ad. 
vised and made a plan of future read- 
ing, when the bustle and anxiety of 
the examination should be over, and 
there would be nothing further to con- 


tend for. To sum up all, in the ex- 
tremity and overflow of joyousness, I 
had so far commited myself, as to con- 
vey to my father a positive assurance 
of success, and to inspire him with 
hopes and expectations that I could 
not see betrayed and blasted, and still 
live. It was wonderful indeed, that 
in all their caleulations, the under- 
graduates had made no regard of 
Grimsley. But, as I have said be- 
fore, he spoke so very seldom, said so 
very little when he did speak, his 
movements were so still and undis- 
turbing, his attenuated form so all 
unlikely to command attention or 
awaken fear, that they might, uncon- 
cerned observers as they were, find 
ample reasons for their marked ne- 
glect of him. It was otherwise with 
me. Carelessness in me was crimi- 
nal. I dared not conceal from myself 
the glaring fact, that there were ener- 
gies concealed within his lathy frame 
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that, when ealled forth, would startle 
by their power; that, beyond this, he 
enjoyed a clearness of intellect, an 
extraordinary amount of knowledge, a 
facility in reducing it to order and 
giving it expression, that carried him 
far beyond my level. His coolness 
and ease, his medest demeanour, and 
his self-devotion, made him only the 
more terrible ; and I noted them as so 
many additional causes for vigilance 
and alarm to his antagonist. 

Having made myself acquainted 
with the views of Grimsley, I saw 
that it was necessary to concentrate 
all my attention and reading upon the. 
subjects fixed for the examination, and 
to neglect all else until the issue of 
that was known. 

Grimsley’sgeneral knowledge could 
not avail him there—that was a com- 
forting reflexion. Perseverance, I 
had often heard, was the worst foe to 
genius. Let him leok to that! As 
for defeat, I would not know the 
word. After my late interview with 
him, I became more friendly and so- 
ciable with the rest of the under-gra- 
duates. I found more pleasure in 
their society, and their sympathy and 
attachment were most acceptable to 
me. i commended myself to their 
good-nature by many trifling dets of 
kindness, and imperceptibly identified. 
them with the cause in which I was. 
embarked. Not a whisper did I 
breathe at the same time of danger, 
not a syllable of the quarter whence 
it threatened. Old Simmonds about 
this time reported to me, that he had 
heard me very highly spoken of by 
the fellows in the Combination room >. 
and one under-graduate, (I forget his 
name, but I remember that once or 
twice I had worked out his papers for 
him,) had asserted in Hall, at table, 
“that Stukely was the best fellow in 
the college, and he hoped that he 
would have the scholarship without 
any examination, for he was sure no 
man of his year would have courage 
to go in with him.” 

Curiously enough, as it may seem, 
by the advice of my tutor, I placed: 
myself in the hands of a prwwate 
tutor, one of those attachés of the 
university, who, for a consideration, 
relieved the public and paid tuters. 
from the irksome and onerous duties. 
of their office. Ido not know what 
alterations and improvements have 
taken place since my secession from 
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the university. Neither my inclina- 
tion nor my occasions have, during 
the last quarter of a century, carried 
me back to its proceedings. I have 
no doubt, however—the more learned 
and better informed reader will cor- 
rect me if I err—that this anomaly 
and others have, in the advance of 
time, been satisfactorily amended. 
We have heard of the giant strides of 
intellect, and the tocsin of reform has 
resounded through the land, rousing 
from their slumbers the very hamlets 
and villages of the soil. The priests 
of knowledge cannot have slept at the 
altar with the alarum ringing in their 
ears. I owe it as a child of alma 
mater, (a prodigal, alas!) to infer 
otherwise. Men are not faultless, nor 
institutions either. That was a faulty 
ge surely that rendered abortive 
the exertions and the studies of a 
man, whose fortunes denied him the 
advantage of private and extraneous 
aid, who, coming to the university 
to be taught, found teachers, indeed, 
wasting their pampered days in idle- 
ness—teaching nothing, rioting per- 
haps on the pious charity of those 
who had bequeathed their substance, 
emphatically, for the building up the 
maintenance and the happiness of 
England's poor scholars. The under- 
graduate of the present enlightened 
day will assuredly meet in the closets 
of the tutor and fellows of his society, 
that instruction which, in my time, 
was only to be found at a costly rate 
without the college walls. 

Mr Cube of Saint John’s was a 
pragmatical gentleman, with a snub 
nose and carbuncular visage. In days 
of yore, St John’s was a snub-nose- 
and-carbuncular college. The mem- 
bers were known by their looks. Mr 
Cube had small peering eyes, protect- 
ed by spectacles, was very short, but 
somewhat stout. Ignorant of the 
ways of life, but desirous at all times 
to display his good breeding, his usual 
expressions of politeness constituted 
a very good harlequinade. You would 
have smiled at him in a ball-room, 
and set him down for a country dan- 
cing- master. 

His days were literally taken up by 
his pupils ; he had so many of them. 
He enjoyed an extraordinary reputa- 
tion. He had crammed all the best 
men for the six preceding years, and 
his very name had become at last a 
guarantee of success. Hard readers 


went to him really for the benefit of 
his judgment and experience, which 
were powerful and extensive. Men 
who did not read at all, paid him 
twenty guineas a term for the mere 
pleasure of his acquaintance ;—know- 
ing, cunning rogues! that there lurked 
in it some very potent charm, which 
would work miracles for them on the 
day of examination*in the Senate 
House, There is a rage and fashion 
for tutors as well as for cravats and 
ladies’ furbelows—and Mr Cube was 
now in the ascendant. He had come 
up a sizar, had taken the best degree 
of his year, and his income was al- 
ready upwards of L.1000. He was 
the son of a curate, formerly a very 
poor one. Hisson’s success—to that 
son’s honour be it written—had made 
him rich. 

I explained to Mr Cube my views 
and prospects. When I had finished, 
he bade me sit down. 

“There are pens and ink. See 
what you can make of that paper.” 

In about an hour I had finished the 
task, and to his satisfaction. 

«* Well done, Mr Stukely, well 
done—that ll do. What books are 
you reading now ?” 

I named them. 

“Very well, very well. Bring 
them to me to-morrow. We'll see 
what can be done. Very fine day, 
very fine day—good-by, good-by ;” 
and he fidgeted me to the door, and 
bowed me out of the room. 

The next day I waited on him. 

«¢ Ah, Mr Stukely, how do you do? 
—very cloudy. Do you think it will 
rain?” 

It might be presumed that, as Mr 
Cube seldom or never left his room, 
the state of the weather was a subject 
of comparative indifference to him. 
Not so: the weather and its effects 
were a constant topic of discourse. 

** The country wants rain—rain’s 
a capital thing, if it didn’t make the 
streets so terribly muddy. You are 
very punctual—just three minutes and 
forty-three seconds before your time. 
That's better than being three mi- 
nutes and forty-three seconds after it. 
Take a seat. Oh, you've got your 
books! Ah, yes! Well, we'll to 
business at once. Beseated. You'll 
observe the great secret is this.” The 
door was open, and he rose to shut it. 

Now it was coming—the secre-— 
the great secret, as he termed it—the 
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key to all the brilliant triumphs of his 
pupils. Ah, Grimsley, what would 
you give for this! 

“The great secret, as I said be- 
fore, is this’ —— 

* Yes, sir.” 

At this moment there was a sharp 
knocking at the door. 

«* Come in,” cried Mr Cube. 

It was his bedmaker. 

“Sir,” said that lady, if you takes 
away the key of your bedroom, it’s 
quite unpossible that I can get into 
a- 

Mr Cube fumbled about his pockets 
for the instrument, and handed it to 
her with his usual agitated air of po- 
liteness. 

“I beg your pardon, Mr Stukely. 
As I was saying, the secret of the 
whole matter is this’—— 

“¢ Yes, sir,” replied I again. 

And again did that Tartarean door 
prevent the explanation I was burst- 
ing to hear. 

The knock this time was a soft one. 
With many apologies, Mr Cube once 
more rose from his seat. Turning 
the handle of the door, he ushered 
into the room the abominated Grim- 
sley. 

The latter bowed to me. 


“ Ah, Stukely, I had no idea—I 


beg your pardon. Shall you be dis- 
engaged in an hour, Cube?” 

“Oh, yes, quite—less than that— 
very dull day, isn’t it? so chilly! I 
hope we sha'n’t have any snow. I’ve 
heard of snow in this month, though. 
It would be very awkward. You are 
sure to find me at leisure in an hour.” 

Grimsley nodded to me, and de- 
parted. 

«* The secret, Mr Stukely, is this” 

‘«* Pray, sir,” said I, more nervous 
and agitated than I can express, and 
in my turn interrupting the momen- 
tous communication, “ is that gentle- 
man a pupil of yours?” 

“Young Grimsley ?—oh, no !— 
couldn’t afford it—worthy fellow— 
father a poor curate near us—nine 
children—old friend, that’s all.” 

«* Have you ever told Aim the secret 
that you are about to communicate to 
me?” 

«© Oh, never talk on business in 
play hours! Grimsley, kind soul, 
reads Shakspeare to me—does it beau- 
tifully. Talks metaphysics—likes 
them better than mathematics.” 
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It was only from sheer curiosity.” 

“ Ah, just so! Give me your alge- 
bra. You see this is the thing: men 
fail, not so often in consequence of 
reading too little, as through reading 
too much. You look surprised; but 
it is true, nevertheless: they who 
throw themselves into large waters 
sometimes sink. The cautious keep 
within the depth, and swim. What 
do you, or what does any man, come 
to me for ?—that he may take a good 
degree: in order to that end, certain 
questions will be propounded to him, 
which he must answer. Get up those 
answers, and forget all besides.” He 
opened my book. “ Now, here’s a 
proof—have you got it up?” 

* Yes, sir, and some time it took 
me too.” 

“ Just so. You found it stiff?” 

** No end, sir; but it’s a beautiful 
proof.” 

“* No doubt of it. But I have been 
here upwards of ten years, and have 
not seen its face in any examination 
paper yet. Comus is a very beautiful 
poem, but if you had it at your fingers’ 
ends, stops:and all, it wouldn't get 
you one mark in the senate-house.” 

“Tread it with a view to my ge- 
neral improvement.” 

** General improvement, general 
knowledge, end general literature, are 
not academic terms; all perhaps very 
good in their proper places, but sad 
blocks in the way of a good degree. 
Here’s a formula, have you got it by 
heart ?”’ 

** No, sir—but I have a shorter one, 
which I think better.” 

«* Upon my word, Mr Stukely, this 
won't do at all. You are on a wrong 
track. It may be the finest that ever 
was written, but until you can per- 
suade the examiners that it is so, you 
will derive no benefit from the fact. 
The fellows who set the papers, are as 
jealously fond of their old forms and 
expressions, as a mother of her babies. 
If you alter a verb or a noun, nay 
more, if you reject in-a sentence a 
verb that has stood from time imme- 
morial in the shape of an infinitive, 
only to restore it in the more lively 
garb of a participle, you'll vex and 
distress them, and put them out of 
humour with you and your papers, 
how great soever may be their merit 
in every other respect.” 

“ If the substance and sense are 
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correct, may we not use our own 
words to illustrate them?” 

. © You may, certainly, if you wish 
to cut your own throat, but you'll 
most certainly not be understood. 
Sense is one thing, words are another ; 
and so attached are the examiners to 
the striet use of the latter, that, if 
they were compelled to acknowledge 
a preference, I verily believe they 
would answer, as the Lord Hamlet 
does in the play, ‘ words, words, 
words.’ Now, remember this above 
ail things, and note well the pencil 
marks I am about to make in your 
book. Wherever I put the sign plus, 
(+;) pass on without reading at all. 
Ask no questions. What I desire you 
to neglect, may possibly be useful, 
instructive, and good; but unfortu- 
nately it will do nothing for you. 
* The worth of a thing, is what it will 
bring ;’ and if this brings you nothing 
in the shape of marks, it is worth no- 
thing. We have no time to throw 
away upon knowledge for the sake of 
itself. I intend that you should read 
once all those parts against which you 
will find a circle drawn, so (Q;) but 
wherever you find this figure of a tri- 
angle (A,) read, and read to your soul’s 
content. Don’t omit a preposition, a 
syllable, a sign, a stop; read till the 
matter is as familiar to you as your 
own name. Have it by eart, if itis 
possible, for that’s most agreeable ; at 
all events, by rote. Repeat it when 
you walk—with your grace before 
meals—and in your bed after prayers. 
Dream of it if you can, and, if you are 
fond of music, sing it to your favour- 
ite tunes. And whilst I run through 
your book,” continued Mr Cube, hand- 
ing me a paper, “‘ work out these pro- 
blems, and do them slowly and safely. 
Never work in a hurry. A false mul- 
tiplication may ruin a man for life.” 

And under such skilful pilotry did 
I pass days and nights in the prose- 
cution of my one great purpose, fever- 
ish and anxious always, but driven on 
by the most resistless of all human im- 
pulses. The plan of study forced 
upon me by Mr Cube, expedient as I 
believed it to be, was in itself disagree- 
able and most unsatisfactory. It was 
drudgery, the most enervating. The 
mind revolted from the iron yoke, and 
yearned again for freedom, for that 
Zaahackied perfect liberty which is its 
birth-right, in the blessed enjoyment 
of which, knowledge is beauty, power, 





dignity, enduring wealth ; deprived of 
it, is lumber, dross, rust, refuse—any 
thing that loads, disfigures, and de-« 
grades. 

Teachers of the young, fosterers 
of the germs of that capacity which 
we call minp, beware! It is a hea- 
venly principle that you do take in 
trust. Touch charily, and with a 
pious hand, the image of your God! 

Frequent had been the ecommunica- 
tions that had passed between my pa- 
rents and myself. From my father I 
received the strongest encouragement, 
and every argument that could incite 
me to perseverance, again and again 
did he reiterate. Blindness of human 
wisdom! How little did the old man 
dream that he was adding fuel to the 
flame that was consuming me—poison 
to the canker bit that fed upon my 
vitals. My tender mother—tender is 
a mother always—with that unworldly 
virtue so peculiar to her sex, implored 
me to make no sacrifice of health or 
happiness for the highest honour that 
lay within my reach. ‘“ What satis- 
faction, Caleb,” she wrote to me in 
one of her letters, ‘* to your poor mo- 
ther, would be the highest rewards 
you could obtain, purchased at the 
price of what is dearest to me in life ? 
No, my dear boy, return in health to 
me as you left us; there is no cause 
that can justify a tampering with the 
choicest blessing of our condition.” 

A summer and a winter had passed 
away. Spring had again burst forth 
in vigour, enlivening the dull face of 
nature; the sun grew warmer, and 
once more the impatient bnds, break- 
ing from imprisonment, unfolded to 
the seented air. The second summer 
had arrived, and found still undimi- 
nished the iron rigour of my service, 
Heedless of my mother’s words, I had 
spent a year in toil, unflinching, and 
indeed most trying. Through lack 
of exercise, and the constant seden- 
tary occupation, my body had be- 
come weak, my nerves unstrung, and 
my pale face and sunken eye true 
chroniclers of what was rife within. 
My will and strong determination 
were, as at first, unconquered and 
invincible. The issue of the struggle 
was at hand. I was prepared for it. 
During the winter I had suffered a 
month’s severe illness. Being, by na- 
ture, of a susceptible temperament, 
small matters, if they jarred or jangled 
with my desires, fretted me to a high 
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degree. The agitation induced by 
the novelty and exciting character of 
my pursuits, in conjunction with a 
sharp cold, brought on eventually a 
state of fever which in a night pros- 
trated me, kept me to my bed, and 
for a short time caused great appre- 
hension for my safety in the minds of 
those to whose care I was intrusted. 
During the attack, from which I reco- 
vered very slowly, Simmonds had 
been my constant attendant, nor 
could any persuasion prevail upon 
him to leave me until I was thorough- 
ly restored again. When I was first 
taken ill he made himself a bed upon 
the floor of the sitting-room, and, 
night after night, did he there lie, 
more awake than asleep, listening to 
my breathings, and to my every turn, 
ready with the drink whenever I was 
athirst, and punctual as a clock with 
the medicines, which he was so anx- 
ious that I should take not one second 
sooner or later than the time pre- 
scribed upon the label. Within this 
old man’s withered case, there throb- 
bed a woman's heart. The affections 
of the softest of that soft sex were 
not more fond, her patient and reli- 
gious confidence, more constant and 
enduring. How often, when I was 
rendered peevish and almost insolent 
by the pangs of suffering which the 
bare thought of a protracted illness 
gave rise to, did the good Simmonds, 
with kind compassion and with bland 
expressions, (others would have turn~ 
ed their back upon  ingratitude,) 
soothe and allay the boiling surf, and 
earnestly endeavour to restore my 
thoughts to calm and quiet flow! How 
often, afterwards, when his bright 
pattern brought me to myself, and 
made me love him with a melting 
heart, would he draw near to my bed- 
side, and, witha tremulous and slender 
voice, read from the Holy Book the 
passages upon which his faith, and 
hope, and happiness were fixed, and 
of whose power and eternal truth 
the old man lived a memorable ex- 
emplar. 

It was a sight to see decay, so busy 
and so useful in the world, so near its 
leave-taking—to behold the spark, so 
beautifully light and clear, upon the 
eve of being quenched for ever. 

In connexion with this worthy man, 
Yet me make one remark. The ex- 
perience of many days has taught me 
the reasonableness of an ardent prayer 
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to Heaven, that, as we still move on 
in life, travelling, as of necessity we 
are, gradually and imperceptibly, day 
by day, further from the freshness, 
the joyousness, and the romantic 
ardour of our youth, we may be pri- 
vileged to carry on with us the remem. 
brance at least, ifnot a single vestige, 
of our bright experience; so shall we 
be blessings to the young, neither 
churlish nor discontented ourselves, 
nor a source of uneasiness to others. 
Let us bear, in our age, only that 
knowledge of our youth that will 
suffice to save the old man from be- 
coming the envier of the young; for 
what is that incessant evil-eyeing of 
the amusement of early life—those 
surly, fretful, and over-hasty com- 
plainings at its pleasures—but envy, 
the most malignant, the most odious, 
and the most unprofitable? Yes, let 
us pray that our sunset may be streak- 
ed with the memories and shadows 
only of the brilliant dawn. Such was 
the case with him whose lowly spirit 
long has dwelt in heaven ; such is the 
case when, here and there, you have 
beheld, no doubt, as I have, the past 
and future generation, so to speak, 
chained by a link of love, joined in 
harmony on earth—the grandfather 
and the grandchild bound in life by 
sympathy and strong affection. 

It was a mild summer's evening, 
and I quitted my room with a disor- 
dered body and not less perturbed 
mind. I walked through the pensive 
and shaded alleys that adorn the va- 
rious colleges, bestowing a rural grace 
that marks them from the naked bar- 
renness beyond, each college standing 
in a waste—a thing of beauty initself. 
The air was balmy, and the setting 
sun poured forth a golden stream of 
light, that broke into a thousand par- 
ticles, and settled in surpassing brilfi- 
ancy on every object and in every nook. 
More like the palace of the Fairy tale, 
for every pane of glass one spotless 
dazzling diamond, shone forth that 
college, the noblest in the world, on 
which I now looked back. 

It was the morning preceding the 
examination, and I waited, by ap- 
pointment, on Mr Cube. 

«* Here’s an evening, Stukely !” ex-~ 
claimed the tutor, as I entered the 
room. “ Delicious, is it not? look 
at the thermometer. Eighty in the 
shade allday. What’s the matter? 
you look pale. You have been sitting 
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too long again to-day. Well, your 
troubles will soon be over. 

‘¢ Yes, thank Heaven !” 

«¢ How many days are there to be?” 

* Five.” 

*«* What hour do you go in to-mor- 
row ?” 

« Nine.” 

‘“¢ Very well. Suppose we run over 
your first day’s subject now. I have 
scribbled some questions for you. 
Write them out ;” and he walked to 
the open window. “Bless my heart, 
this is weather indeed !” 

It was late when I left Mr Cube’s 
rooms, and returned to myown. I 
had answered all his questions cor- 
rectly, with the exception of three. I 
did not feel myself secure in that 
branch of my subject to which these 
questions referred; and I spent a 
great portion of this, my last night, 
in reading it once more over. Day 
had dawned—the free and blithesome 
birds were twittering in the morning 
air—the dews were glittering in the 
sunny light. I closed my book, and 
happy men were leaping from their 
beds as I sought rest in mine. 

When I entered the room set apart 
for the trial of strength, the clock 
striking nine, some dozen men were 
already assembled. For the sake of 
form, but not with the most distant 
prospect or notion even of success, 
they were about to take their seats at 
the broad table that stood in the cen- 
tre of the room, amply furnished 
with the materia for the coming war. 
They all shook me heartily by the 
hand, and were confident in their an- 
ticipations of the result of the pro- 
ceeding, which still they could not con- 
sider as admitting the slightest deubt. 

** We must have a supper, Stukely,” 
said a fat youth, whose father was 
Lord Mayor of London. 

«* Copus, and no mistake,” rejoined 
a thinner gentleman with a turgid 
countenance and a blearing eye, strong 
indications of his favourite habit, ‘a 
thing’s not legal till it’s christened. 
You get the scholarship, and we'll 
wet it for you.” 

Ah, as you say, get it—that’s well 
advised! If I were as clever at getting 
as you are at wetting, the matter’s 
done ; but this is not so clear.” 

* Come, get out of that, and sink 
the blarney if you please,’’ responded 
my bibacious friend. ‘ Isn’t it as 
clear as bricks that you are the man? 





Doesn’t every body know it; and 
hasn't your own coach said done to it 
six months ago ?” 

** If you mean to have kidneys,” 
said the young Lord Mayor, in cons 
tinuation, still harping on the supper, 
“do tell that wretch of a cook. to 
broil them for Christians, and not to 
season them with cayenne as if he 
were dishing them up for devils.” 

The tutor entered the room, fol- 
lowed by a few men who had loitered 
about the door, some laughing and 
jesting, others inhaling the summer 
air until his arrival. The last who 
entered was Grimsley. The expres- 
sion of his features was, as usual, free 
from all excitement, and he seated 
himself at the table with his shy and 
native unobtrusiveness. I sat oppo- 
site to him, and gazed on his lank form 
with fear and wonder. Extreme quiet 
in any thing produces awein the be- 
holder. It is painful to witness the 
heavy silence of a sultry day, and ter- 
rible sometimes is the storm that it 
foretells. The examination p»pers 
were distributed. I watched my ad- 
versary’s bearing for a moment, as 
his eye passed over them—gathering, 
however, nothing from the scrutiny— 
then, with a most intense and eager 
view, turning to my own, I endea- 
voured at a glance to be possessed of 
all that was to do. I could not read 
the wording of the questions. It was 
too slow an operation. I saw their 
general bearing, their scope and gist. 
One look might satisfy me as to that ; 
and oh, relief and ecstasy, as I proudly 
placed the sheet before me, and knew 
that this one day at least the strength 
was equal to the task! In the course 


. of an hour, our company had sensibly 


decreased. The Lord Mayor became 
hungry, and retired to lunch. The 
man of drink was troubled with a 
tickling in the throat, and could not 
write another line until he was re- 
lieved. One could not work; he 
never could whilst men were making 
such a scritch-scratch with their pens, 
and this poor soul had fainted from 
his infancy, confined in close oppres- 
sive atmospheres. Six out of sixteen 
then remained. In the afternoon, 
including Grimsley and myself, four 
only were found constant to the table. 
He proceeded steadily, apparently 
without fatigue. I laboured on, well 
satisfied with the accuracy of my 
work—delighted with my progress. 
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The hours allotted were from nine till 
twelve, and in the afternoon from one 
till four. At three, Grimsley had 
finished. He laid his pen aside— 
folded up his papers, then rising 
gently, as though he feared to hinder 
or perplex the rest, he softly went on 
tip-toe through the room, and took 
his leave. ‘* He has not answered 
all; he could not, I am sure.” Such 
was my thought, though I might 
scarcely stay to think, so close had 
grown the struggle between the 
hours and me. It wanted but a 
minute to the time when | had done. 
My hand would hardly hold the pen 
for pain, but the brave limb had done 
its duty nobly. 

Thus for four days did we proceed. 
At the close of every one, Idid not 
fail to spend an hour or two with Mr 
Cube, reporting progress, and, as it 
were, renewing the supplies. It was 
strange that every day Grimsley 
should have finished at least an hour 
before me. Still it was a favourable 
sign, and gave me hope and courage. 
I went into the room on the last 
morning with a lighter heart than I 
had hitherto borne, and certainly less 
alarmed for the decision. From the 
second day up to this time the com- 
petitors had been four—a heavy- built 
man, disagreeable in his manners, 
who knew nobody and whom nobody 
cared to know, by name Smithson; a 
young man whose family resided in 
Cambridge, and who was, in conse- 
quence, compelled to attend; Grimsley, 
and myself. Since the conversation 
that I had held with him in my room, 
very little communication had taken 
place between us. In the examina- 
tion-room we had only bowed. I 
hated him because he was so artful, 
and his persevering opposition had 
not mitigated the feeling. Once more 
we took our places, and once more the 
papers were handed to us. I ran 
them over, and was most distressed to 
find that the majority of questions 
were such as, under the direction of 
the too-confiding Mr Cube, I had 
either neglected altogether, or, seeing 
the fatal (O) annexed to them, had 
read only once, and therefore most 
ineffectually. Alas! my mortification 
was excessive. But I looked instinc- 
tively at Grimsley, and to my un- 
bounded joy perceived him, or I was 
grievously mistaken, as nonplussed as 
myself. His arms were folded, rest- 
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ing on the table—his paper lay before 
him, and his head bending over it with 
a most gratifying air of serene em- 
barrassment. Had I been dubiouson 
the point, his closing the papers at 
twelve o'clock, and his leaving the 
room with his customary silence at 
the same moment, was convicting 
evidence. Now, granting that I had 
beaten him on the preceding day, if 
we were only equal on this, 1 had still 
the advantage. Consoled by this re- 
flexion, with my paper not half an. 
swered, I rose about two o'clock and 
hastened to the author of the mischief. 

“ Well, Stukely,” said Mr Cube, 
«© you're out early to-day. Floored 
the paper—eh ?” 

** Not exactly. It has floored me.” 

‘¢ What do you mean 2” 

I explained. 

* Ah!’ exclaimed the tutor,—it’s 
that sly-boots Decimal. He set the 
papers. Great enemy of mine. Knew 
my plan of reading. Did it to sell 
you and bother me.” 

“ It’s very hard, though,” said I, 
pettishly, “ that I should suffer from 
his aversion to you.” 

«* Ah, my dear fellow, fortune of 
war! Make yourself happy. I'll re- 
turn the compliment one of these fine 
days. Talking of fine days, such a 
continuation of glorious weather I 
don’t remember since I was twelve 
years old.” 

It was the custom, a few days after 
a college examination, to affix in the 
hall a paper containing the names of 
all the competitors, written in the or- 
der of their merit. He who had 
gained the first place, would appear 
first on the list, and so on. In due 
course the morning came that was to 
realize or wither my best hopes, to 
compensate, I fondly trusted, for the 
melancholy servitude and self-denial 
of the year that had elapsed. Ner- 
vous, indeed, I was, and most impatient 
and unquiet. Upon going to rest the 
previous night, I determined to lie 
asleep, if possible, until a very late 
hour, and to rise just as the announce- 
ment was put up, so that nothing 
should intervene between my rising 
and rushing to the Hall for the re. 
sult. But this I found to be im- 
practicable. I was restless all night, 
and restless in the morning. When 
daylight peered into the room, I felt 
that I should go mad if I lay longer 
unemployed. A good walk far into 
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the eountry would, I conceived, divert 

. the current of my thoughts, and give 
tone and cheerfulness to my jaded 
spirits. I might return about an hour 
after the declaration was made, the 
men would see me fresh from the trip, 
and would not fail to observe, that the 
only party who looked with unconcern 
to the state of the poll, was the very 
individuat who was himself at the 
head of it. This step I adopted. 
I took the ferry across the water, 
streamed on through fields, farmyards, 
and villages; now watching the stately 
movements of a large family of geese, 
now sitting beside some ruminating 
cow, and vainly sighing that vaccine 
peace and quiet were not communica- 
ble as vaccine pus. Sometimes I lis- 
tened to the wild melody of unseen 
birds, and one long hour I passed in a 
roadside public-house, trifling with the 
words of an old newspaper—reading 
the lines backwards, or turning them 
into unmeaning anagrams; and tired of 
that at last, scratching on the window 
with a pin, almost unconsciously, the 
name of Grimsley.. How strange the 
fiendshould haunt me when I had taken 
so much pains to exorcise him! 

I returned to Cambridge after an 
absence of some hours, walking with 
good speed until I entered the town, 
then sauntering through it, and after- 
wards into the college, with a most 
idle and indifferent air. It must be 
an experienced player to act well so 
difficult a part. 1 first sped to my 
room. Nobody was there, but I spied 
from the window old Simmonds crawl- 
ing along the court, his bending body 
still more bent, his palsied gait more 


trembling and inert. He had that 
very moment issued from the Hall, and 
was possessed of all I burned and fear. 
ed to know. I tapped gently on the 
glass. The old man looked quickly 
round: his face was ghastly pale. 
Poor creature, he was ill! He did not 
see me—if he did, he would not, for 
he went on his road. I shook with 
terror, and grew sick at heart. “ Why 
does the old man look so white?—he 
loves me, and he knows that I have set 
my life upon the east. Present fears,” 
thought I, “ are less than horrible ima- 
ginings. I should be easy. any way, 
if I were only satisfied. Suspense is 
dreadful.” With a bold step, I left 
my room and trod across the court, 
and then into the Hall. Many men 
were there. As I entered, they walk- 
ed back a step or two, and looked 
upon me with an eye of sorrow and 
commiseration. It was enough. 
Grimsley was there—I could have 
struck him dead at my foot. I ap- 
proached the paper. My eye became 
dizzy as I read three names following 
each other in this succession. 

Smithson. 

Stukely. 

Grimsley. 

For a moment I was blind and 
stunned. I could not speak. The 
rest were silent. I reeled tomy room 
—I know not how I reached it; and 
there sat, the tears dropping and drop- 
ping from eyes that nature should 
have parched up, the old man who had 
coiled about my heart! I recollect 
nothing more. I fell down before 
him, as though stricken to the earth 
by a thunder-stone. 
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Tue most valuable portion of the 
immense collection of pictures ar- 
ranged in the Palace of Versailles, is 
certainly the series of portraits of 
persons of all ages and countries, but 
more especially of France, and of the 
16th and 17th centuries, which is con- 
tained in the upper stories of that 
splendid pile of buildings. It is not 
only interesting from the fame of the 
personages whose effigies figure in it, 
but it has all the merit of being placed 
in that spot where most of them flour- 
ished and “ lived their little day :” it 
tends to repeople the palace with a 
silent crowd of sovereigns and cour- 
tiers; and it forms a most suitable 
complement of the historical associa- 
tions conneeted with every stone of 
its walls. There is hardly any one 
who has loitered through the endless 
suites of gorgeous apartments con- 
tained in that palace, but has remarked 
their loneliness, and has wished he 
could have seen them in all their 
glory, when the beauties, the war- 
riors, and the statesmen of France 
crowded round the monarch in his 
sumptuous ehamber, and when the 
mainspring of European policy was 
made to vibrate with the impulsions 
given it in his eabinet. The walls, 
though covered with marble, and 
glass, and gold, are still inanimate 
and cold types of royal splendour ; 
the busy movement of a court is want- 
ed to give them their full degree of 
interest, and the rooms require to be 
peopled as well as to be decorated. 
But the glorious times of Versailles 
are gone by, never to return: the 
splendour ef the old court of France, 
the palmy days of the old noblesse, 
are matters of past history: the pa- 
lace may never again be the residence 
of a French monarch, and it seems 
now only as a vast museum or rather 
necropolis of the arts—as a kind of 
large historical encyclopedia for the 
use of future generations. Versailles 
has fallen into the domain of the vul- 
gar, and the everyday sights of the 
age; it has lost the magical prestige 
of royalty, and every épicier of Paris, 
every tailor of London, can now ap- 
proach the gilded barrier of that royal 
couch where “ the grand monarque” 
lay im former days, to be idolized or 
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feared by his trembling subjects. The 
secret recesses which witnessed only 
the steps of some favoured beauty, as 
she hastened to meet the monarch of 
a subsequent epoch, or the rooms: that 
in still later days were hallowed by 
the tribulations of Marie Antoinette— 
all these see the idle throng of igno- 
rant or indifferent spectators, flocking 
through them in a continuous stream 
day after day, and are exposed in 
their nudity—golden and sumptuous 
though it be—to the eye of the pro. 
fane vulgar. And yet, better far it is 
that such should be the fate of this 
creation of Louis XIV., than that it 
should have been erased from the spot 
on which it stands, or should have 
been converted to some still more un- 
suitable purpose. More fortunate 
than the historic walls of St Germain, 
or the religious solitudes of Fonte- 
vrault, it has not been turned into a 
military penitentiary, like the chateau 
where Louis XIV. was born, and 
James II. died; nor into a house of 
correction, like the abbey where more 
than one of the crowned heads of 
England found their final resting- 
place amidst the five churehes that 
stood within its monastic enclosures. 
Versailles still exists, not. only un- 
scathed, but even improved, as a build- 
ing; it has not been pulled down 
and sold for its materials, as some of 
the liberal deputies of 1830 proposed ; 
nor has it been made a general hos- 
pital, as some philanthropic patriots 
had the impudence to reeommend. 
Versailles has found its juste milieu— 
that sublimity of commonplace which 
suits the present politieal condition of 
France, that negative mediocrity 
which will do well enough for the 
nation as long as it goes grovelling 
on under its citizen sway. It has been 
allowed to exist, and it has been 
‘¢ utilized,” partly for the amusement, 
partly for the instruction, of the mul- 
titude ; and it has served the purpose 
of the king, both as a political and as 
an artistical engine. 

We are not disposed to be too eap- 
tious in accepting the actual eondition 
of Versailles. It is a great advantage 
that it should have been preserved to 
France, to Europe, and to the world ; 
it has so much innate majesty in all its 
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parts; every thing dependent on it is so 
truly royal; it is still so vivid an exem- 
plification of the taste and skill of what 
was certainly a glorious era, that it 
can never cease to be one of the most 
interesting monuments of architec- 
tural taste any where to be met with: 
it is now, as it always was, a thing 
apart—a thing sui generis—a thing 
to be seen and to be admired, but 
hardly to be criticized. We are will- 
ing to give Louis Philippe his due 
meed of praise for contributing to 
save this palace from the hand of 
time and popular spoliation; for the 
constancy with which he has perse- 
vered in his design of converting it to 
the best use, which, under existing 
circumstances, could perhaps be given 
to it; and for the extensive manner 
in which he has employed almost all 
the artists of France in working for 
such a national museum. Still we 
cannot avoid regretting the circum- 
stances that have placed the palace 
and the state in such a necessity ; nor 
can we refrain from e.pressing a hope 
that future days and altered cireum- 
stances in France, may restore Ver- 
sailles to its original destination as a 
kingly residence. 

To revert, however, to our more 
immediate purpose of commenting on 
the portraits of Versailles, let us has- 
ten to pronounce an anathema on the 
innumerable daubs, whether of the 
Empire, the Restoration, or the Re- 
volution of July, which, as * battle 
pieces” and “ political pieces,” dis- 
figure so great an extent of its walls. 
Three-fourths of the modern pictures 
of these kinds, executed for it, have 
not the merit even of actuality ; they 
are nearly all ideal delineations of 
scenes that were in themselves far dif- 
ferent from what the painters have 
chosen to make them ; and they possess 
no merit as matters either of history 
or of art. There are brilliant excep- 
tions among them, it is true, and some 
of the canvasses of Horace Vernet, for 
example, will live to future genera- 
tions, and will be esteemed as works 
of art; but the majority of the pic- 
tures alluded to will, in days to come, 
be consigned either to the fire or the 
broker's shop, and will be replaced by 
something more real and more valu- 
able. Not so with the rich pictures 
of Vander Meulen and his compeers, 
of the time of Louis XIV ;—their 
works show out with increased beauty 
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amid the crowd of raw croufes that 
surround them, and they will be fa- 
vourites in centuries yet to come, as 
they have been ever since they left 
their painters’ easels. Not so withthe 
portraits; their value will remain to 
them as long as the names of the per- 
sonages they represent are remem- 
bered, and they will increase in histe- 
rical value according as their origin 
becomes more and more remote. A 
portrait, even though it attain only 
mediocrity as a work of art, is always 
valuable as an object of history: it 
possesses all the merit of reality, which 
ideal battle-pieces can never obtain ; 
and a collection of historical portraits, 
the moment it becomes tolerably com. 
plete and authentic, is one of the 
most precious illustrations of national 
history. The pictures of Versailles 


may be divided therefore into two’ 


classes, the real and the ideal: in the 
former, we comprise all the portraits 
of personages, views of palaces, real 
delineations of battles, &c., which it 
contains; into the latter, we throw all 
the heterogeneous mass of victoires, 
conquétes, et gloires! in which the Pa- 
risian cockneys take the most intense 
delight, and have the most implicit be. 
lief, together with a certain number 
of unreal, imaginary portraits, of 
Pharamond, Clovis, &c., which have 
been manufactured at so much a head, 
or daubed in at so much the square 
foot. 

The principal portion of the gene- 
ral collection of portraits is arranged 
in the apartments on the third or up- 
per story of the northern wing of 
the palace. Many of the rooms have 
been thrown one into the other, and, 
with a long gallery formed behind, af- 
ford space for the placing of numerous 
series, from the earliest pictures in 
possession of the crown, down to those 
of persons who flour.>hed at the time 
of the great Revolution. This wing 
of the palace, when first built, was 
tenanted by the Duke de Berry, 
grandson of Louis XIV., by the Prince 
de Conty, afterwards King of Poland, 
by the Duke and Duchess de Maine, 
by the Maréchal de Villars, by the 
Marquise de Thianges, sister of Ma- 
dame de Montespan, by the Duke de 
Simon, author of the Memoirs, by the 
Cardinal de Rohan, and by other per- 
sonages of distinction attached to the 
French court. 

These royal and noble inmates of 
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the palace were lodged in the suites 
on the ground floor and the first floor, 
now occupied by the series of pictures 
illustrative of the history of France, 
and by two of the galleries of sculp- 


ture. The second floor was inhabited 
by the officers of the royal household, 
and by some of the many nobles or 
gentlemen who filled various posts 
connected with the service of the 
crown. It is in the rooms of this se- 
cond floor that we delight to stroll, 
and to interrogate the silent canvasses 
which cover their walls, as to what 
were the feelings and the deeds of the 
personages whose lineaments they 
represent. It is here that, to bor- 
row a favourite bard’s expression, 
“fond memory brings the light of 
other days around us;” and that, 
while surrounded as it were by the 
shades of the mighty dead, we feel 
ourselves transported back to the days 
in which they lived and acted, Let no 
one go to Versailles without spending 
an hour in the company of these mute, 
yet expressive, mementos of the olden 
times. 

Upwards of 1000 pictures are fixed 
on these walls, not all equal in merit 
as works of art, nor equally interest- 
ing, whether as original portraits or 
as authentic delineations of those 
whose names they bear. They con- 
stitute about the third part of the ge- 
neral series of portraits of this Histo- 
rical Museum, and hitherto they have 
included the most select, and the most 
precious of the whole. Many ofthem 
are merely copies of others preserved 
either in the Louvre, orin the Chateau 
at Eu, or in other large collections ; 
many are decidedly ideal, or at any 
rate are not sufficiently authentic to 
merit so much attention as the rest. 
This latter class comprises a rather 
numerous series from the Sorbonne, 
where in former days the learned di- 
vines, who presided over that college, 
had formed a gallery of celebrities in 
literature and science, to serve pro- 
bably as a kind of historical museum 
in petto. They appear, however, to 
have been almost all executed at the 
same epoch, by some of the younger 

ainters of the day, and were most 
Fikely done by contract, or at a cheap 
rate. The names they comprise in- 
clude many of the greatest men of the 
middle and of later ages, from Dante 
and Petrarch down to Baronius and 
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Scaliger; but from the very circum- 
stance of their authenticity being sus- 
picious, they lose, in our eyes, nearly all 
their value—a thing not to be so much 
regretted, since in their execution they 
are not of high excellence. By far 
the major part of the pictures, how- 
ever, are the works of contemporary 
artists, are in admirable preservation, 
and bear all the vividness of colour 
and freedom of touch which one could 
wish to see remaining in works of art. 
It is to these rather than to the others 
that our attention is turned ; and with- 
out attempting to give even brief bio- 
graphical notices of the more femark- 
able personages thus depicted—a task 
which neither our space nor our time 
will allow—we will mention the gene- 
ral effect of the chief portraits, the pe- 
culiarities of lineaments, the expres- 
sion of countenances once so well 
known in the world, and the degree 
of skill which the painters have exhi- 
bited in recording them. 

The most remarkable picture in the 
first room, on entering from the north- 
ern end at the top of the. stairease, is 
that which contains the portraits of 
the family Des Ursins. It is a long 
picture, on wood which formerly 
adorned the chapel possessed by that 
family, in the southern aisle of the 
choir of Notre Dame ; and it has been 
described in such detail by Montfaucon, 
that the antiquarian needs no further 
reference for a key to its merits. It 
appears to have been executed about 
1450, and is a most favourable speci- 
men of the state of art in France at 
that early epoch. The subject of it 
is this—Jean Juvenal des Ursins, 
Prevot des Marchands of Paris, and 
afterwards Chancellor, is represented 
kneeling at his devotion, with his wife 
by his side in widow’s weeds, which 
were originally only the dress of a 
monastic order; and behind them are 
placed all their children, eleven in 
number, each in their proper habits, 
and all at prayer. Under each per- 
sonage is written his name, and be- 
hind them, forming the background 
of the pictures, is a rich hanging in 
cloth of gold, screening off part of a 
Gothic chapel with a fretted roof. 
They were all, it should seem, per- 
sonable people in their day—the men 
noble in their bearing, the women 
handsome and ladylike; they were 
calculated to make a figure jn the 
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world, and we know, from the old 
chronicles of France, that they were 
hovourable and useful members of the 
state in times of peculiar distress and 
difficulty. From the quaint language 
of the black letter inscription, we find 
that the Chief styled himself,  Mes- 
sire Jehan Juvenel des Urssins, Che- 
valier and Baron of Trainel, Coun- 
sellor of the King,’’ and his wife was 
«‘Dame Michelle de Vitri.” The 
worthy head of the family is in a full 
suit of plate armour, with his arms 
properly emblazoned on his surcoat, 
his sword by one side, his helm by the 
other, and his “ Livre d'Heures” 
open before him, like a brave and 
pious gentleman. Next kneels a reve- 
rend prelate in full pontificals, with 
crozier and breviary: he bore the 
same name as his father, being the 
eldest son, was a Doctor in both laws, 
Civil and Canon, Bishop and Count 
of Beauvais, Bishop and Duke of 
Laon, Archbishop of Rheims, and 
Peer of France. A lady, Madame 
Jeanne Brulart, kneels behind her 
brother ; then Messire Loys Cheva- 
lier, Counsellor and Chamberlain of 
the King, armed like his father ; then 
two ladies, Dame Jehanne de Chailli, 
and Damoiselle Eude, her sister,— 
they wear the high cap introduced by 
Isabeau de Baviére, and they look 
moreintent on other subjects— perhaps 
a coming tournament, perhaps a ball 
—than the books above which they 
hold their hands as if in prayer. An- 
other son, Denis Juvenel “* Escuyer,” 
kneeling behind, is followed by “ Seur 
Marie,” a nun at Poissy—the favoured 
Abbey, founded by the sister of St 
Louis on the western skirts of the Forest 
of St Germain; she is in all the 
severe simplicity of her order. The 
fourth son was an historical personage, 
Messire Guillaume Chevalier, Baron 
of Trainel, Viscount of Troyes, Cap- 
tain- Lieutenant of the Gendarmes 
du Roy, Bailly de Sens, Counsellor 
of the King, and finally Chancellor of 
France. His portrait, painted by 
Wolgemuth, master of Albert Durer, 
occupies another frame in this room, 
and shows him to have been a burly 
and dignified personage, with a red 
face, close-cropped hair, and of a ro- 
tundity suitable to his many dignities. 
His brothers, Pierre and Michel, both 
styled Escuyer, and armed as their 
’ father, are behind him ; and the family 
train is closed by Jaques, who was 


Archbishop of Rheims before his 
elder brother Jehan, and was also 
President of the Court of Accounts, 
Though such a picture is. somewhat 
stiff in its execution, it is rich in its 
colour, and is evidently faithful from 
the many particularities it contains ; 
it is a simple yet highly agreeable re- 
cord of the family it represents, and 
its value at the present day shows 
how a simple relic of art, if executed 
conscientiously, may become in after 
times a monument of great interest. 
It is considered one of the most 
precious pictures of the collection. 
Under this is one still earlier, the 
portrait of St Louis of Sicily, second 
son of Charles II. of Naples, and 
Bishop of Toulouse. He died at an 
early age, only twenty-three, after re- 
signing his claim to the crown to his 


younger brother Robert; and his * 


portrait bears all the traits of meek- 
ness which his character was known 
to exhibit. The figure is on a gold 
ground, the colours and the golden 
ornaments are almost in relief, and the 
execution of the. face is beautiful in 
the extreme; it is quite in the style of 
Giotto, and, as M. Vatrut has sug- 
gested, may with great probubility 
be attributed to that early master, 
who died in 1326, nine years after 
the canonization of this sainted pre- 
late. A third medieval picture of 
no small value is in the same apart- 
ment—the assembly of the Parlia- 
ment of Burgundy under Charles the 
Bold, held about 1475. It has been 
described at great length by Mont- 
faucon, and represents the Duke with 
all his legal officers and peers, each in 
their proper costume, performing the 
functions assigned to them in that 
solemn meeting. They are all in red 
robes, with various-coloured tocgues 
or caps according to their rank ; their 
looks are demure, as all these old pic- 
tures ever make them, their demean- 
our solemn and stately. The meeting 
is held in broad daylight, and * below 
the bar” are numerous suitors expedit- 
ing their business with officers of the 
parliament. What renders this pic- 
ture very valuable is, that the name 
and title of each person in it are re- 
corded in the inscription at the upper 
part of the panel; and it forms, alto- 
gether, one of the most authentic re- 
cords extant of the official costume of 
the fifteenth century. Quaint and 
stiff as pictures of this kind are, they 
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possess great value as bona fide mouu- 
ments of history. The preservation 
and collection of such productions 
cannot be too highly recommended, 
and it is a pity that Versailles does 
not number a larger series of this sort. 
There is a pendant to this picture in 
the same room—the First Chapter of 
the Order of the Golden Fleece, held 
by Philip the Good, Duke of Bur- 
gundy ; it represents the duke on his 
throne, and the twenty-four Knights 
of the Order seated around. It is, 
however, of less interest than the other, 
being only a modern copy of a con- 
temporary painting. 

There are four small pictures in 
this part of the room, (which is allotted 
to the portraits of personages antece- 
dent to the times of Henry IV.,) that 
are too remarkable to be passed over, 
though they are only copies of ori- 
ginals in other collections ; they are 
most ably executed, however, and are 
quite fac-similes of their prototypes. 
The first is the portrait of lsabeau de 
Baviére, the beautiful but inconstant 
Queen of Charles VI., the poor maniac 
King of France, (1380-1422 ;) it is 
copied from the original inthe Louvre, 
and gives a most favourable idea of 
her charms. She had a long, fair, 
and delicately formed face, with dark 
voluptuous eyes, half closed in the 
dreaminess of love; she must have 
been tall, with long tapering hands 
and feet; and she wore her peculiar 
head-dress, the horned cap or Hennin, 
with exquisite grace. The attach- 
ment of the unfortunate Duke of Or- 
leans, her adulterous brother-ivu-law, 
the most elegant man of his day, is 
easily accounted for by the fascinations 
which this portrait reveals. Under- 
neath it is placed an extraordinary 
specimen of the most hideous of her 
sex, Marguerite Maultasche, or Mar- 
garet with the great mouth, Countess 
of the Tyrol in her own hereditary 
right, Margravine of Moravia, and 
Margravine of Brandenburg, by two 
successive marriages. Her face, 
formed like that of the rudest pea- 
sant, is disfigured by age and innumer- 
able wrinkles into the similitude of an 
ape’s: it is of a copper colour, with 
small savage eyes, and a wild look that 
savours little of human sympathy ; yet 
she was a virtuous woman, was of great 

_influence in her time, and transferred 

-the possession of the Tyrol to the 
_house of Austria at her death, which 
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occurred in 1369. These two pictures 
are the direct extremes of French 
beauty and deformity. The third por- 
trait is that of the fair Agnes Sorel, \ 
to whom, as much perhaps as to 
Jeanne d’Are, France is indebted for 
the expulsion of her English conquer- 
ors in the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The beautiful mistress of Charles 
VII., the Dame de Beauté, is repre- 
sented in a simple white cap with a 
plain black robe: the stomacher is 
unlaced in front, and a lappet turned 
down, by order of the royal lover, dis- 
plays her left breast. Her looks are 
those of fond and deep feeling, with- 
out ambition and without pride: she 
seenis to have been well suited for the 
monarch’s quiet confidential friend ; 
and we can.comprehend, after thus 
becoming acquainted with her features, 
how she could retire from the splendour 
of a court and finish her days in peace 
at his manor of Mesnil near Jumiéges. 
Whoever sails up the Seine to Rouen 
will remark the solemn ruins of that 
stately abbey : it was under a window 
in the northern transept of the princi- 
pal church that the fair Agnes was 
buried. The fourth picture is a good 
copy of the beautiful portrait by Clouet 
of Catharine de Medicis, in the Louvre, 
taken in her old age, but stiil not too 
late to allow of the remains of her 
haughty air and majestic deportment 
being readily traced. She had a broad 
intelligent face, not altogether devoid 
of a certain degree of candour—the 
very opposite of her character—and 
was calculated to wear a crown with 
no small dignity. The energy which 
she undoubtedly possessed, and to 
which France may attribute much 


‘good as well as evil, is evinced by this 


picture as plainly as though it were 
recorded jin so many words. 

Jeanne de Navarre, and Isabelle de 
France, Queen of Edward II. of Eng- 
laud, are both placed in this collee- 
tion, their portraits being originals, and 
interesting from the probable accuracy 
of their details. Jean Sans Peur, the 
cruel andambitious Duke of Burgundy, 
Philip the Good, his son, and Charles 
VII. of France, have also their por- 
traits, originals, hung on these walls : 
these, and others of remarkable per- 
sonages of the same time, collected 
together in the same spot, give the 
spectator a presentation to the court 
of France at a period when the desti- 
nies of the country hung by a slender 
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thread, and when its history was so 
much mixed up with that of our own 
nation, that it is familiar to all students. 
This assemblage of French princes and 
princesses is contrasted with one ar- 
ranged at a little distance, including 
the Emperor Maximilian I. of Ger- 
many, with the members of his family. 
The face of the monarch itself, with 
a prominent aquiline nose, and a firm- 
ness of expression marking the great 
man, is one that cannot fail to be 
remembered: his portrait is of the 
school of Albert Durer, and is of the 
fine execution by which that master 
and his disciples were always charac- 
terized. ‘The Empress Mary of Bur- 
gundy, daughter and heiress of Charles 
the Bold, the last Duke of Burgundy, is 
hung near that of his imperial consort, 
and close by them are those of their 
descendants, including Charles V. The 
long wars which Maximilian waged 
against France, the great political in- 
fluence exercised by him in Europe, 
and the final establishment of the 
Germanic Empire, with the founding 
of the colossal power of Charles V.— 
all these circumstances, added to the 
many private particularities which are 
so well known of various members of 
the family, give to these pictures an 
unusual degree of interest. Most of 
the portraits are decided originals ; but 
one of them, one of the best, is erro- 
neously attributed to Charles V. ; the 
features are any thing but his, since 
they constitute an oval face with an 
aquiline nose, and a weak expression 
of the mouth ; whereas the projecting 
chin and coneave pupils of the great 
emperor are too well known, and are, 
indeed, too decidedly recorded in an- 
other picture in the same room, to 
admit of any mistake. There is a 
beautiful miniature—for so it may 
almost be called—of Lorenzo di Medi- 
cis, hung nearly over the fireplace, 
finished with a minute delicacy, and 
yet with a freedom of design, rarely 
met with even in works of that date. 
He was a good-looking elegant man, 
any thing but Italian in the form of his 
features, and with sparkling fire in the 
eyes, that told of his wit and his natu- 
rally cheerful disposition. A portrait 
which bears the name of Henry VIII. 
of England, and comes from the col- 
lection of the Sorbonne, is placed 
hereabouts, below one of Francis I. 
The former has not the merit of being 
even a traditional likeness: it is the 
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work evidently of a bad painter of the 
seventeenth century, and makes bluff 
Hal look like a beef-eater who has 
been kept on bread and water for a 
month or more. The latter is cer- 
tainly a contemporary painting exe- 
cuted with great artistical skill, and 
the work probably of an Italian mas- 
ter; but it caricatures the features of 
the prince as Titian has portrayed 
them ; and we are much more inclined 
to give faith to the great Venetian than 
to the anonymous painter. Another 
portrait of Francis, and one of Claude 
of France, his queen, both contempo- 
rary productions, are not only within 
the limits of traditionary resemblance, 
but are of value as good specimens of 
the art of a brilliant epoch. 

Leaving for a while the features of 
royalty and nobility to gleam in ma- 
jesty from their sombre panels, the eye 
is caught, at this part of the collection, 
by the traits of some of the greatest 
men of the middle ages. There is a 
sweet portrait of Petrarch, the melan- 
choly studious bard ; and a traditionary 
one of Dante, from the collection of 
the Sorbonne. Boccacio also finds a 
place on these walls ; but the doubtful 
origin of these pictures makes them 
yield in interest to some better certified 
originals of Italian productions. Then 
there is a very remarkable portrait of 
Columbus, by an unknown but con- 
temporary artist: it includes only the 
head of the great navigator, and is 
painted with a richness of colour and 
boldness of design, that warrant its 
being assigned to a master of the 
Florentine school. The discoverer of 
America was a harsh-featured man, 
with large, round, and prominent eyes, 
a nose wide at the nostrils, round 
cheeks and chin, endowed with much 
benevolence of expression, and with a 
certain piercing look, which always 
accompanies great genius. Americo 
Vespucio, who appears on the opposite 
wall, his portrait being copied from 
one in the collection of the Chateau de 
Beauregard; and Magellan, whose por- 
trait has a similar origin, have by no 
means the originality of expression 
which strikes us in the physiognomy 
of their more illustrious contemporary. 
Cortes and Pizarro, also from the 
Chateau de Beauregard, are included 
in this series; but we do not know 
what authority attaches to their por- 
traits, to be able to pronounce on their 
merits. There is a curious red-look- 
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ing portrait of Michel Angelo, on 
panel ; a contemporary picture, paint- 
ed with great vigour, and yet highly 
finished. It represents the immortal 
master in his younger days, with one 
of those sullen umbrageous looks that 
struck awe into his friends as well as 
his enemies; a white cap is on his 
head, and he is not altogether devoid 
of a certain coarseness or even vulga- 
rity of character, which perhaps may 
be objected to him as a reproach not 
unfounded. It is much to be regretted 
that nothing positive is known as to 
the origin of this valuable picture, 
which has never, that we know of, 
been engraved. Copies of portraits 
of Raffaelle, Ariosto, Castiglione, Pic 
di Mirandola, and numerous other 
Italians of fame, fill up considerable 
spaces on the walls of this room; but 
we pass them over for their want of 
originality. 

Besides several Popes, Cardinals, and 
eminent Catholic divines, whose por- 
traits, chiefly derived from the collection 
of the Sorbonne, figure among the wor- 
thies of their large room, we find those 
of three men whose names are too 
well known in the religious and poli- 
tical world to allow of their being un- 
noticed. The first is an ancient por- 
trait, of uncertain origin, of St Ignatius 
Loyola, the founder of the order of 
Jesuits. He was a Spanish gentle- 
man, as is well known, the son of Don 
Bertrand de Loyola in Guipuscoa, and 
was born in his father’s castle in 1491. 
According to this picture, he was tall, 
well-made, had a round face, with all 
the bearing of a warrior and a gentle- 
man ; and must have been quite a man 
of the world when this portrait was 
painted. He is represented in full 
plate armour, and along the bottom of 
the picture runs this inscription “ Vera 
effigies S. Ignaty de Loyola.” Far 
different this dress and this manner 
of life from what he afterwards adopt- 
ed in the fervour of religious enthu- 
siasm, when he was a student of the 
College de Montaign at Paris—a build- 
ing which still exists, close by the 
Pantheon—and when he chose the 
rigid statutes of that house as the code 
of regulations for his order. The two 
others are the portraits of Calvin and 

. Luther, both original pictures, but 
from what collection, or by what 
painters, is not stated ; they have the 
sturdy look which every body knows, 
and they shine out with a kind of com- 
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fortable air amid the sallow counte- 
nances of mortified churchmen which 
every where surround them. By their 
side, as ifin mockery, is the dirty pic- 
ture of the dirtiest of mankind, Rabe- 
lais, the sarcastic buffoon of his epoch, 
the irreverend incumbent of the rec- 
tory of Meudon, the Sterne of the six- 
teenth century. He had a small, 
round, greasy face, with piercing 
grey eyes, a turned-up nose, and a 
cynical expression of contempt, which 
apaaare J corresponds with the tone of 

is writings: the picture is coeval with 
its subject ; but the painter’s name is 
not known. 

As we pass along the ranges of 
pictures which cover the walls of this 
saloon, we come again to royal and 
princely personages, and are gratified 
at the sight of works of art, precious 
either for their curiosity, or for their 
merit of first-rate execution. Among 
them, two in particular arrest the at- 
tention: one by Cranach, painted 
about 1546, and representing John 
Frederic the Magnanimous, Duke 
and Elector of Saxony ; the other, pro- 
bably by the same German master, 
and certainly of his time, with the 
portraits of Sibylla of Cleves, wife of 
the above personage, and of John Fre- 
deric II., their son, Duke of Saxe- 
Gotha, The latter picture has the 
dresses laid on in gold, with the orna- 
ments and patterns worked in with 
colour above, and the features, drawn 
with much care, are finished with the 
highest delicacy and beauty of manual 
execution. This is a very fine pro- 
duction of the art of thatepoch. An- 
other portrait of the time is that of 
Diane de Poictiers, the beautiful mis- 
tress of Henry II., and widow of Louis 
de Brézé, grandson of Agnes Sorel : 
it does not represent her to so much 
advantage as other pictures, or as the 
immortal statue in the Louvre, by 
Jean Cousin,} has done; but it has 
nevertheless its value as a work of 
art, and it is one of the really histori- 
cal treasures of the collection. In a 
corner of the room, with grim aspect 
and thundering looks, directed as if 
against the countenances of Calvin and 
Luther, is the portrait of Mary I. of 
England, the gloomy bigot who 
caused so much needless misery, and 
took so much pains to ruin the sink- 
ing cause of Romanism. Her ruddy 
hair and compressed lips, with a sinis- 
ter glance from beneath her project- 
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ing eyebrows, give Mary that pecu- 
liarly disagreeable aspect for which 
her physiognomy has been tradition- 
ally noted. There is suspended near 
her picture, but higher up on the 
wall, one of those magnificent can- 
vasses, which no one but a great mas- 
ter, a giant of the Italian schools, can 
have produced—the portrait of Philip 
Il. of Spain as a young man. The 
monarch is dressed in a tight suit of 
black, with a small white ruff; he 
supports his right hand on a table, and 
is looking towards the right of the 
picture : his countenance is not devoid 
of pleasing expression, and bears none 
of those characteristics, whether of re- 
ligious fanaticism or political cruelty, 
which have been attributed to himn— 
we believe in great part erroneously — 
by modern writers. This picture, 
with one of Elizabeth of France, his 
third queen, is distinguished for ex- 
traordinary richness aud harmony of 
colouring. They may both, with little 
chance of error, be attributed to Ti- 
tian, and would form admirable exam- 
ples of that master’s style. The por- 
trait of Don Carlos of Spain, eldest 
son of Philip II., who died ia his 24th 
year, is placed as the pendant to that 
of his father. It is by Antonio Moro, 
an artist whose productions are of 
great rarity in France, and it consti- 
tutes one of the finest pictures, not 
only in Versailles, but in the possession 
ofthe crown. The Infante is standing, 
with a small black cap on his head, his 
hair cut close, andashort Spanish man- 
tle of light brown cloth embroidered in 
gold, hanging over his shoulders: his 
aspect is that of a sharp intelligent 
" youth—for heis evidently very young— 
and bears little resemblance to the 
features of his father. The colouring, 
and, above all, the handling of this 
picture, have hardly been surpassed 
in the finest works of Velasquez: it 
is a production that may be looked at 
again and again, and always with fresh 
pleasure. Maria of Austria, eldest 
daughter of Charles V., and Maximi- 
lian II. of Germany, her consort, are 
on canvasses of small dimensions, near 
the latter picture ; and beneath them 
is one of Mary Queen of Scots, copied 


from the original in the royal collec- 
tion at Eu; but by no means a flatter- 
ing likeness of that unfortunate prin- 
cess. In the room immediately ad- 
joining this, is another and larger pic- 
ture of the same royal lady, ‘copied 
from an original portrait in the cathe. 
dral of Antwerp, and which, as the 
tradition goes, was placed there by the 
ladies of her suite, who retired to that 
city after her murder: but this latter 
picture, if the original be a faithful 
likeness, upsets all received notions as 
to the style of her face and the cha- 
racter of ber beauty. It makes her 
not unlike Marie de Medicis, with a 
slightly aquiline nose, and with a 
narrowness of the frontal bone, which 
we are commonly inclined to believe 
were not to be found in her lovely 
face.* William I. of Nassau, Prince 
of Orange, the courageous defen- 
der of the Low Countries against 
the arms of Philip IL., painted by 
Francois Porbus, sen., attracts im- 
mediate attention at this part of the 
room; and it carries the eye on to 
those of the Cardinal de Coliguy, the 
Admiral de Coligny, and Frangvis de 
Coligny, son of the latter—all, like 
the Prince just named, heroic defen- 
ders of the Protestant cause. We 
have thus enumerated some of the 
most remarkable pictures in this, the 
first, room of the collection; it com- 
prises an immense variety of portraits, 
and it brings the spectator to the 
reigns of Henry III. and Henry 1V. 
of France, who, with the personages 
of their courts and times, are placed 
in the apartment immediately follow- 
ing. 

There is a small portrait of Henry 
III. in the second room of the collee- 
ticn, contemporary with the monarch, 
but not remarkable as a picture; the 
most curious painting in which the 
king is delineated, is the representation 
of a ball given at court on the 24th of 
September 1581, on occasion of the 
marriage of Anne, Duke de Joyeuse, 
with Marguerite de Lorraine. This 
is an oblong picture, of no great 
dimensions, and represents the follow- 
ing personages, either dancing a sara- 
band, or seated in one of the rooms 


* There is an invaluable full-length picture of Mary Queen of Scots in her 12th 
year, in the ‘splendid collection of Mr Smith of St Germain-en-Laye, the authenticity 
of which is beyond dispute. It has never been engraved that we are aware: it is a 
’ chef-@euvre of art, and isa brilliant gem in that very select and yet extensive gallery. 
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of the Louvre :—Henry III., King of 
France and Poland ; Louise de Lor- 
raine, Queen of France; Catherine 
de Medicis, Queen Dowager; Mar- 
guerite de France, Duchess de Valois, 
Queen of Navarre, and afterwards of 
France; Henry, Duke de Guise, the 
Balafré ; Charles, Duke of Lorraine ; 
Anne, Duke de Juoyeuse, the bride- 
groom; and Marguerite de Lorraine, 
his bride. It is from the palette of 
Frangois Clouet, and is executed with 
all the care and high finish for which 
that master is celebrated. As offering 
a faithful contemporary representation 
of the manners and dresses of the 
French court at that period, it is in- 
valuable; but the general effect of it, 
from the quaint costumes, stiff posi- 
tions, and serious looks of all the 
illustrious party, is avy thing but 
agreeable. There is another, and a 
smaller picture, not by Clouet, we are 
inclined to believe, also representing 
a ball given at the court of Henry 
III. ; the date and occasion of it are 
not known, but it contains the por- 
traits of the king, of his queen, of 
Catherine de Medicis, and of many 
important personages of that period. 
Both these entertainments were given 
in broad daylight, and in the latter 
there is a prim figure of a nobleman 
leading a lady down a long gallery 
with a kind of minuet step, which 
approaches closely to a caricature. 
A still more curious picture, not equal 
by any means to the above in execu- 
tion, but of high interest from being a 
contemporaneous representation of a 
most remarkable scene, is placed in 
the same room, and is entitled “ The 
Procession of the League.” The sub- 
ject of it is thus described by Montfau- 
con :—* In 1593, after the death of 
the Cardinal de Bourbon, the chiefs 
of the League made a procession in 
Paris, the most singular and grotesque 
that had ever been seen. lt set out 
from the church of the Grand Augus- 
tins; the leaders were the Bishop of 
Senlis, the Rector of St Cosme, and 
the Prior of the Chartreux, who held 
a cross in one hand and a pike in the 
other; next came the Capucins, the 
Feuillans, the Minimes, the Corde- 
liers, the Dominicans, and the Carme- 
lites, armed with helmets, cuirasses, 
and muskets, which they from time to 
time discharged. A servant of the 
Cardinal Cajetan, the legate, was 
killed by a shot fired by one of these 
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monks. The monk who most signa- 
lized himself in the procession was’ 


_Father Bernard, who was called the 


Petit Feuillant bviteux, and he kept 
running about from one side to an- 
other, making ali kinds of gambados, 
and brandishing his sword with both 
hands. It was observed, that in this 
procession there were neither Celes- 
tins, nor Benedictius, nor any of the 
religious brethren from the abbeys of 
Ste Genevieve or St Victor.” The 
picture, in fact, shows a motley group 
of monks, clad in all the variety of 
costume which their fancy seems to 
have suggested, coming \umultuously 
down one of the various streets of old 
Paris, and displaying antics which the 
“‘gamins” of 1830 certainly did not 
surpass. The servant of the Cardinal 
is represented as falling at the moment 
he is struck by a random shot; anda 
crowd of citizens, in lay costumes, 
are standing by the side of the street, 
not a little astonished and scandalized 
at so unseemly a display of politico-re- 
ligious zeal. This picture was painted 
for the Sorbonne in 1595, by order of 
the Bishop of Senlis himself, the leader 
of the gang, who was at that period 
provost of the famous college of Na- 
varre in the university of Paris—the 
name of the artist is not known. 
There are two fine portraits of 
Henry of Guise, the Balafré, in this 
room, and two others of his brother 
the Cardinal ; all four painted at the 
time, aid of admirable execution. 
They show these princes to have been 
of the noblest aspect, men of decision, 
and quite of the character given of 
them in history. Unless the portrait 
of the duke flatters him, the sear from 
which he derived the sobriquet added 
to his name, did not disfigure him to 
any great extent; while the piercing 
glance of his durk eye, with the manly 
courage that distinguishes his whole 
countenance, must have made him a 
most remarkable personage. The Car- 
dinal has just the same kind of face—a 
slightly aquiline nose, a small com- 
pressed lip, and a certain air of state- 
liness, well suited to his exalted posi- 
tion; both were evidently thin, active 
men, and their make and lineaments 
will bear a favourable comparison with 
those of the Bourbon family, to whom 
their death made the access to the 
throne more easy. However imper- 
fect the title of the Guises to the 
crown of France, compared with that 
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of Henry IV., may have been, and 
whatever may have been their degree 
of political guilt in conspiring against 
Henry III., there is reason to suspect 
that their race would have preserved 
its original energy of character far 
longer than that of the Bourbons has 
done. Compared with the effeminate 
and contemptible prince then on the 
throne, and by whom they were so 
cowardly assassinated, the Guises were 
much fitter to be at the head of the 
nation; and had they succeeded in 
seizing on the royal authority, the 
destinies of France would have had a 
far different character from what they 
possessed in after times. The murder 
of these two illustrious brothers at 
Blois, was the signal for a calamitous 
series of intestine dissension in France, 
which greatly retarded the civilization 
of the nation ; and their downfall was 
but the prelude to that systematic 
abasement and persecution of the 
great nobles, the natural protectors 


of the people, which was afterwards 
carried out by Richelieu to such a 
bloody extent. The period of the 
League, and the political storms to 
which France was then exposed, con- 
stitute some of the most picturesque 
pages of her history ; the portraits, 
therefore, of the leading characters of 
those days, must always be objects of 
peculiar interest. A powerfully paint- 
ed portrait of Alexander Farnese III., 
Duke of Parma and Piacenza, gover- 
nor of the Low Countries for Philip II., 
and one of the most illustrious generals 
of his age, is another of the remark- 
able pictures in this room. Near it 
are placed those of Popes Sixtus V. 
and Urban VII., Philip Strozzi, ** Co- 
lonel- General” of the French infantry 
in 1580, Montaigne the Essayist, 
Cujas the Jurisconsult, Tolet the Je- 
suit, author of the ** Cases of Con- 
science,” and numerous others of 
notable personages of the end of the 
sixteenth century. 





6‘ TIS HARD TO DIE IN SPRING.” 


“ A short time after this he was laid upon his sick-bed, when a bright sun reminded him of his 
favourite time of year, and he said, “I shall ‘never see the peach blossom, or the flowers of spring. 


It is hard to die in spring!" 


“ God,” he said, “ had placed him in a Paradise, and he had every thing that could make a man 


happy.” 


“ Yet, eminently caleulated as he was to enjoy such blessings, and nervous as his constitution 
‘was, he met the nearer approach of death with composure—with gratitude, and resignation to the 
will of Him whose beneficence had given, and whose pleasure it now was to take away.” 


Memoirs of Robert Surtees, Esq. 


——— By Geo. Taytor, Esq 
‘‘’ Tis hard to die in spring !"’ were the touching words he said, 
As cheerfully the light stole in—the sunshine round his bed. 
‘«*Tis hard to die in spring, when the green earth looks so gay: 


I shall not see the peach blossom.” 


*T was thus they heard him say. 


*T was thus the gentle spirit~oh! deem it not offence— 

Departing, fondly linger'd among the things of sense: 

Among the pleasant places, where God his lot had cast 

To walk in peace and honour—bless’d, and blessing to the last. 

While some (though heavenward wending) go mourning all their years, 
Their meat (so Wisdom willeth) the bitter bread of tears ; 

And some resisting proudly the soft persuasive word, 

Must feel—in mercy made to feel—the terrors of the Lord, 


There are whom He leads lovingly, by safe and pleasant ways, 
Whose service—yea, whose very life—is gratitude and praise ; 
Diffusive, useful, kindly, enjoying to impart, 

Receiving to distribute—the service of the heart! 


To such, this earthly frame of things, is not “ a vale of tears,” 
Some vestige of its primal form amid the wreck appears ; 

And though immortal longings oft in secret soar above, 

The heart awhile contented fills its lower sphere of Jove. 


“ God placed me in a Paradise!”—so spake his grateful heart— 
As grateful still from all he loved when summon'd to depart : 
And blessed he in life and death, to whom, s0 call'd, twas given, 
Before aught faded here, to pass from Paradise to Heaven.” 
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TueE late visit of the King of Prussia 
to this country renews the public in- 
terest in the sovereign and his coun- 
try—in the one as an accomplished 
and high-minded monarch governing 
a country long allied to our own, and 
in the other as possessing, by every 
claim of talent, soldiership, and com- 
munity of religion, the right to the 
respect of England. In this feeling 
we think that we shall gratify our 
readers by giving them some sketches 
of that period which raised Prussia 
to the rank of a monarchy, and of that 
extraordinary man of genius who first 
made her throne conspicuous in 
Europe, and asserted for himself one 
of the highest places among the war- 
riors and statesmen of the modern 
world. 

There is something more in the 
division of national annals by centu- 


ries, than the mere numbering of — 


years ; for it isremarkable that each 
century, since the first dawnings of 
European light in the propagation of 
religion by the Waldenses, has had 
its peculiar character. And as the 
centuries came nearer to our own 
time, or rather advanced more into 
light, those characters become more 
defined. Thus the thirteenth was the 
century of chivalry—the fourteenth 
of commerce—the fifteenth, that age 
of wonders, the birth of printing and 
the passages to India and America— 
the sixteenth the age of religion—the 
seventeenth the age of science—the 
eighteenth the age of war, politics, 
and public change. What the char- 
acter of our century may be, is yet to 
be told; but its present aspect is that 
of mechanical invention, the most sin- 
gular command of machinery, acting 
upon every article of production, over- 
whelming us by the variety and vast- 
ness of its productiveness, and threat- 
ening Europe with ultimately filling 
up the whole space of human indus- 
try now occupied by the Jabour of 
the hands. The applications of steam 
to almost every purpose of human 
wants, and its especial and most 
powerful application to human inter- 
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course, seems to imply an object be- 
yond the lightening of human labour. 
The general direction of this extra- 
ordinary power so strongly resembles 
the bearing of the discoveries of the 
fifteenth century, that we can scarcely 
be mistaken in believing that their 
purpose has some affinity; and that, 
as the chief discoveries of the former 
age were. preparative to a great de- 
velopment of religious knowledge 
and civil improvement, our age, be- 
fore it closes, may realize some new 
and still more brilliant development 
of the powers of nature or the facul- 
ties of man. 

It is scarcely less obvious that in 
each century a great European throne 
has taken the lead, and possessed a 
superiority so marked, as in a consi- 
derable degree to stamp the character 
of all the contemporary kingdoms. 

The twelfth century began with the 
reign of Innocent III, the most 
powerful of the Popes, and the most 
daring and ambitious assertor of the 
right of Rome over all things tem- 
poral and spiritual. The thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries exhibited the 
brilliant age of the Italian Repub- 
lics, the glory of modern Italy; in 
the fifteenth, Spain became the 
leader of Europe—the conquest of 
the Moors commenced her distinction, 
and the discovery of the New World 
completed it. The Spanish soldier 
was the first of Europe, the Span- 
ish statesman was the model of coun- 
cil. The court of Ferdinand and 
Isabella was the most magnificent 
of the modern world. In the sixteenth 
Germany took the lead; and the Em- 
peror Charles V., with an extent of 
dominion which nearly equalled that 
of Charlemagne, and defeating the 
rivalry of France under Francis I., 
and the still more dangerous resist- 
ance of the Princes of the Reforma- 
tion, gave up to his son the greatest 
kingdom of the continent. The seven- 
teenth century saw France the leader 
of the continent. The eighteenth, 
beginning with the wars of Marl- 
borough, saw England suddenly as- 
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suming the protectorate of freedom 
and religion in Europe, ripening a 
constitution at once perfectly free and 
perfectly compatible with royalty ; 
and by her arms, her skill, and her 
wealth, taking the lead in a new 
career of nations to a glory unsought 
and unknown before—a glory in which 
arts, not arms, were the instruments ; 
general good, not havoc, was the 
principle ; and an increase of the do- 
minion of man over nature, a soften- 
ing of the common difficulties of bu- 
man existence, and a more intelli- 
gent, active, and elevated heneficence, 
beginning at home and diffusing itself 
over the whole human race, was the 
object, and the result progressive and 
perpetual. 

In Germany the eighteenth century 
was remarkabie for the talent of its 
rulers; it was the age of sovereigns. 
It saw Maria Theresa on the throne 
of Austria, Catharine on the throne of 
Russia, and Frederick the Great on 
the throne of Prussia; Louis XIV., 
Peter the Great, and Charles XII., 
had begun the century. 

In the commencement of this cen- 
tury, Germany was like the globe 
emerging from chaos. She had mat- 
ter below and light above; but this 
was all unformed and void. Her 
manvers were still Gothic—a rude 
luxury, the life of the hunter and sol- 
dier—in courts extravagant and gor- 
geous, in her castles idle and self- 
indulgent ; in the field, wild, labori- 
ous, and servile: the elements of a 
brave people, but, like the idols of 
their ancestors, the national image 
rudely carved ; and the features, 
meant to give the resemblance of a 
deity, below the resemblance of a 
man. The frequenters of courts 
copied France, and even despised the 
native language: the nobles in their 
forests and mountains knew nothing 
but the horse and hound, the lance 
and sabre; and the peasants knew 
little more of either king or noble, 
than that the one taxed and the other 
beat them—that the one dragged their 
children to the army, and the others 
threw themselves into dungeons for 
‘preventing the game from destroying 
their harvests. 

Over this vast and broken, this 
wild but productive field of human be- 
ing, hung a heavy cloud of war; 
sometimes thundering, and covering 
it with ruin, sometimes withdrawing 


for a space and letting in the sun, but 
always ready to pour down its tor- 
rents and sweep the soil. - The cens 
tury had begun with fourteen years of 
general war. The war of Sweden 
kindled the energies of Russia, . The 
Seven Years’ War developed the pow - 
ers of Austria and Prussia. The Polish 
war connected Germany with the 
North. The French revolutionary 
war made the whole continent learn 
the trade of arms; and having first 
fearfully tanght her old feudal princes 
the weakness of forms against enthu- 
siasm, aud the hollowness of a depend- 
ence on armies when a people are dis- 
coutented, taught the people in their 
turn that an enemy is always the worst 
reformer, and a Frenchman the worst 
enemy. Then began the birth of a 
new principle—patriotism. The Ger- 
man had lived for five hundred years 
without a country—he now found 
that he had one; the throne had till 
now intercepted his view—the throne 
Was now in dust, and his view was 
clear. He fought for his country, 
swept the invader before him; and 
leaving the phantoms of military fame 
behinG, advanced the first step to sub- 
starttial glory—the regeneration of his 
country. 

To assist him in this design a new 
power had been formed in the north 
of Germany, a counterbalance to the 
vast dominion of Austria. The reign- 
ing house of Prussia is descended 
from the Swabian Count of Hohenzol. 
lern, Thassilo, who lived about the 
year 800. After four cloudy cen- 
turies, one of his line emerges as 
Burgrave of Nurnberg. Frederic 
VI., the eighth burgrave, having lent 
large sums to the emperor Sigismund, 
received from him the sovereignty of 
Brandenburg, with the rank of eiec- 
tor and arch-chamberlain of the 
Empire. In the early part of the 
seventeenth century, the addition of 
the duchy of Prussia placed the 
Elector within sight of that kingly 
power, to which they were soon 
to add the kingly title. 

The true founder of the throne was 
now to appear. Frederic William, 
justly named the great elector, suc- 
ceeded his father in 1640. The Thirty 
Years’ War was then tearing Germany 
to pieces; Prussia was ravaged al- 
ternately by the contending armies. 
The elector found himself the sove- 
reign of a desert. The great Frederic 
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subsequently described his situation 
wich one of those flashes of the pen 
that characterized his mind. ‘ He 
was a prince without territory, an 
elector without power, an ally without 
a friend.” But he faced them all in 
his genius. Afterrepelling the Swedes, 
he rebuilt his villages, tilled them with 
settlers from the Netherlands, made 
luans of money for the encouragement 
of trade, and crowned all, and brought 
a blessing ou himself and his country, 
by giving an asylum to 20.000 of the 
Protestants, flying from the merciless 
persecution of Louis X1V., after the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes in 
1685. This great man died in 1688, 
leaving his son a kingdom of 42,000 
square miles. ‘ He was,” said the 
great Frederic, “ the restorer of his 
country, the founder of the power of 
Brandenburg, the arbiter of his equals, 
and the honuur of his people. His life 
was his panegyric.” 

His son, Frederic, Elector of Bran- 
denburg, was born in 1657. On the 
death ot his first wife, he married So- 
phie Charlotte, princess of Hanover, 
sister of George, afterwards King of 
England. He sent 6000 troops to 
join the Prince of Orange in his Eng- 
lish enterprize, and 15,0U0 as his con- 
tingent to the great alliance of the 
Emperor, Spain, Holland, and Eng- 
land, against France, in 1691. In No- 
vember 1700, he obtained from the 
Emperor the title of king. Frederic 
was a singular scion of so vigorous a 
stock—a mind of mingled indolence 
and pomp, ruled by favourites, con- 
temptuous of his people, and fond of 
foreigners; without nationality enough 
for a German, he struggled to imitate 
France in all things. His queen, 
Suphie Charlotte, princess of Han- 
over, was the earliest specimen of a 
blue stockiog on German record. She 
corresponded with the celebrated Leib- 
nitz; but complained that he dis- 
cussed philosophy with her in too 
superficial a manner. Leibnitz com- 
plained in turn, that her majesty tor- 
mented him with questions, and would 
always have “the why of the where- 
fore.” Leibniiz once sent her an 
essay on ‘* Infinitessimals,” of which 
she boasted as perfectly delightful. 
Her eldest son, Frederic William, was 
born in 1688. His nativity was cal- 
culated, and it was decided that he 
was to be childless, and to be a great 
warrior in 1720. The stars were in 
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the wrong, for he had a crowd of chil- 
dren, and there was no war in 1720. 
The boy was a compound of every odd 
quality, good-natured and savage, 
kind and furious, idle and perseve- 
ting; through life he was evidently 
half mad, and yet was a bold, saga- 
cious, and ambitious sovereign. 

At the age of twenty-five, he as- 

cended the throne, vacant by tne death 
ot his languid and luxurious father, 
He instantly began a desperate reform, 
and discharged every body, Swiss 
guards, chamberlains, courtiers, mis- 
tresses, and idlers of all kinds. His 
stature was five feet five, his face Ger- 
man, full, oval, and ruddy. His skin 
fair, a colour which he thought so un- 
manly, that he rubbed himself with oil 
to brown it, but in vain. In after life, 
he grew enormously corpulent, his 
waistcoat measured four ells! He al- 
most constantly wore uniform. It is 
remarkable, that though dress is always 
an object of great interest to the sol- 
dier, and though the military is capa~ 
ble of being made most picturesque, 
it is always the most striking among 
barbarians. All the European courts 
of the last century exhibited uniforms 
only exceeding each other inawk ward- 
ness and ugliness ; and all that is now 
graceful in the European services, is 
borrowed from the wild Hungarian, 
or rambling Cossack. Even the Turk, 
once the most showy of all soldiers, 
has now, by his approach to European 
habits, degenerated into absolute de- 
formity. This was the costume of 
Frederic William I., the warrior 
king of a nation of soldiers :—a white 
wig with a tail, a blue coat turned 
up with red, yellow waistcoat and 
breeches, white linen gaiters, and 
square-tved shoes, and a three- cornered 
hat. But, if all this was etiquette, he 
allowed of no extravagance in female 
attire. All the princesses, when 
young, were dressed in serge. He 
allowed no paint on any fair cheek. 
From his apartments he banished silk 
_cushions, carpets, and curtains. Deal 
benches and tables were the legiti- 
mate furniture. 

His ideas of a royal household were 
those of a modern reformer. Acham- 
berlain, a couple of pages, a couple of 
cooks, a steward, and a butler, com- 
pleted the list. The queen's circle 
consisted of a single gouvernante, and 
a few maids of honour. She had about 

_ £20,000 sterling for her yearly al- 
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lowance, and out of that she was to 
provide clothes for herself, the prin- 
cesses, and the king, and also to supply 
him with powder and shot for his 
shooting. He knew the value of 
money. When the royal physician 
recovered the Prince Royal from the 
small-pox, the king in his gratitude 
ordered that the doctor should have 
two bottles of beer a-day, and a dinner 
that was not to exceed ninepence. 

The king had a favourite horse, 
which was taken ill. General Schwe- 
rin had it put under his charge, 
cured it, and sent his nephew back 
with it to Berlin. Frederic William 
was rejoiced at the recovery, and in 
his rapture ordered the general’s ne- 
phew his breakfast, and sent him away 
with a florin. 

He suffered no laziness among his 
diplomates ; in summer, his cabinet 
secretaries made their appearance at 
Jive, in winter at seven. At ten, he 
went to the parade, and from the pa- 
rade to the stables. There his father 


had kept 1000 horses—he kept thirty. 
He was a humourist, and as it was not 
always certain in what way his hu- 
mour might lie, people were afraid to 
come within his view when he walked 


the streets. A Frenchman once thus 
ran away from him: the king ordered 
him to be brought back, and on being 
told by the startled Gaul that he was 
a dancing-master, compelled him to 
perform a saraband on the spot, for 
the purpose of proving the fact. 

Another Frenchman on horseback, 
galloped away from before him. He 
was brought back, and said that he 
was a commercial traveller. The tale 
was found out to be untrue, and the 
king ordered him to wheel rubbish for 
a month at a church then building, as 
a hint to avoid fiction in future. 

A Jew once ran off in a similar 
manner. Why do you run away? 
asked the king. ‘ Because I was 
afraid,” said the Jew. ‘ On the con- 
trary, you ought to love me,” replied 
his majesty, and to assist his recollec- 
tion, beat him with his cane. 

But he liked those who gave him a 
prompt answer. He once met a stu- 
dent of theology in the street, and 
asked him where he came from. “Iam 
a Berliner,” was the reply. “ Psha,” 
said the king, ‘‘ the Berliners are good 
fornothing.” “I know two Berlin boys 
who are exceptions§to that rule,” said 
the student. * Whom?” “ Your ma- 
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jesty and myself.” The king desired 
him to attend at the palace, and pro- 
vided for him. 

The familiar life of Germany exhi- 
bits some curious scenes, even to 
princes. One day, a peasant ran be- 
side the king’s carriage, and presented 
apaper. The king saw nothing on it 
but blots of ink. “ Why, your ma- 
jesty,” said the peasant, “I cannot 
write, and I am compelled to draw. 
These blots are my turnips, and these 
are the Amtmann’s pigs. They came 
to eat up my turnips, but he will not 
pay me; and if you get me justice, 
you shall have a basket of them.” The 
king Jaughed, and promised. The 
Amtmann was forced to pay, and the 
peasant made his way into the palace 
with his basket. The king accepted 
it, and gave some of the turnips to the 
queen, whom the peasant advised to 
keep one in her mouth while she was 
spinning, as it was the very best way 
to wet her thread. 

All this was eccentric, but with a 
hundred eccentricities, the king had 
keenness, intelligence, and system. 
He took excellent care of his finances, 
paid the debts of his government punc- 
tually, and laid by money. He had 
the sagacity, too, to see that Prussia 
must be defended, by having the power 
to attack—that she must be a military 
state or nothing: and he applied him- 
self to giving her not merely an army, 
but one in a state of discipline unrival- 
led in Europe; he raised his army from 
40,000 to upwards of 70,000. But 
even in this he exhibited his eccentri- 
city, and all Europe rang with the ac- 
counts of his brigade of giants, whom 
he recruited from every part of Europe, 
at an enormous expense, and who con- 
sisted of 2500 men. This corps was 
said to have cost him in the course of 
his reign not less than twelve millions 
of dollars! The rest of his history— 
his quarrels with his son, the restraints 
which he laid upon his family, the at- 
tempt of Frederic to escape to Eng- 
land, and the death of the unfortunate 
officer who was to have assisted his 
flight—have been spiritedly detailed in 
the memoirs of the Margravine of 
Baruth, his daughter. We hasten to 
the anecdotes of the true hero of Prus- 
sia. 

Frederic the Great was born in 
1712. His infancy and youth exhi- 
bited none ofthe characteristics which 
distinguished his subsequent career. 
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His manners were gentle, his tastes 
romantic, his chief passion was a love 
for music, (the only one which he re- 
tained through life,) and his chief oc- 
cupation was literature. His father 
said of him—* Fritz (Frederic) is a 
piper and a poet, he has no liking for 
soldiers, and he will undo all that I 
have been doing. So little are we to 
rely on paternal prediction, In 1734, 
Frederic made his first campaign. 
Previously to this, he had married a 
princess of Brunswick, whom her sister- 
in-law describes as remarkably unat- 
tractive. At the same time, we must 
remember that ladies are but seldom 
panegyrists of their brothers’ wives. 
The description speaks of her as 
stooping very much, as having the 
face of a child, and speaking so indis- 
tinctly as scarcely to be understood. 
This was no Venus certainly, but she 
appears to have been always a re- 
spectable woman, and though she had 
no children—which must have been al- 
ways a disappointment to Frederic— 
yet he seems to have treated her with 
marked distinction. 

In 1784, the Polish war inflamed 
Europe. Stanislaus, the father-in-law 
of Louis XV., was supported by 
France, as Augustus of Saxony was 
supported by Austria and Russia. 
Stanislaus was defeated, and took re- 
fuge in the Prussian dominions, where, 
though the Empress of Russia de- 
manded him, and set a price of a hun- 
dred thousand roubles on his head, the 
king refused to deliver him up, yet 
Prussia sent its contingent of 10,000 
men, with Prince Frederic at its head. 
The Prussian force joined the army 
under Prince Eugene, which was then 
in the field to raise the siege of Phi- 
lipsburg, besieged by the French. 
Eugene received him with the highest 
compliments, and said that every thing 
about him predicted the great com- 
mander. But the French were suf- 
fered to take the place in sight of the 
Austrian army ; though Frederic, with 
the eye of a future tactician, observed, 
from the badness of their position, 
that if they were attacked they must 
have been beaten. 

The war was concluded by a treaty 
which gave Stanislaus the duchy of 
Lorraine, and Frederic was suffered to 
return to the pursuits which seemed 
so much more congenial to his disposi- 
tion. A palace built for him at Rheins- 
berg, in the midst of the sands of the 
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Mark, yet on a spot of peculiar beauty, 
became his favourite abode. He 
placed on its front the inscription, 
** Frederico tranquillitatem colente,” 
surrounded it with gardens and con« 
servatories, and collecting round him 
a small circle of accomplished men, 
seemed to have prepared for the life 
of a retired scholar, or graceful phi- 
losopher. He even adopted the fan- 
tastic style of giving ancient names to 
his circle. He thus called Guichard, 
Quintus Icilius; Suhen, Diaphanes ; 
Keyserling, Czesarion, &c. 

Frederic has often been charged 
with insensibility ; but a good deal of 
his callousness may have arisen from 
that knowledge of the world which 
time gives to monarchs as well as to 
other men. His language in early 
life is often affectionate. On the death 
of his friend Suhen, shortly after Fre- 
deric’s accession to the throne, the 
king wrote to Algarotti,—*‘ 1 should 
rather have lost millions. My heart 
will never cease to deplore him; his 
memory will live with me, while a drop 
of blood circulates in my veins. My 
heart bleeds, and my grief is too great 
for me to think of any thing but this 
wound.” But his feelings exhibited 
themselves more substantially than in 
words. He sent for his friend’s four 
children, gave his three sons commis- 
sions in the army, and married his 
daughter to Colonel Kleist. Heeven 
sent for his sister to Berlin, gave her 
a pension, and consigned the children 
to her care. 

His life at Rheinsberg was worthy 
ofa Grecian sage. ‘ We have divided 
our hours,’ he writes, * into the use- 
ful and the agreeable. Among the 
useful, I study philosophy, history, 
and the languages. The agreeable 
are music, the tragedies and comedies 
which we perform, and the entertain- 
ments which we give.” Again, he 
writes,—‘* My house is not indeed a 
place for those who are fond of noisy 
pleasures; but are not tranquillity and 
the search of truth to be preferred far 
before the giddy diversions of the 
world?” In another letter, on pre- 
paring to return to the country, he 
says,—** I am going to Amalthea—my 
beloved garden at Ruppin. I am 
quite impatient to see again my vines, 
my cherries, and my melons. There, 
free from all useless cares, I shall live 
entirely for myself. 1 grow daily more 
avaricious of time; I call myself to 
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account, and am exceedingly grieved 
to waste a moment. My whole soul 
is now intent on philesophy ; it ren- 
ders me incomparable services, and I 
am deeply indebted to it. My spirit 
is less agitated by impetuous and vio- 
lent emotions—IL repress the first 
workings of my passions.’ 

These expressions are, doubtless, 
extremely unlike tne stern, subtle, 
and worldly spirit which in after times 
was attributed to this great sovereign. 
But there is no reason to doubt their 
sincerity at the time ; they were pri- 
vate, intended to remain so, and seem 
to have been the simple result of na- 
tural feelings in a prince whom the 
severity of the court, combining with 
natural temperament, had driven from 
the bustle of the world. But every 
man’s character is largely dependent 
on circumstances ; and the state of 
Europe at his accession to the throne 
was destined to change the retired 
philosopher into the most brilliant 
of warriors, the most subtle of poli- 
ticians, and the most vigorous of 
sovereigns. 

The severities of his father, who 
was evidently often much fitter for 
Bedlam than a throne, drove him into 
a habitual despordency, for which the 
only remedy open to him seemed to 
be the abandonmeut of country, throne, 
and the world. His first intention 
was to take refuge in England. We 
shall not go through the detail, pain- 
ful even at this distance, of the suffer- 
ings undergone by the future glory of 
Prussia, yet sufferings to which a large 
portion of his subsequent fame may be 
attributed. Adversity has been termed 
the school of princes; and it must be 
acknowledged that Frederic had his 
full share of the schooling. The at- 
tempt to free himself from the pater- 
nal thraldom drew down the heaviest 
vengeance of the king ; he was thrown 
into prison. Katte, the unfortunate of- 
ficer who was to have accompanied his 
flight, was beheaded in the court of 
the prison; and Frederic, whose life 
was on the point of being forfeited, 
was treated like acommon felon. The 
room in which he was imprisoned had 
but one sma'l window, so that he was 
kept in the dark the whole evening 
until seven o'clock, no candle till then 
being allowed. A wooden stool and 
table were his furniture, but he slept 
on the floor. His flute was taken from 
‘him by express command, he was re- 


fused the use of knife and fork at his 
dinner, aud his dinner was not to cost 
more than 9d. or his supper than 6d. 
Finally, he was brought to a court- 
martial, which passed sentence of death 
upon him. On hearing this, the sove- 
reigns in alliance with Prussia ad- 
dressed letters of intercession for him 
to the king; yet nothing prevailed 
until remonstrances were made by 
some of his immediate officers, de- 
claring that “he had no right to take 
away the life of a prince of Branden- 
burg, without a formal public trial be- 
fure the emperor and the empire.” 
At length, a letter from the Emperor 
himself changed the resolution of this 
madman, and the king, sending to the 
prince the chaplain who had attended 
Katte on the seaffuld, a mission which 
Frederic at first conceived to be for 
the same purpose, a reconciliation took 
place. Stooting, which the Germans 
call hunting, formed Frederic’s chief 
amusement on his partial restoration 
to liberty; yet this sport had nearly 
cost him his life, and Prussia all her 
triumphs, In travelling through the 
province, he was in the habit of taking 
a loaded gua with him to shoot at 
game as he went along. Chancing 
to drop his glove one day, his hand 
touched the trigger, the gun went off, 
aud the charge passed through his hat 
close to his ear. With that prompti- 
tude which marked his character, he 
broke the gun in pieces, and resolved 
never to go, as it is termed, sporting 
again. 

Life now began to open on Frederic. 
His fine understanding had acquired 
the force which is communicated to 
natural ability by method, and he re- 
solved to be memorable long be‘ore 
he knew in what direction fame was to 
be sought for. His physician advised 
him to take more exercise, and that 
this might not interfere with his studies, 
he adupted the habit of early rising. 
He now rose between five and six, but 
subsequently, when king, rose at four, 
the fixed hour for his beginning busi- 
ness. At one period he bad adopted 
the idea that sleep was only an infir- 
mity, and by the help of coffee, deter- 
mined to do without it altogether ; but 
after four days’ experiment, nature 
prevailed. 

In the summer of 1739, the king, 
with his two sons, made a tour in 
Prussia and Lithuania. We mention 
this merely for the sake of Frederic’s 
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description of his journey. He writes 
to Jordan,—* We have now been tra- 
velling nearly three weeks, The heat 
is as intense as if we were astride of a 
sunbeam, and the dust is like a dense 
cloud which veils us from the eyes of 
the passengers. Besides, we travel 
like the angels, without sleep and al- 
most without food. Judge, then, what 
must be my condition.” 

After this journey the king was 
seized with a dropsy, of which he died 
in 1740. His habits of smoking and 
drinking naturally prepared the way 
for such a catastrophe, but he died 
with great fortitude, and some feeling. 
He was an eccentric and yet a benefi- 
cent sovereign, sometimes savage, and 
yet not ill-natured. Tyrannical to 
his children, and yet fond of them ; 
faithful to his queen, yet harsh to her ; 
and exercising military despotism over 
his people, and yet eager for the good 
of the state. He found Prussian Li- 
thuania a desert, depopulated by the 
plague ; he invited emigrants into it, 
rebuilt the towns, and rendered it one 
of the most flourishing provinces of 
the kingdom. His habits of economy 
enabled him to work wonders with his 
small revenue of seven millions and a 
half of doilars, of which six millions 


were absorbed by the military estab- 


lishment of 72,000 men. Yet out of 
the residue, he had managed to lay 
out six millions on the general im- 
provement of the country, six more on 
the repeopling of Lithuania, to pur- 
chase crown domains to the amount of 
five millions, to lay out two millions 
in estates for his younger sons, a mil- 
lion and a half on mzgnificent silver 
plate, and besides Jeave behind him 
eight millions seven hundred thousand 
dollars—or about a million and a half 
sterling. He had fourteen children, 
of whom Frederic was the third son— 
the two elder having died in in- 
fancy. 

One of the first acts of the young 
monarch was to introduce his wife to 
court as “the qneen,” but the inter- 
course ended here. Her majesty was 
an honest, but evidently a very stupid 
personage. She had been forced 
upon him; they had no children ; 
their tastes were wholly dissimilar ; 
and Frederic’s habits of associating 
with Frenchmen, and his foudness for 
French manners, were hostile to do- 
mestic comfort. His conduct on this 
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subject deserves no defence, and can 
receive none. 

We now wander through the more 
remarkable anecdotes of his life. The 
death of the emperor, Charles _VI., 
threw all Europe into commotion. As 
the emperor had no sons, he had, in 
the year 1713, changed the old law of 
succession, by which none but male 
relatives could succeed to the throrie 
of Austria, and established a new re- 
gulation, by which the throne should 
devolve to his own daughters, or, in 
case of their deaths, to the daughters 
of his brother, and this, in all cases, 
to the nearest relatives. This was 
termed the Pragmatic sanction. On 
the death of the emperor, his daughter, 
Maria Theresa, ascended the throne. 
Immediately on her accession, Fre- 
deric made a demand of four districts 
in Silesia, which had been alienated 
a hundred years before, and which the 
house of Brandenburg had always 
continued to claim. The king offered 
two millions of florins, the acknow- 
ledgment of Maria Theresa’s title, and 
the aid of a body of troops to defend 
it, on condition of his obtaining the 
alienated provinces. The court of 
Vieuna, proud of its rank, and despi- 
sing Prussia as its inferior, answered 
the proposal with contempt. But that 
insolent and haughty court little knew 
the antagonist with whom it had to 
deal. Frederic had thrown off all the 
early foppery of his character at once. 
** No more fooling now,” was his lan- 
guage to one of his former associates, 
who had thought that he might try 
some of the practices of former days. 
He had instantly become the daring, 
prompt, and warlike sovereign. Be- 
fore his envoy had time to return with 
the news of the rejected offer, Frederic 
had marched 28,000 men across the 
Silesian frontier. The Austriaus were 
taken by surprise. No preparation 
had been made for defence, and the 
king rushed like a famished eagle on 
his prey, and before the year was over, 
was master of one of the most power- 
ful and defensible provinces of the 
empire. The eyes of Europe were 
suddenly fixed on the phenomenon. 
Nothing like this flash of military 
genius had been seen since the days 
of Marlborough and Eugene. Alli- 
ances were formed on ail sides. A 
treaty was formed between England 
and Austria. Russia and Prussia 
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were bound to mutual assistance. 
France offered her assistance to any 
power which was opposed by England, 
and Prussia was thus secure on this 
side of a most formidable neighbour. 
All Europe was ready to start to arms. 

But war is a lottery, and Frederic 
was on the point of being killed or 
captured in the very commencement 
of the second campaign. On this 
subject, his own remark is—* It was 
an indiscretion in a sovereign to ven- 
ture so far without a stronger escort. 
Had the king been taken on this occa- 
sion, the war would have been at an 
end, the Austrians would have con- 
quered without striking a blow, the 
unrivalled Prussian infantry would 
have been useless, and all those plans 
of aggrandizement which the king 
thought to execute, would have been 
fruitless.” 

The incident was this:—On the 
27th of February, Frederic set out, 
with an aide-de-camp, from Schweid- 
nitz, to inspect two advanced posts 
pushed forward into the mountains. 
No sooner had he set out, than some 
spy communicated the intelligence to 
the Austrians. They immediately 
sent out two detachments of cavalry, 
not only to attack the posts, but to 


intercept the king on his return from 


them. The cavalry fell in with a 
division of Prussian dragoons, and, 
thinking them to be the king’s escort, 
dashed in among them so desperately, 
that they took forty horses. The king, 
on his road, hearing the firing, put 
himself af the head of a small corps, 
and galloped to the field of battle, but 
the affair was over. The rest of the 
narrative wants some detail. But the 
facts asserted are, that Frederic, hav- 
ing finished his reconnoisance, went 
to the Cistertian convent of Camentz, 
where he expected to have an exten- 
sive view of the country. While there, 
the monks were thrown into conster- 
nation by the news that a body of 
Hungarian hussars had come to sur- 
round the convent, and search for the 
king. While all was alarm, they 
heard the bell ring for mass ; and al- 
though it was an unusual hour, they 
attended in the chapel. Shortly after, 
they saw their abbot enter with a 
young abbot by his side. Both went 
to the altar, and the ceremonial be- 
gan. A prodigious clamour was soon 
heard outside. Still the mass pro- 
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ceeded. In a few minutes more a 
crowd of Hungarian hussars rushed 
into the chapel. But all the tumult 
was instantly hushed, when the monks 
were scen engaged in prayer, and the 
abbots at the altar. The soldiers for- 
bore all further violence, and retired; 
carrying off, however, the king’s aide- 
de-camp. The young abbot was the 
king himself. The abbot who had 
saved him in this delicate juncture, 
was at all future times in high favour, 
and subsequently obtained the richest 
prelacy in the duchy. In corrobora- 
tion of this romantic story, Frederic 
writes to his friend Jordan— I have 
just escaped with a black eye from a 
great swarm of hussars, who had like 
to have surrounded and made us pri- 
soners. Without boasting, I may say, 
that my trifle of cleverness helped me 
out of the scrape.” 

At length the Austrians began to 
move. Count Neipperg,a distinguished 
officer of the Eugene school, was at 
their head. And yet their army con- 
sisted of but 25,000 men; so weak 
were the armies of those days com- 
pared with the immense hosts of the 
revolutionary wars. The two armies 
at last came accidentally within sight 
of each other. The sentiments of any 
man of sense, on the eve of danger, 
are worth recording, but those of a 
man of first-rate ability and daring, 
have astill superior interest. Frederic 
thus writes to his friend Jordan, the 
night before the battle :— 

‘“‘ We fight to-morrow. Youknow 
the fortune of arms—no more respect 
is paid to the life of a king than of a 
subject; and of course I cannot tell 
what may befall me. If there is an 
end to my career, remember a friend 
who always loved you dearly. If 
heaven prolongs my life, I shall write 
to you to-morrow, and you shall learn 
that we have conquered.” 

On the 10th of April he fought his 
first battle. The Austrian cavalry 
broke the Prussian, and the infantry 
were left exposed; but their fire was 
tremendous, and the cavalry could 
make no impression on them. In this 
state the battle continued for five 
hours. At length the ammunition of 
the Prussians was nearly expended, 
and General Schwerin, who com- 
manded them, in evident expectation 
of defeat, desired the king to leave the 
field, with the object of bringing up 





another corps of the army which was 
beyond the Oder. Frederic hesitated 
to follow this advice, but at last gal- 
loped away, spent a night on horse- 
back and in imminent danger, and 
towards morning, returning towards 
the field of battle, received intelli- 
gence that the Prussians had gained a 
great, though unexpected victory. 
The king on this occasion alone ever 
exhibited want of decision in the field. 
But it is striking that a hesitation of 
this order has not unfrequently been 
exhibited, in the beginning of a mili- 
tary career, by some of the most dis- 
tinguished soldiers of the world. He 
was not spared by the sneerers, and, 
having taken up his quarters in a wind- 
mill, he was said to have been * co- 
vered with glory and flour.” 

The Austrians had been beaten by 
one of those manceuvres which Fre- 
deric afterwards brought to such per- 
fection. While their attention was 
directed to the right flank of the Prus- 
sians, Schwerin had made a sudden 
movement of his left wing, and out- 
flanked their right. The German 
armies have always seemed to think, 
that outflanking is equivalent to a de- 
feat, and the Austrians gave way. 
Their loss was formidable—7000 kill- 
ed and wounded, and 1200 prisoners, 
with seven guns, probably the princi- 
pal part of their artillery. The Prus- 
sians lost 2500 killed, and 3000 wound- 
ed. Such was the battle of Mollwitz. 
It instantly raised the reputation of 
the Prussian monarchy. 

In the * Memoirs written by Him- 
self,” Frederic acknowledges that his 
chief impulse to war was the passion 
for fame. He says—‘* When Frederic 
I. raised Prussia to a kingdom, he 
sowed, by means of this vanity, in his 
descendants a germ of glory that 
could not fail, sooner or later, to pro- 
duce fruit. The kingdom which he 
left was more an electorate than a 
kingdom. There was some glory in 
giving it a more decided nature, and 
this feeling was certainly one of those 
which encouraged the king in the 
great enterprizes for which so much 
occasion already existed.” Ina letter 
to Jordan, he says, “ my youth, the 
fire of passion, desire of glory, nay, to 
tell the truth, curiosity and an inward 
impulse, have roused me from my sweet 
repose ; and the pleasure of seeing my 
name in newspapers, and hereafter in 
history, has seduced me,” 
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The madness of conquerors, and the 
vice of what the world calls glory, 
have never been more openly divulged, 
than by this monarch thus unveiling 
the secrets of his career. To this, then, 
comes the whole tissue of state nego- 
tiations, of public injuries, and the 
rights of nations. Frederic here ad- 
mits that he had other motives, and 
that the true ones were vanity, the 
passion to be talked of, and the hope 
of flourishing as a great name in after 
times. Yet, what was to be the pur- 
chase? The blood of tens and hun- 
dreds of thousands of human beings— 
the desolation of immense countries— 
the propagation of every vice, misery, 
and atrocity, that follows the camp, 
the march, and the battle—a mass of 
wretchedness, agony, sin, and shame, 
wholly beyond human calculation ; 
and for what? simply to satisfy the 
curiosity of an inquisitive monarch, to 
relieve the ennui of a clever idler, to 
fill the paragraphs of a newspaper, 
and to give a few new titles to a man 
already pampered with vanity. The 
world is grown wiser since, and either 
its wisdom or its necessities have 
thrown providential obstacles in the 
way of satisfying such curiosity. 

He now plunged into negotiations, 
intrigues, and campaigning, with en= 
thusiasm. Augustus III., the Elec- 
tor of Saxony, had joined him in 
the war against Austria, in hope of 
obtaining Moravia. Augustus was a 
splended sot, who left every thing to 
Count Bruhl, his minister, equally 
splendid and equally sottish with his 
sovereign. Frederic had an interview 
with both, for the purpose of explain- 
ing the plan of the campaign. He 
thus tells the story :—* Augustus. 
answered yes to every thing, appa- 
rently convinced, but with a look of 
great ennui. Count Bruhl, who was 
displeased at the interview, interrupted 
it by informing his master, that the 
opera was about to begin. Ten king- 
doms to conquer would not have de- 
tained the King of Poland a minute 
longer. He went, therefore, to the 
opera, and the King of Prussia ob- 
tained at once, and in spite of those 
who opposed it, a final decision.” 

There was a degree of sportiveness, 
mingled with the sternness of Frede- 
ric’s character, which reminds us of 
Voltaire. The town of Glatz had 
surrendered to the Prussian arms. 
Learning that the Countess Grunau, 
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the wife of a staff-officer, had, during 
the siege, made a vow to. give a new 
gown to the Virgin Mary ithe Jesuit’s 
convent, in ease she prevented the 
tewnm from being taken— the king 
ordered’ a gown of the most costly ma-~ 
terials to: be sent to the- convent, with 
his compliments, that “he had as much 
politeness as the countess, and could 
not suffer the Virgin Mary to be a 
loser by his conquest.” The present 
was received, and! the Jesuits went in 
procession to thank the donor in their 
Own name, and we presume that of the 
image, which was to have the benefit 
of the clothing. 

The Saxons failed him, through 
want of money to support the expenses. 
of the-campaign, though at the same 
moment Augustus had giver 400,600: 
dollars for a large green diamond. 
Frederic, in disgust, withdrew from 
Moravia. The Saxon minister, Von 
Bulow, remonstrated with him on his 
retreat. ** Sir,’’ said! he, ““ who isnow 
to put the erown on my master’s. 
head?” « Sir,” retorted Frederic, 
* crowns are not to be wom without 
heavy artillery.” In Bohemia, he had 
to contend with Prince Charles of 
Lorraine, at the head: of 40,000 men. 
The king had 30,000, but he had 
eighty-two pieces of excellent artillery, 
and the advantage of discipline. The 
battle begamr at. eight in the morning, 
and when it had’ continued nearly two 
hours, Frederie’s genius gave him the 
victory. He made his right wing take 
possession of a height, from whieh 
fifteen pieces of artillery enfiladed 
the Austrian line. The Austrians at- 
tempted’ to retreat, fell into confusion, 
and abandoned the field, with the loss 
of 5000: killed and wounded. The 
Prussians Jost nearly 4000, but this 
victory won Silesia. After some ne- 
gotiations, the ambassadors agreed, on 
the I Ith of June 1742, that the Queen 
of Hungary should cede te Prussia the 
whole of Upper and Lower Silesia. 
“Yn this manner,” says Frederie in 
his memoirs, “ was Silesia united with 
Prussia, @ two years’ war was sufli- 
cient to conquer that important pro- 
vinee. ‘Phe treasure left by the king 
was exhausted ; but to buy states at an 
expense of seven or eight millions was 
a cheap bargain.” This conquest 
added to Frederie’s dominiens a pro- 
vinee comprehending nearly 13,800 
square miles, with a million and a half 
of souls, and a revenue of 3,500,000 
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dollars. This conquest prodigiously. 
increased his reputation. Cardinal 
Fleury called him. the arbiter of Eu. 
rope, and Walpole pronounced that 
the King of Prussia now held in his 
hand the balance of European power. 
His sagacity told him that he was sure 
to be attacked again, and that Silesia 
was the most vulnerable point of his 
possessions. He immediately paid pe- 
culiar attention to its improvement, vi- 
sited its capital, Breslau, gave it new 
privileges and confirmed the old, em- 
ployed the peasants in labouring on 
the fortifications, gave money for the 
encouragement of manufactures, re- 
called. the religious refugees, and: pro» 
vided for the invalid soldiers. His. 
next object was to make Berlin the 
most animated and agreeable place in 
Europe. Theopera-house was opened 
with the best dancers from France, 
and the best singers from Italy, but 
he avoided extravagance in their hire. 
He then applied himself to the deco- 
ration of hiscapital, formed a board: of 
architecture, commenced some of the. 
finest buildings in Berlin, embellished 
the Park, and purchased statues, an~ 
tiques, and pictures. He re-modelled 
the old Academy, and formed the. 
Academy of Science and Belles Let- 
tres. This: academy possessed the 
exclusive sale of the almanacks, and 
thus had the twofold advantage of 
providing an income and extending its 
scientific views through the nation. 
Frederic was still the same animated 
and acute Voltairist in every thing. 
In digging the foundations of some 
batteries. at Glatz, the workmen had. 
found two. statues, St Nepomuck, the 
patron of Bohemia, and St Florian, 
@ protector against Fire. They kept 
them till the king’s arrival, and asked 
him what they should do with them. 
«“ St Florian,” said: he, “ may be a 
good saint against fire, but he does not 
interest me ; but we must pay: respect 
to the patron saint of Bohemia.” The 
latter statue was accordingly, placed 
on the topmost platform of the round 
tower of Glatz. When he returned, 
he fuund the statue with. its face turn- 
ed towards Silesia. ‘* What,” said 
he, ‘* why should he not have a look 
at his own dominions?” The saint’s 
face was, from that time, turned to 
Bohemia. 

One of the king’s chief military im- 
provements wasin hiscavalry. Frederic 
was the creator of the modern cavalry 
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of Europe. Before bis time, the chief 
cavalry were heavy, and their man- 
ceuvres. were as heavy, as themselves. 
They were chiefly based em the in- 
fantry movements, and scarcely more 
rapid. Frederic adopted the Hunga- 
rians as his model, and improved on 
them. *‘ The horseman and the horse 
should be one-animal. He ought to be 
acentaur.” His principle of action 
was, “ the spur is of more use than the 
sabre. The power of cavalry is in the 
rapidity of the charge.” In his field 
exercises, he said, ** he never re- 
garded the cavalry as moving brisk 
enough, unless he was sprinkled 
with the foam of the horses, when 
he eried halt!” For service, his 
instructions were still more charac- 
teristic ; with him motion and impulse 
were the merits of cavalry. In his 
regulations for the troops in 1744, he 
gave the following: —‘ The king 
hereby forbids all officers of cavalry, 
on pain of being broke with ignominy, 
to suffer themselves to be attacked in 
any action by the enemy. The Prus- 
sians, on the contrary, must always 
attack him.” By a system of intelli- 


gent economy, he was able to. accom- 
plish: all those objects of publie em- 


bellishment, national improvement, 
and military power. The war had left 
him an exhausted treasury ; within two 
years he replenished his coffers, and 
yet had raised his army from 76,000 
to 120,000 men—the finest troops of 
the continent. 
He soon had occasion for all his 
troops and all his energy. The elector 
of Bavaria, who had assumed the title 
of emperor, as Charles VII., was twice 
driven even out of Bohemia, and was 
reduced. to. the lowest state of distress, 
when Frederic, fully knowing that the 
accession of Maria Theresa to the 
throne of the empire would inevitably 
enable her to attack him in Silesia, 
formed an alliance with Charles, and 
France, England, then governed 
by George II., joined Austria, 
and the battle of Dettingen was 
fought in 1743, in which Marshal 
Noailes, at the head of 60,000 French, 
was defeated, and driven from the 
field.. On this. victory, George II. 
wrote to Maria Theresa, with evident 
allusion to Silesia—‘*’ Madam, ‘that 
which is: worth taking, is worth re- 
taking.” Frederic had already fore- 
seen this, and he had opened: negotia- 
fions with France. Voltaire, under 
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pretence of a quarrel with the Bishop 
of Mirepaix, one of the French mi- 
nisters, petitioned for leave to quit 
Paris. and travel, while he was, in 
faet, a kind of ambassador to Prussia. 
Voltaire’s account of the king’s private 
habits at Berlin, gives a eurious but 
natural detail of the simplicity of man- 
ners which perpetual employment in 
great affairs has always forced on men 
of superior minds. 

‘ Frederic now rises at five im sum- 
mer; and six in winter. A single 
feotman comes to light his fire, to 
dress, and shave him. His bedroom 
has.a superb: bed, with silver cupids, 
but he sleeps on a trucklebed, with a 
small mattress, placed behind a screen 
in a corner of the room. His prime 
minister now arrives by the backstairs, 
with a great bundle of papers under 
his arm. This prime minister is a 
clerk, a soldier who had become his 
valet, having formerly attended the 
king when in prison at Custrin. The 
secretaries of state sent all their des- 
patches to: this clerk, who made ex- 
tracts from them. Four hundred 
leagues of country were as easily 
managed as the affairs of an abbey. 
At eleven, he inspected his regiment 
of guards on parade, and then dined 
with his brothers and his: generals. 
He then retired to write, verse or 
prose, till six. At seven, his concert 
began, at which he played the flute, 
and with skill.” But this habitual 
simplicity was consistent with great 
splendour on particular oceasions. 
« The king,” says Voltaire, * exhibited 
great magnificence on days of cere- 
mony. It was a fine sight for vain 
men—that is, for almost the: whole 
world—to see him at table, surrounded. 
by twenty princes of the empire, din- 
ing off the most beautiful gold plate 
in Europe, and attended by thirty 
handsome pages, and as many hey- 
ducs, superbly dressed, carrying large 
dishes of gold. On these occasions, 
the great officers of state made their 
appearance. After those dinners, the 
court went tothe opera in the great 
theatre, three hundred feet long. The 
most admirable singers and best dan- 
cers: were at this time in the pay of 
the king.” 

An alliance with Charles, and with 
France, was concluded in 1744. Yet 
Frederie could never restrain himself 
from laughing at the French, though 
it must be acknowledged that he made 
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France his model in sentiment, litera- 
ture, and manners. He was one even- 
ing sitting in the theatre, and as the 
curtain rose slowly, showing first the 
lower extremities. of the groups ready 
to begin the ballet, * There,” said 
he to the English ambassador, “ is the 
French ministry, all legs and no 
head.” 

In August 1744, the king isued a 
manifesto, stating the reasons of his 
joining the emperor; and, with his 
usual activity, he lost no time in com- 
mencing operations. In five days 
after, he marched into Bohemia with 
100,000 men. All gave way before 
him. He opened trenches before 
Prague on the 10th of September, 
and on the 16th forced it to a capitu- 
lation, which gave up to the king 
12,000 prisoners. But the conquest 
was regarded so unaccountable—the 
Prussians having lost but about forty 
men killed, and the same number 
wounded—that it excited great indig- 
nation among the garrison. But here 
his successes ended. Prince Charles 
and Marshal Traun attacked him with 
such skill and superiority of force, 
that he was compelled to abandon 
Bohemia with rapidity. He had the 


candour to acknowledge—* My grand 
army, which was to swallow up Bo- 
hemia, and overrun Austria, met with 
the fate that befell the Invincible Ar- 


mada of Philip II.” He had the still 
more unusual and difficult candour 
to give boundless praise to the enemy’s 
general. “ The conduct of Traun,” 
said he, “is a model of excellence, 
which every soldier fond of his pro- 
fession ought to study, in order to 
imitate, if he has talents todo so. I 
consider this campaign as my school 
in the art of war, and Traun as my 
master.” 

This was the first war in which 
light troops, and especially hussars, 
had been largely used; and several 
brilliant actions were fought between 
the Prussian and Austrian corps. 
The Austrian light troops had the 
original advantage of being trained to 
the wild life of the woods and moun- 
tains from their birth, as they were 
chiefly formed of the wild dwellers in 
Croatia, Transylvania, and the coun- 
tries on the Turkish border. But 
Zeiten the partizan, and Winterfeld 
the hussar, infused such a spirit of ac- 
tivity and enterprise into the Prussian 
light troops, that they soon became 
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formidable. An instance of their 
dexterity shows what they were able 
to accomplish in one of the most diffi- 
cult moments of the war. The Aus- 
trians had suddenly pushed:a corps of 
20,000 men between the king and the 
margrave Charles, who had a separate 
corp of 9000 men. The king was 
anxious to re-unite the two forces, 
but had no conceivable means of send- 
ing orders to the margrave, as the 
enemy covered all the roads, and even 
a single spy could not venture to pass. 
In this difficulty, it occurred to him 
to give Zeiten orders to break through 
the enemy wherever he could, with 
his corps of hussars, and at all risks 
convey the order to the margrave to 
join. This order was to be commu- 
nicated to each of the hussars, so that 
if but one of them escaped, he might 
convey it to the margrave. This of 
course implied the expected massacre 
of the regiment; Zeiten, however, 
could not make up his mind to sacri- 
fice his brave comrades. He there- 
fore bethought him of a stratagem; 
his hussars had hitherto worn a red 
dolman and a felt cap, but a new 
winter uniform, consisting of a blue 
pelisse and scaly cap, had just arrived 
for them. As it had a great resem- 
blance to an Austrian uniform, Zeiten 
conceived the idea of smuggling his 
men through the Austrian lines. 
Marching during the night, he found 
in the morning two Austrian columns 
on the way to their camp. Zeiten join- 
ed one of those columns ; some Hun- 
garians whom he had among his hus- 
sars, going forward, talking familiarly 
in their own language with the enemy’s 
videttes and posts. In this manner 
they marched together till four in the 
afternoon. By this time they had 
arrived within sight of the Austrian 
camp. Here the first suspicion was 
raised by seeing him suddenly turn 
off into a by-road. He was pursued 
by some Austrian cavalry, but re- 
pulsed them, and finally reached the 
margrave in safety. The margrave’s 
corps was immediately set in motion, 
cut its way, after a desperate ac- 
tion, through 20,000 Austrians, under 
Prince Esterhazy, and finally reached 
the king in triumph. 

With all his subtlety and satire, 
Frederic had an affectionate heart; 
he bitterly lamented the loss of his 
friend Jordan, who died about this 
time. ‘“ In the space of two 
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months,’’ ‘said he, ** I have lost two 
of my most faithful friends, Jordan 
and Keyserling; they were my fa- 
mily, and I now feel forlorn, and am 
plunged into a mourning of heart, 
far more gloomy and sorrowful than 
a mourning in black clothes. Jor- 
dan was a Prussian clergyman, who 
resigned his office through grief for 
the death of his wife. On this oc- 
gasion, he visited France, Holland, 
and England, and wrote an account 
of his journey in French, which so 
much attracted Frederic, that he 
made him his reader and secretary. 
It was to Jordan that he wrote most 
frequently, and Jordan had the care 
of forwarding to the king every liter- 
ary production that appeared. One 
day Baron Pollintz, calling on him, 
found on his table several pamphlets 
full of such gross abuse of the king, 
that he was frightened. ‘* How dare 
you be so bold,” said he, ‘‘ as to have 
in your possession such atrocious 
libels?” “I shall not keep them 
long,” said Jordan, “I shall send 
them to the king to-morrow.” 

The result of this war was, the 
conquest of Silesia a second time. 
But a new and terrible alliance was 
forming against him. Russia now, 
for almost the first time, began to act 
effectually in the councils of Ger- 
many. In May 1746, a treaty was 
formed between the Imperial Courts 
of Russia and Germany, by which it 
was stipulated, that in case of hostili- 
ties, Maria Theresa should have the 
right to recover Silesia, and the Em- 
press Elizabeth should assist her with 
50,000 Russians. After all, the Seven 
Years’ War began, not for provinces in 
Germany, but for forts in the back 
settlements of America. For such 


trivial things have wars been made in 


the times of our forefathers: and the 
war began not between the German 
powers, which were prepared for hos- 
tilities, and ready to spring upon each 
other like crouched tigers, but be- 


tween England and France, neither - 


of which hoped to gain any thing by 
the war, for England had no desire to 
conquer Canada, which was then al« 
most wholly a desert ; nor had France 
the slightest chance of conquering the 
English colonies, which have since 
become the American republic. To 
all parties, the war was disastrous. 
After desperate efforts, Frederic, in 
the course of the war, was reduced to 


such extremities, that at one time he 
was supposed to meditate suicide, 
Germany was ravaged in all direc- 
tions, the lives of tens of thousands 
were sacrificed ; and after all, at the 
close of this desperate and exhaust- 
ing struggle, Germany subsided into 
nearly its former condition. 

A brief preface to the work, by 
Mr Campbell, gives a slight detail of 
the state of Prussia since the French 
war. The battle of Jena, in 1806, 
broke down the whole military force 
of the monarchy, and for the remain- 
ing six years, Prussia was subjected 
to all the calamities of a country un- 
der the heel of a conqueror, and espe- 
cially that conqueror a French one, 
But the lesson, though terrible, was 
salutary, by showing the instantane- 
ous facility with which an army can 
be destroyed. It showed that an army 
cannot be made the solid basis of na- 
tional power. In 1810, Prince Har- 
denberg was made minister; he in- 
troduced important changes in the 
condition of the peasantry. A royal 
edict decreed that all the peasantry 
should in future be free hereditary 
proprietors of the lands which hither- 
to they had held only as hereditary 
tenants, on condition of their giving 
up to the landlord fixed proportions 
of the lands. There were two classes 
of peasantry—one in which the land- 
lord was bound on the death of his 
tenant to admit his successor, the 
landlord having no power of increas- 
ing his wealth, or altering his tenure. 
This was, in fact, nearly an equiva- 
lent right with that of the .andlord 
himself, and by the new law this class 
were made actual proprietors, on 
giving up a third of the property. 
The second class had not the right of 
succession, but the landlord was bound 
to replace the tenant with a person of 
his own class; nor could he take it 
into his own hands. By the old laws, 
the greater part of the landed proper- 
ty of Prussia, called noble estates, if 
offered for sale, could be purchased 
only by anobleman. The late king 
now offered the royal domains for 
sale at twenty-five years’ purchase. 
A great deal of land thus came into 
the hands of merchants and manufac- 
turers, The consequence is, the cre- 
ation of a middle order, which had 
been hitherto almost wholly unknown 
in Prussia. Among the other valu- 
able changes, was one in the taxation. 
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The nobles had hitherto been largely 
exempted from any share in the pub- 
lic burdens. All ranks were now 
placed nearly on an equality with 
respect to taxation. Another great 
object has been obtained in the dis- 
tribution of justice. The law has 
been simplified—corruption has been 
banished from the courts—a com- 
mencement of the trial by jury has 
been made—and Prussia has thus laid 
the most solid basis of a free consti- 
tution. She yet wants a parliament, 
constructed on the best model for 
_ business and public liberty. 
et towards this she is evidently ad- 
vancing, and no one will desire to see 
her rushing into precipitate schemes 
of representation. Her Protestantism 
gives a pledge of her freedom, and 
when she shall have become thorough- 
ly Protestant, nothing can prevent her 
from possessing freedom in its fairest 
form—that of ‘a limited monarchy. 

We have adverted to these volumes 
at this moment, chiefly from the inte- 
rest attached to the late visit of the 
Prussian sovereign. The presence 
of the king who is to regulate the 
movements of this great kingdom, na- 
turally directs the national eye to the 
history of its founders: and the gra- 
cious manners of his majesty during 
his short residence among us; his 
affability, intelligence, and judicious 
enquiries into every thing worthy of 
a rational and manly curiosity—have 
unquestionably tended, in'no trivial 
degree, to popularize the Prussian 
name in England. But the work 
from which we have made those 
sketches of the career of Frederic 
the Great and his immediate prede- 
cessor, has merits of its own. It is 
a remarkably animated, various, and 
intelligent narrative; beyond all com- 
parison the best that we have ever 
seen of the two Prussian kings, and 
valuable as a collection of traits of 
character, in themselves as curious as 
any, perhaps, ever furnished by royal 
biography. 

Frederic William, a wild, stern, 
eccentric prince; yet, with all his 
strangeness, sagacious in his govern~ 
ment, pursuing his main objects with 
vigorous perseverance, and though 
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generally doing the best things in the 
roughest way, yet doing them effec. 
tually at last. Frederic the ‘Great 
was a being of a totally different or- 
der: delicate and feeble in constitu- 
ition, in manners, and im tastes: du- 
ring his minority, he seemed ‘fit only 
to realize his father's description of 
him. His sudden burst of talent 
and triumph in Europe astonished 
every one, and exhibited the retired 
student and graceful dilletunte, as al- 
most ‘by instinct the most profound 
of peliticians,.and the most brilliant 
of soldiers. This singular change is 
to be accounted for on no other prin- 
ciple than that he was a man of ge- 
nius, a possessor of those ‘fine powers 
which no artcan give, and that know- 
ledge which no man can teach; 
powers which, if unemployed, would 
have left him only the flute-player 
and the maker of epigrams; but 
which, when they found their natural 
atmosphere, ranged it with an un- 
rivalled sweep of wing. The politics 
of Frederic became the lesson of all 
the politicians of Europe. His diple- 
macy was ‘the envy and the model 
of all the cabinets: and his campaigns 
laid the foundation of a new military 
science. The Prussian ‘tactics were 
made the groundwork of every work 
on war: and his battles and marches, 
in the Silesian ‘hostilities, and those 
of the Seven Years’ War, ‘have 
been always acknowledged as match- 
less exemplifications of his own scien- 
tific principles. We regret that those 
volumes stop at the threshold of this 
most important period ; but we hope 
that the author is still pursuing his 
researches among the German me- 
moirs, and that we shall soon hear of 
him again. We have already said 
that the preface only belongs to Mr 
Campbell. The authorship is by 
another hand; and thongh the per- 
formance is necessarily indebted to 
existing works for its chief material, 
yet that material is condensed with 
such dexterity, and combined with 
such judiciousness, that we recollect 
but few biographies which have more 
highly and constantly kept up our 
attention. 
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ROAMINGS IN ROME. 
A Rewoontre in St Perer’s, 


We repair frequently to St Peter’s, loathed functionary had risen from his 
and always find there something we short prayer, and was in the act to 
had not sufficiently examined, under- kiss the bronze foot of St Peter: he 
stood, or admired; bat more motives had scarcely passed the sleeve of his. 
than one conduct the stranger oftener blue paletol over the metal, saluted it 
than elsewhere through the long and_ reverently with his lips, and com- 
always damp and dirty street which pressed his forehead against it—all 
leads thither. One meets all one’s whichis matter of ritual—whenarustie 
friends in St Peter’s, which, in doubt- group, little guessing after whom they 
ful and chilly weather, is the best walk came, pressed forward to perform the 
in all the world: pace thechurch four same ceremony ;—it was a labouring 
times up, and four times down, and man, with his wife, their grown-up 
you have almost done your mile. (The child, and a younger brother, whom 
church is 609 feet, and a mile is 1760 they were obliged to lift, and when 
yards.) The gilt Barberine dees ac- the infant’s mouth was brought close 
cordingly swarm not more thickly on to the cold bronze, in pew of being 
its roof above than do the restless Eng- comforted, it screamed and sobbed, 
lish on the pavement below. QOnthis and sought a warmer teat than St 
same pavement we met a stranger, Peter's toe before it would be satisfied 5 
and the reader shall know him— during which proceedings the formi- 
whether he would wish to prosecute dable man walked on, and we followed 
the acquaintance must depend on him- up our enquiries, an occasion for which 
self. There isa little oldman, oneof might never occur again; indeed, we 
the vergers, withwhom wealways stay happened oo then ‘to recolleet the 
to exchange a word—for instance, visit related so graphically, we think 
«* How is it you are always so warm by Victor Hugo, to a house in the Rue 
and comfortable in St Peter's?” trying de Temple, with pretty flowerpots in 
the temperature for the first time with the window, a shelf or two of books. 
the thermometer, which indicated 63 in the drawing-room, (an executioner’s 
Fahrenheit, (we have found it since drawing-room!) and a well-dressed 
59°.) He was proceeding to explain amiable-looking daughter (an execu- 
how the opened windows received the tioner’s daughter!) playing the Bar- 
warm air of summer into the bosom of Jiere. Is he married? as if we were 
the church, and kept it for wintercon- anxious about his posterity! What on 
sumption, when a man crossed our earth possesses one to ask such ques- 
path, who, in passing, saluted the offi- tions? but curiosity at such a ren- 
cial as an acquaintance. ‘Do you contre under the dome of St Peter's, 
know that man?” said the verger, fix- was irresistible. “ Is he married! and 
ing, by his manner, our attention on has three girls and a boy all grown 
the stranger.—‘* No: who is it?” up,” said our friend of the aisles. 
« Ii Ministro di Giustizia.”—* What! * Good-looking?” One, he told us, 
that respectable looking person with had a beautiful neck and shoulders, and 
ear-rings, carrying an umbrella, and was still zi/el/a. A second had been 
now on his knees before St Peter— portioned off with a dower of 3,000 
the executioner?” —* Sicuro! and scudi—the price of blood!—which the 
why not?” Maéstro (we doubt if the husband had dissipated, and compelled 
composers of operas, &c., will approve her to seek anew the protection of the 
of the title,) Maestro Tita, he told paternal roof. “ And the boy?” why, 
us, was the son of a German widow the boy, not liking the father’s trade, 
in reduced circumstances, and was, had been 'prenticed to a shoemaker, 
they say, sold by his mother to the and was now a calzolaro and a galan- 
former incumbent, who had no chil- udixo, like any other shoemaker. His 
dren of his own, and wanted a pro- house was hard by, at the Porta Aa- 
missing apprentice and successor. gelica, numero something—for we did 
The crown pieces were accepted, and not note down the address—secondo- 
the Camera Apostolica ratified the piano. Bat Master Tita’s walks are 
bargain. ‘ But an honest man#s he, accurately circumscribed; he must 
quel nostro carnefice.” Meanwhilethe neither go out of the gate of Rome, 
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near which he dwells, nor cross the 
bridge, nor be seen beyond the small 
enceinte of what is called the Borgo, 
under pain of what might readily hap- 
en to him; for his face is pretty well 
Se. and the manes of his victims 
would probably find many hands in the 
Transtevere, which would be glad to 
have him on the wrong side of the 
river. Some particulars, gratuitously 
added, concerning this object of every 
body’s avoidance, were unexpected. 
He comes every day for spiritual and 
other exercise to St Peter’s; this 
church of churches is not prohibited 
to him except at mass time. It is, 
therefore, clear that he may come into 
personal contact (as that heavy leather 
curtain at the door must be lifted by 
all) with a prince, a cardinal, or a 
beauty. He sequestrates, piously and 
punctually, a part of the execution 
fees to buy masses and prayers for the 
-condemned. He is nice in the objects 
of his choice for the latter purpose, 
has pondered on the probable privi- 
lege and efficacy of innocence in the 
eye of the Creator, and therefore looks 
out for young maidens in his neigh- 
bourhood. A week after this very 
rencontre, he paid five young girls for 
the benefit of their prayers in favour 
of two men who were about to come 
into his hands; and when the fatal 





Yesterday, (January 20th,) at the 
corners of the streets, small groups of 
persons were seen standing to read a 
slip of written paper, about the size of 
a common bill of exchange—such a 
slip of paper as might extemporize a 
reward of afew paoli forthe finding ofa 
lost reticule. We looked over a tall fel- 
low’s shoulder, and read that —— ——, 
aged forty, for parricide committed on 
his mother, and —— Tagliacozze, for 
the assassination of his friend, were to 
be led for decapitation on the follow- 
ing morning, at fifteen o'clock, in the 
street of the Circus Maximus. At 
seven the following morning, we ac- 
cordingly set off to see a guillotine 
among the ruins of ancient Rome! 
We put ourselves out of breath in 
ascending the Quirinal from the Piazza 
Barberini, where we live; we turned 
to the right at the quattre fontane, and 
soon passed the model of our Hyde 
Park, Achilles mounting guard at the 
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morning arrived, he went weeping 
along with them, as he always does, 
to the place of death, which we shall 
presently describe. One cannot stay 
a verger indefinitely—his broom was 
in his hand—he had not gone his 
rounds. The troop of early peasants 
coming to St Peter’s betimes, leave 
marks which require constant assi- 
duity, and we could not hold him by 
any of his long line of little button- 
holes ; we would fain know, however, 
before he went, what was the execu. 
tioner’s fee—fifty scudi for the first 
head, and ten for every other above 
one; for country jobs a scudo a mile, 
his own carriage, (no doubt of that, 
we thought,) and all expenses paid. 
Notwithstanding this easy life, he 
wants to retire on a pension, but the 
apostolic chamber told him that there 
could be no vestigia retrorsum—once 
an executioner always an executioner ; 
and so he must continue to cut off as 
many heads as the “ Santo Padre” 
and his fire-work-loving cardinals may 
in their wisdom decree. They have 
recently published a threatening edict 
about street stabbings, (which are be- 
come common and familiar occur- 
rences,) and which, if it be acted upon, 
will make Maestro Tita’s trade more 
gainful than it has been, 


Pope’s door. We ran down the said 
Quirinal on the opposite side, crossed 
the Saburra, and after being obstructed 
by the masons and the muddy road 
round the spot where they are repair- 
ing all that remains of the Forum of 
Nerva, we skirted the arch of Septi- 
mius Severus and the Mammertine prison, 
with all its recollections of Catiline 
and St Paul, and passing under the 
Capitol, and along the Palatine and 
the Cesarean ruins on its brow, we 
arrived, in twenty-five minutes’ good 
walking, (no man lounges to an execu- 
tion,) at the Arch of Janus, close to 
which, by the church of St Giorgio in 
Velabro, we came suddenly upon the 
frightful object of our curiosity. Very 
few people were collected at this hour ; 
for they were in the secret, and we 
were not. There is a great deal to be 
done at Rome between the foot of the 
scaffold and the fall of the axe, (a 
sentinel at each angle of the scaffold, 
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and some dirty men and boys, not above 
one hundred persons in all, were staring 
up at the apparatus.) It was evident 
that some time would elapse ; nor, in- 
deed, did the first of the two heads, 
the penitent and confessed one, fall 
till three hours after; while the im- 
penitent and obdurate malefactor kept 
the crowd waiting for seven or eight 
hours afterwards, and died unshriven, 
after nearly biting off the priest’s ear, 
who had placed it near his mouth to 
catch the hoped-for sounds of his late 
repentance. Our first feeling was dis- 
appointment! a ruder apparatus could 
not have been seen at an impromptu 
execution in New Zealand. Our 
imagination had suggested a squared, 
dovetailed, morticed piece of solid car- 
pentry—a framed machine; and had 
attached to it some perfection of me- 
chanical contrivance, some spring, as if 
to discharge an arrow from a bow 
when the minute came. We saw a 
rude square piece of dirty timber with 
the rhomboidal knife screwed to it, 
prevented from falling by two rude 
bolts of rusty iron the supports of 
which could be withdrawn, and its ex- 
tremities let into a coarse groove be- 
tween two poles daubed with soap; a 
stout cord, and an iron peg to which 
it was attached till wanted. The whole 
thing seemed insecure on its legs ; the 
uprights shook, and the stage was not 
so steady as that on which a show is 
stilted at a country fair. Much rain 
had fallen ; the earth was muddy be- 
low the scaffold, and they had thrown 
down some cart-loads of rubbish, 
(among which you might have picked 
up, as you always may at Rome, bits 
of porphyry, verde antiques, and fine 
marbles.) Under the scaffold, at the 
height of nine steps from the ground, 
there was seen a box—a mysterious, 
common-looking servant-maid’s box, 
without a lock—a large pot of water, 
and a sponge! Thickly strewed with 
sawdust was the stage above. At- 
tached to the place destined to receive 
the neck, (a hole like our stocks for 
the ancles, and to get to which it was 
plain that the sufferer had to kneel and 
lean forward, at a sort of prie-dieu,) 
there hung a bag of leather like a 
workman’s apron. On the right of 
the fatal instrument, and quite close to 
it, was the Tiber and the Temple of 
Vesta; on the left there was the Arch 
of Janus; before it was the Aventine 
and the Circus Maximus; and behind, 
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the Piazza Montanara, the Theatre of 
Marcellus, and all the St Giles and 
Billingsgate of Rome. If the incident 
were striking to have met the carni- 
fex in the great Christian temple of 
modern Rome, it was not less‘so to 
see the modern instrument of capi- 
tal punishment (so associated with 
revolutionary horrors in our times) 
alight, as it were, from the clouds, 
like an obscene vulture, amidst the 
ruins of Rome, and over the Cloaca 
Maxima of the Tarquins. We stayed 
about the wild and desolate spot for 
more than two hours, to study the 
crowd, and then determined to meet 
the coming procession at some short 
distance, and see what kind of charac- 
ter nature had impressed on the fea« 
tures going to be stuck on two spikes 
waiting for them on the front rail of 
the scaffold; for the paper had said, 
“* Con esposizione della testa,” and we 
knew it would be as good as its word. 
The morning was cold and damp for 
Rome, so we kept in motion, and 
talked with trades-people, (such trade 
as is exercised in this filthy quarter— 
whip thongs, drovers’ poles, sausages, 
candles, Indian corn, flour, salt fish, 
macaroni, fennel roots, acquavitey 
coarse, brown, or white earthen ware, ) 
standing at their doors. 

‘When will the execution take 
place ?” 

“ Chilosa? 'That depends on the 
penitenza. Last time a man kept the 
guillotine and its attendants waiting 
till near the angelus,” (six o'clock, 
p.m.) 

** And did he at last become peni- 
tent ?” 

No; he held out.” 

s¢ And in that case, must the sen- 
tence be executed ?” 

s‘ Yes, before sunset, unless the 
Santo Padre himself interfere, and 
order otherwise.” 

The day, therefore, might be pass- 
ed, as in fact it was, by the people 
now fast collecting to see blood spilt, 
as did their ancestors in the Colosseum 
hard by. We never assisted at an 
execution in England; but what we 
saw this morningin a moreimpressible - 
population, proved to us the worse 
than inutility of all such spectacles: 
the attendance on them, we are now 
quite satisfied, is that of mere curio- 
sity. So far from the crowd being 
hushed or awed, so far from all men’s 
tongues being employed in whispers 
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on the horrid crimes which had entailed 
the punishment, the movement was 
one, we repeat, of mere curiosity. 
They came to see what the instrument 
was like, and what the behaviour of 
the criminal would prove. After long 
waiting, and marching and counter- 
marching ef the Pope’s whole military 
force—(leaving, as it must have done, 
St Angelo defenceless)—after seeing 
a whole regiment of cavalry and an- 
other of infantry maneuvre in the 
mud, and blow their bugles most un- 
seasonably, (but prayer and fireworks, 
benedictions and explosions, go toge- 
ther im this country,) there was a 
murmur ef vengano, vengano. We 
had posted ourselves at a wheel- 
wright’s door—a civil man, who offered 
us a chair—and presently we saw a 
huge cracifix moving towards us; it 
soon arrived, and was followed by 
two carts, each with its criminal seated 
between two of the confratternita della 
tonsolazione, arrayed in a loose gown 
and hood, with holes to see through, 
who appeared intent on their chari- 
table duty ; one-of the miserable twain 
requiring the whole support of their 
arms, which were passed round his 
waist, his face fixed on a book, which 
they held close to it—the other mak- 
ing large use of those cervical muscles 
which were so soon to be divided, and 
looking round with a countenance of 
small concern and of natural colour— 
(the first man's blood had entirely 
retreated upon his heart, and the ca- 
pillaries were blanched.) We had 
seen enough! Imagination was fully 
equal to the rest, and this was the 
point at which we quitted the stene, 
smiling at the deplorable weakness at 
home, which, at the time when Ro- 
milly would have abolished for ever 
the horror of these useless and bruta- 
lizing scenes, again and again referred 
to the judges of the land, the law 
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authorities, forsooth, the great question 
of the peril of doing away the punish- 
ment of death ; they might as well have 
asked a committee of parish ‘school. 
masters, apothecaries, and -church- 
wardens—for it was not a technical 
question, but a great, broad, philoso- 
phical consideration for all humanity 
—an appeal to experience, of which 
every British citizen bad had but too. 
much—a question net to be settled by 
men in ermine, with powdered wigs, 
but by the moral sense, mtelligence, 
and right feeling of the country. It 
had, m fact, veen settled /ong before the 
Christian era, in the admirable plead- 
img of Diedetus fer the people of 
Mytilene—a colony which feared re- 
pvisals when it relapsed into the hands 
of its ancient masters the Athenians. 
( Thucyd. 1. Hi.) Yes! we had now 
seen, and been irrefragably convinced! 
We had heard bargains made, quar- 
rels broached, horses shod, and wheels 
fitted to their tires, under the scaffold 
of the guillotine, and we determined 
to. add our mite of execration to the 
repetition of such horrors; it was net, 
perhaps, an occasion, you will say, but 
Rome is always a place for classical 
recollections, and we recollected the 
horror which the ancient people 
(among the unworthy, priest-ridden, 
untaught, ill-fed, and worse-clothed 
descendants of whom we had passed 
two hours) entertained concerning 
modes of death which mutilated that 
body which they desired to surrender, 
Dis Manibus, entire! The poet 
alludes to the mutilation of Caius 
Marius, when he fell into the hands 
of Sylla— 


“ Hoc cruciatu 
Lentulus, hac peena caruit! -ceciditque 
Cethegus 
InrEGER, et jacuit Catilina Capavere 
TOTO,” 


Tue Fuocisra. 


In going to St Peter’sfrom any of the 
hotels, as you approach the end of that 
long, winding, dirty street, the Via 
del Orso, its principal avenue, (which 
displays on the wall of an Osteria the 
bear from which it derives its name,) 
a street without one decent shop, or 
one decent dwelling-house, after the 
Palazzo Borghese, the most unob- 
servant man must have noticed, just 


where it emergeson the piazza of St 
Angelo, an agglomeration of very 
black dwellings on the very bank of the 
Tiber. The exterior of these tene- 
ments is distinguished from the other 
mean habitations of the neighbour- 
hood, by festoons of certain objects 
that look like paper sausages, guiltless 
of that garlic which poisons, like an 
unwholesome mephitis as it is, the 
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whole Roman population, and stinks 
im the nostrils of those that stand 
among them at church ceremonies and 
elsewhere ; capable, however, of being 
very highly peppered.and seasoned by 
metal filings end gunpowder, We had 
long glanced at these empty paste- 
board cylinders, ‘and at wheels, and 
tubes, for gerbs, and Roman candies ; 
and had begun to admire their con- 
struction, and ‘half determined ‘to visit 
the fuocista and learn to make some 
crackers of our own. “The greatest of 
the godsis Opportunity.” Havingstay- 
ed in Rome until asecond Girandola 
had revealed to us the true spirit of 
gunpowder, we found an irresistible 
impulse to put our imperfect thought 
into execution ; so that, after various 
pour-parlers with the different fuocisti 
of the quarter, (for they all live here, 
and might be blown up ‘at-once,) we 
addressed ourselves ‘serioushy to an old 
man and his son, (to whom we grate- 
fally make our acknowledgements for 
whatever proficiency we may have at- 
tained in this-art.) It was just after the 
Girandola—weremembertheday well, 
it supersedes all the artificial distine- 
tionsoftheJulian year—thatin our way 
‘to St Peter's this interesting acquaint- 
ance began. The moment was pro- 
pitious. The aged pyrotectmist (who 
naturally expects 'to be removed, like 
Gdipus, by Zeus'Ohthonios, springing 
a mine under his feet, or sent ‘at once 
to Olympus ‘on ‘the lid of ‘a barrel of 
powder) stood at his door. Welook- 
ed up the street and down the street, 
and following our instiuct, or the 
smell of powder, belted, we trust 
unseen, into his shop. After 'the in- 
dispensable salutations, “That was a 
fine Girandola last night,” said we, in 
pure ignorance that we had begun 
quite on the wrong key, for he imme- 
diately shrugged his shoulders, and 
looked a very intelligible “ Do you 
think so?” We saw at once he had 
not mixed the ingredients. At length 
he broke ground with a wish that we 
had seen chat of two years ago, when 
the Tiber ran like liquid gold—when 
over the whole castle of St Angelo 
there rained a ‘heavy rain of different 
colours, (frioggi di diversi colori,’ 
shower upon shower! when St Peter’s 
shook as if ‘the French, or the devil, 
was come against it.” “ Indeed! 
‘who conducted it then?” “ Noi? 
wel” said the jealous artist, rising 
like Pasta in Medea, and pointing to 
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his son. Noi !—the monosyllable was 
really sublime, and required a mo- 
ment’s pause, after which ‘he began, 
with a train of eloquence (which did 
not misbecome a maker of fire-works) 
to insure us, if we should ‘be at Rome 
on St Peter’s day, such “ reckets,” and 
such “ drillantini,” and such “ fortan- 
oni,” rains of such variety, such ser- 
pents, and such palle, ‘as would indeed 
surprise us! We expressed our con- 
fidence im his skill, and a wish that ‘the 
would make usunderstand some of these 
things. “ As many as we liked.” 
« When >?” “ When we liked?” “« Ades. 
so! adesso!” so we sat down and took 
our first lesson in fire-works. “ Fine car- 
tridge paper this,” said we, cuttmg upa 
sheet of hospital reports from the Santo 
Spirito, for our maiden squib; and 
rolling it, in imitation of our ‘master, 
round a wooden cylinder. “‘ It ought 
to be,” said he, (pasting the end of 
the roll to prevent it from unravelling, ) 
—* We pay nine baiocchi for it at first 
hand atthe hospital.” ** Nime'baiocchi!” 
said we, in astonishment, ‘at the price 
of waste paper. “ Yes; for'that of the 
first size; but revisit sacri editti, and 
all the smaller fulminations of the 
reverend apostolic chamber, cost only 
four baiocchi a-pound. These are 
good for syuibs, and crackers, and 
fountains of smaller size ; but for our 
pezzi grossi, our important pieces, 
rockets and their congeners, there is 
nothing like your large stiff sheet of 
Santo Spirito reports.” Meanwhile, 
we had finished ‘our tube, and it re- 
mained ‘to tie and to charge it; for 
this purpose we put, as directed, a 
tight ligature (just like what, in sur- 
gical euphonism, is called securing 
an artery) on one end, and wound it 
round the bedy of the missile. The 
patients of the Santo Spirito now lay 
very close together, and were put upon 
a new system of dietetics, consisting 
of six parts gunpowder, and one of 
charcoal. The worst fever cases 
found us inexorable Brunonians ; 
yet we rammed down their throats 
(like other doctors of that school) all 
sorts of inflammable materials, till we 
had filled them to the mouth. “ Bra- 
vol” said our black-fingered adjutant, 
handing our accomplished rocketto his 
father to inspect. The old man lodk- 
ed approbation through his horn spec- 
tacles, and having pinched it, to ascer- 
tain the solidity of our charge, said 
something very flattering indeed as 
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he coupled our name with the giran- 
dola of St Angelo! * Will you try 
your work?” said the young man, 
fetching us a long reed from a corner 
of the room. “ Oh, certainly, but must 
it have all that length to drag after it?” 
«‘ The longer our legs are, signor,”’ 
said our patriarch, “ the quicker we 
walk, and so it is with a rocket.” 
+¢ But it must not be all legs either,” 
interposed the son, who began to fas- 
ten our tube into a slit which he had 
made in the reed. “ A rocket’s head 
and shoulders,”’ pursued he, “ should 
just balance the rest of his body—see 
here,” and he poised our newly made 
aeronaut on his finger. We eagerly 
took our own fire-work out of his 
hand—the first fire-work we had made. 
How proudly we held it, first perpen- 
dicularly, then horizontally, then dia- 
gonally, which, as a reason against 
matrimony, my uncle Toby alleges 
to be the most comfortable position in 
bed. We poised it as he had done, 
and a strange sturgé came over us— 
a creature whom we had moulded and 
brought into existence, only to leave 
us the next moment in its mad, 
headlong career. On what errand 
would we wish to send him, asked 
the Fuocista, bringing his light to 
the window where we stood, our 
rocket and ourselves, each on his 
legs looking over the Tiber. At this 
moment we felt elated beyond what 
we could express, buoyed up as if we 
too were charged with gunpowder, and 
could mount upwards from the earth 
as it was going to do. The angel Mi- 
chael stood high on Adrian’s tomb, 
sheathing his sword, as is his wont ; 
watchful sentinels paced on the ram- 
part beneath; it was indeed a bold 
£onception to surprise the Pope’s for- 
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tress; but we would send our rocket 
right over his at any rate, and see if 
it would capitulate quietly. So we 
depressed his head a little, (like ours 
it was too elate,) and placing his 
shoulders in the window-sill, moved 
back while our friend advanced, and, 
at word of command, brought the long 
black fringe in contact with his can« 
dle. It caught with alacrity, the fire 
ran rapidly along. The wooden leg 
spurned the brick floor against which 
it rested, and in less than a second 
was nearly over the Tiber, and in a 
fair way to do our bidding, hissing 
and smoking away like a young dra- 
gon, or a steam-engine when it stops 
to water. Midway, however, his 
courage failed him, as mere physical 
courage sometimes does ; he felt that 
his force was not sufficient to carry 
him through ; he had not studied the 
quid valeant humeri. St Michael, in 
high disdain, was evidently watching 
his progress against the castle wall, 
and the sentinels wondered what next! 
All this, however, his hesitation, (and 
he that hesitates is lost,) and our anx« 
iety, were but for a moment, for find- 
ing he could not reach his point, he 
detonated with a great explosion of 
wrath, and, in another second, his life- 
less carcass was carried smoking down 
the river towards Ostia, in the midst 
of mud and sand, and all the floating 
feculence of Rome. Now, sir, don’t 
sneer—after all, we venture to say, we 
are the first Englishman who ever 
thought of firing a rocket against the 
Castle of St Angelo! One failure was 
nothing—and rockets were not the 
only fire-works we learned to make 
during our apprenticeship with Signor 
Baptista Bolliogni ! 


Tue CATHERINE WHEEL. 


Rt 


Sulphuris Loti, dr. i. 


Nitratis potasse, dr. ii. 


Pulv. Pyrii, dr. iii. 


Misce in mortario simul, dein optime tere. 


Satisfied that the principle in our 
first experiment was correct, we be- 
came inflamed with still greater love 
of firework-making. We next won- 
dered audibly whether we could make 
a Catherine Wheel! When you know 
the composition, you will soon make 
the wheel, insinuated Filippo, remind- 
ing us that our contract was just so 


many pauls per mixture or per fire- 
work, and had terminated for the day 
with the abortion we had just let off. 
As we went home, we met one or two 
lanky friends, the precise purpose of 
whose existence seemed not to have 
been hitherto satisfactorily ascertain- 
ed, and, full of our subject, thought 
they would make excellent legs to 
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rockets. Next day we returned to our 
didascalus, on whose table we found 
a quire of very creditable letter paper, 
and two small wooden ramrods lying 
on a plate full of a grey-looking pow- 
der. ‘* Ecco per la girolette.” This 
is the stuff for the wheels—said Bep- 
po, who had been pounding and com- 
pounding the various ingredients out 
of which Catherine wheels are filled, 
and by the combustion of which their 
rotation ought to be infallible. We 
took a pinch of the impalpable pow- 
der betwixt our fingers, (for the due 
composition of which, the receipt above 
‘was imparted to us, per contract,) and 
in pure abstraction, were about to use 
it like Fribourg mixture, when the 
lecture began. ‘* Remember, Signor,” 
said our master, “that your paper 
can’t be too thin, provided it is of a 
fine quality. Thick paper don’t burn 
quick enough, and paper of a loose 
texture is apt to catch fire in the 
wrong place ; whereas, with fine paper, 
the cartridge and the charge burn out, 
and are consumed together.” In il- 
lustration of his meaning, Philip re- 
called to our mind those ill rolled ci- 
gars, where the internal leaf being of 
a different consistence, the fire is apt 
to canker the inside, leaving the en- 
velope unignited, to the disappoint- 
ment of the maker. ‘ To make good 
girolette, then,” recapitulated Beppo, 
‘¢ get fine paper.” ‘ And then,” said 
we, eager to advance a step further,— 
* But, resumed our pyrotechnic friend, 
cut the sheet into six or eight slips, 
according to its size, thus— Cospet- 
to! what has my binedetto father done 
with my scissors?” ‘Here they are,” 
Said we, discovering and drawing out 
a huge pair of shears, which had been 
hidden by the paper. The shears 
closed five times in Beppo’s hand, five 
long slips of paper fell on the table un- 
derthem. LEach of us then took upa 
slip in one hand, and aramrod in the 
other. ‘Now, look at my hand,” 
said Beppo, presenting one of the 
black paws which he complimented 
with this name, and resting it upon 
the ramrod over a slip of paper, 
**Look!” The smutty phalanges made 
the necessary inflexions, and in that 
instant, behold, the white paper in- 
stinctively left the table, and coiled 
itself round the ramrod! “Two turns 
and a half, sir, and then touch the 
edge with paste,” said Philip, suiting 
the action to the word, and withdraw- 
aa 
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ing the paper tube and presenting the 
result to our admiration. When we 
had made five or six between us,— 
« Enough ;” said Philip, * let us now 
charge!” * Caricamo,” said we ; and 
observing that he had doubled down 
one end of the paper tube, and was 
filling it at the other with the powder 
in the plate, of course we did the same.. 
* Let the charge be equally distri- 
buted, signor, and take care not to cram 
your paper, or we shall not be able to 
crimp it ;"’ and having passed his prac- 
tised fingers along our tube, to ascer- 
tain if it would bend, the crimping was 
immediately accomplished by running 
a toothed cylinder from end to end ; 
now we must wind it round something 
solid—yes, but what? ‘ Aspetta,” 
said Philip, who proved himself a man 
of resource beyond what we should 
have supposed, for the aspeita was 
scarcely uttered when the shears moved 
across his abdomen, and two out of 
the three button-moulds of his trow- 
sers were at our service in a twinkling. 
We were too intent upon our wheel, 
either to stop his rashness, or offer him 
any condolence on the inconvenience 
of losing so essential a part of male 
attire; so we wound the crimped paper 
round the piece of bone, and eagerly 
completed our wheel by a little past- 
ing, and tying, and tipping the extre- 
mity of the coiled cartridge with an 
inch of touch-paper,—greatly expand- 
ed at this so far happy issue was our 
self-importance—none of our friends, 
we were sure, could make Catherine 
Wheels. Knowledge of any kind is 
power! Catherine wheels made by a 
gentleman and a scholar might be 
wheels of fortune ; some Kate at home 
might become the victim of them in 
another sense, and be quite unable to 
resist a suitor who promised her a 
whole life of fire-works! Agreeable 
qualifications carry further than at- 
tainments—all this train of thoughts 
was as quick—as gunpowder. Whata 
prospect! The storming of forts, the 
springing of mines, the explosion of 
congreve bombs, were but larger fire- 
works. Quick! the candle—it kindled 
and it burned, and it phizzed and it 
sputtered, but, alas! alas! in place of 
duising us with concentric circles of 
all kinds of coloured light, the pro- 
voking wheel stood still, and was as 
sulky as the rocket had been. Philip 
gave it a curse and twitch, but it only 
went round once or twice on hearing 
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the adjuration, as if it had got the 
rheumatism, and thenstopped for ever. 
«It don’t go round at all,” said we, 
breaking silence in a tone which 
showed how disconcerted we were, 
while Philip, who had made the com- 
position, brought up another auxiliary 
Saint against. the wheel, and endea- 
voured, while there was still life in it, 
te coax it round the pin. ‘ The de- 
vil was in the nitre,” said Beppo; 
** and.some moisture too,” said we, rely- 
ing on our chemistry ;, so we-dried our 
nitre, and our next wheel went as if 
it never would have stopped—it was 
real rail-road travelling, twenty miles 
an.hour. The work of the day was 
now over, and the man of squibs 
became digressive and anecdotical. 
The last Pope but one, said he, was. a 
Pope indeed! Ay, he was a secular 
before he was a Pope; and no man 
loved the fowling-piece better than 
good Leo XII.; he let every man 
make his own powder, and there was 
no restriction, and we got it for seven. 
baiochi a-pound. Rome had the best 
powder that could be made for seven 
baiochi a-pound! Our powder now, 
begging his Holiness’s pardon, is a 
vergozna. “ Think, Seignor! of a 
monopoly in such a necessary of life as 
gunpowder! or if you venture to 
transgress, and furnish yourself with 
better, think of having the ditch and 
moat of St Angelo for sporting-ground, 
and six pounds ofiron over your stock- 
ings for the rest of your days?” “ Are 
there many kinds of powders, Beppo?’’ 
“ Per Bacco, che vi pare?” Many! 
There are at least eight different 
sorts, and only one of them fit for fire- 
works. Neither the Polveredi Sparo, 
(the eight baiochi powder,) nor the 
Miner’s powder, (which costs twenty,) 
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nor even the cannon powder, which 
bangs away on a benediction, and 
costs twenty-five baiochi, will do ; 
nay, of the remaining three sorts, 
called Polvere di Caccia, only the first, 
al uso Inglese,, and costing three times 
the price of the others, is fit fur the use 
of the Fuocista. And there his voice 
dropped again into.the didactic. Al- 
ways pound your powder fine, for all 
manner of fireworks except crackers, 
for which the grains, cannot be too 
large.” And the precept—When you 
make your wheels be careful (to pre- 
vent accidents) to pass the mixture 
through a sieve. Accidents! Oh! 
did you ever meet with an accident ? 
We had now another affair of but- 
tons; he answered the question by 
the exposure of a hideous cicatrix. 
Was it a Catherine wheel. that. did 
that? ‘ No! a Chinese fountain.” 
We begged not to be instructed to 
make Chinese fountains. His present 
Holiness is, in. Philip's opinion, by no 
means beloved by his subjects in ge 
neral; and to the certain knowledge 
of the same excellent observer, is po- 
sitively disliked by his neighbours of 
St Angelo in particular. “ Two days 
before his recent progress. to visit 
Loretto and other places, I and my 
som were ordered by the Cardi- 
nal Secretary (Tosti,) to set off at 
once with stores of fireworks to an- 
nounce the Pope’s arrival at Spoleto, 
Assizi, or elsewhere. As we had a 
job on hand of a lucrative kind, we 
said so, on which the Eminenza sug- 
gested the contingency of our having 
to. complete it in St Angelo. On so 
agreeable an invitation we did as we 
were bidden, and went blazing away 
before the Pope till he was tired of 
fireworks and of processions!” 


Tue Vitza Mepict. 


We do love these gardens; and ne- 
ver walk in them without feeling our 
sensibilities aroused in a way we can 
scarcely explain ; but if scenery does 
much, unavoidable associations do 
more, in giving to our pleasure a 
tinge of melancholy. The front of 
this villa is far too eminently French 
to please any but a Frenchman: the 
clipped trees, and the poor brattling 
fountain, the liveried and mustached 
porter, with the fleur-de-lys stamped 
on his button, and the absurd display, 


under the arms of France, of a huge 
ledger lying open, of which the title- 
page is “* La Charte Constitutionelle de 
1830,” to.be readat rifle distance from 
the road, giveno promise of the opposite 
or garden front. Here now the pic- 
ture is changed; how the unrivaled 
terrace ever delights the eye! what a 
scene for a young poet, or a young 
painter, is that soft landscape between 
us and the Borghese villa in the back 
ground, English eyes. may even dis- 
cern something like a farm-houses 
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poultry clucking before its door, and 
enough of cattle to make a Paul Potter 
or a Breughel within one Berghese 
inclosure. The cottage where Raf- 
faelle painted; beyond it the arches 
of the aqueduct ; every where those 
glorious pines, the spreading and the 
towering parapluie ouvert et ferme, 
as the French call them, and here and 
there large stretches of the wall of 
Aurelian. Turm your back on all 
this, and you have Monte Mario, and 
St Peter's, (the ubiquitous ebject of 
the Roman landseape,) and the Jani- 
culum, and all Rome’s roofs, and 
domes, and columns, and the largest 
of her fountains,, The first time we 
trode those gravel. walks, or lest our- 
selves amid these green walls of box, 
was before the battle of Waterloo; 
since that time five monarchs of thefine 
arts, five directors of the academy, have 
each had his five years’ story, and one 
hundred artists (painters or sculptors) 
have been launched, after their three 
years’ study and domiciliation here, 
on the French capital, to make their 
fortune, or to find their ruin,, and be 
lost amidst a host of competitors, per-. 
haps of superior claims, or equal per~ 
haps, for whom the ecards of life have 
played better. Since we were here, 
how many of them must have died 
prematurely of that fatal disease which 
may have been averted for a season 
by the genial climate to which they 
had been providentially sent! With 
what sad forebodings of the future must 
many of them have left this beautiful 
and entrancing scene! With what de-~ 
jection did they lean their backs 
against the base of that colossal Mi- 
nerva, and survey, for the last time, 
a view which, though none can paint 
it in words, must have been afavourite 
study to many an enthusiast of the fine 
arts How sadly, on the evening pre- 
eeding their departure, would sound 
the musie: of the fountain before their 
bedroom window, or the nightingale’s 
plaint heard almost close to their pil- 
low! How they must have watched 
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the last sun set over St Peter’s, or stole 
out once more to see the dark shade 
of the Borghese pines lit up to them 
for the last time by the bright moon 
of a Roman sky! How the last sight 
of the Niobe and her childretn—how 
those little bits of sad monumental 
antiquity, let into the garden wall, 
with every line of whieh they must 
have been familiar, must have made 
their hearts ache, as they returned 
solitary from the terrace, or smoked 
a last cigar with an old friend in the 
room: which they were called upon 
by inexorable destiny to leave, after 
four years’ enjoyment, and when they 
would have gladly said esto perpetua! 
If last times be always sad, how much 
more soto those who here formed their 
earliest friendships in a common pur- 
suit; who here together frequented the 
studios where they dreamt of a suc- 
cess or reputation, whieh they mutually 
encouraged each other to expect, who 
sat at the common table, and were 
ready, with mutual assistance, to go 
where stern reality must erush the 
hopes of most of them in the selfish 
vortex of Parisian existence! And, if 
in after life they ever do come back 
to enter the gates of the Villa Medici, 
no longer as alumni, but as visiters, 
how must the unchanged loveliness of 
all around laeerate them with vain re- 
miniscences and regrets ; even the sen- 
sibilities of every new director must 
be powerfully touched, when he revi- 
sits, no longer young, these scenes of 
his. now accomplished hopes, honoured 
though he be, and rich; how much 
that gave a peculiar charm to the 
Borghese landscape, the soeiety of his 
early and warmest friends, is neces- 
sarily no, more! He returns, and it is 
to. govern, but he returns alone—every 
thing but himself unchanged, even to 
those little studios in the grounds, 
where he chiselled and modelled, and 
where, when his first bust was exhi- 
bited, or his first picture uncovered, 
flattering strangers came in and pre- 
dicted that he must sueceed. 
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It would not be becoming in me 
to mention the many flattering re- 
marks that were made by various 
members of the circuit on my humble 
efforts to do justice to the merits of 
of the kiddy-swell. With the excep- 
tion of a few grammatical observa- 
tions from Mr Lindley Murray Brown 
—which, however, were checked in 
the kindest manner by Mr Mullins 
ordering him to be kicked out of the 
room—I may say that my attempt 
was hailed with universal approba- 
tion ; as a proof of which I will only 
state, that on the evening on which 
it was read I was invited to an ele- 
gant supper of trotters and cow-heel, 
at the expense of the society. The 
table groaned with boiled greens and 
roasted potatoes, and every other de- 
licacy of the season ; and it will per- 
haps be sufficient for me to say that 
it was with unaffected truth, and from 
the bottom of my heart, I assured the 
company on that most gratifying oc- 
easion, that it was the happiest mo- 
ment of my life. It was, indeed, the 
most gratifying tribute I ever receiv- 
ed; and I shall cherish the recollec- 
tion of it as an incitement to fresh 
exertions in the arduous though de- 
lightful task I have undertaken. I 
have seen it observed, that many 
warriors of great courage and abili- 
ties probably existed before the times 
of the Duke of Wellington, but that, 
for want of a chronicler of their deeds, 
their fame was lost to posterity. In 
the same way it is to be feared, that 
many gentlemen of our profession, of 
the highest respectability, have disap- 
men from the knowledge of man- 

ind for ever. Be it my humble en- 
deavour to prevent this loss to future 
generations, and to hold up to all suc 
ceeding times the bright examples of 
a Hogginbuck and a Spriggs. For 
by the kindness of Mr Mullins— 
whose stores of traditionary anecdote 
are inexhaustible, inasmuch as they 
come out every evening with all the 
freshness of novelty—I am enabled to 
produce a concise and plain narrative 
of the causes which induced that much 


esteemed member of this circuit to 
withdraw to the shades of private life. 
I might take the trouble, if it were 
worth while, to investigate the causes 
of the absurd rumour which so long 
has had currency among us, that 
he is spending the remains of his ex- 
istence on the fertile shores of a dis- 
tant country, to which I will not fur- 
ther allude than to describe it as a 
settlement to which the principles of 
forcible colonization have been ac- 
tively applied by Government, and to 
which it is probable that the pro- 
pounders of another scheme of colo- 
nization would be much benefitted by 
being sent—to that colony, I will 
simply say, Thomas Spriggs was 
never conveyed. Ina remote village, 
in honourable obscurity, in the enjoy- 
ment of an ample competence, the last 
days of that injured gentleman are 
gilded by the sunset of a well-spent 
life. His niece—but of that I will 
speak when I come to the particulars 
of my own experiences. The con- 
tents of a note-book, in which I jot 
down all the remarkable occurrences 
of my life, will form an ample fund of 
materials for my own biography; and 
will save to my successor in the noble 
office of historiographer to the circuit, 
the painful task of collecting facts 
from uncertain and sometimes con- 
tradictory sources. For it is not to 
be hoped by every holder of my ap- 
pointmnent, that his labours will be 
cheered by the kind co-operation of 
such enlightened and disinterested 
friends—by the skill and accuracy of 
a Simpkins—the inquisitive investiga- 
tion of a Humphries—and the unfail- 
ing memory and descriptive powers 
of a Mullins. Of all these I have 
availed myself in the following sketch 
of the latter gentleman’s predecessor, 


Tomas Spriccs. 


Evén in early life the character be« 
gins to be developed. At the school 
at which Mr Spriggs finished his 
education, when he was about four- 
teen years of age—for a genius so 
rapid as his looked with astonishment 
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not unmixed with contempt on the 
progress of the students at the uni- 
versities, whose studies, I understand, 
are seldom concluded before twenty 
—his peculiar qualities were already 
fully appreciated ; his steadiness had 
recommended him to the teacher; his 
good nature had endeared him to 
the boys. Even his bodily form had 
shared in the early precocity of his 
character; and, between fifteen and 
forty, there was no perceptible altera- 
tion. His features, originally small, 
seemed to be propelled outwards by 
some inherent power of expansion, 
till his cheeks appeared as if he was 
constantly blowing a trumpet; his 
nose, as if it had grown (like the heart 
of Mr Macready, in Coriolanus) too 
great for what contained it. His 
body also experienced the effects of 
the same tendency to enlargement, 
and as unfortunately it was precluded 
from gratifying its propensity by 
adding to its stature, it made up for it 
by a more than ordinary develop- 
ment of breadth and thickness. With 
a pleasing allusion to his configura- 
tion, as well as to the sterling good 
qualities for which he was distinguish- 
ed, his companions called him by no 
other name than the Dumpling; and 
as the Dumpling he was known and 
cherished in this circuit. 

Twenty years ago, there was a 
large gig standing at the door of a 
house in Water-Lane, one fine night 
in June. The horse seemed accus- 
tomed to be left to its own medita- 
tions, and accordingly sank into a 
deep reverie about chopped hay and 
beans; or, if it occasionally pricked 
its ears, as if recalliug its attention to 
the actual realities of its position, it 
was probably when a loud laugh in 
the well-known tones of its master 
made it aware that that gentleman 
might naturally be expected some- 
time or other in the course of the 
evening. It was from a window on 
the second story that the sounds pro- 
ceeded; and the two gentlemen who 
were seated at a small table with se- 
veral bottles and glasses before them, 
seemed at that moment to have suc- 
ceeded in shaking off a considerable 
portion of the ills that flesh is heir to; 
a feat the more to be admired in them, 
as, if the said ills are distributed in 
proportion to the quantity of the flesh, 
the heritable property of both must 
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have been very considerable. One 
of them was Mr Bolt, the junior part- 
ner in the celebrated wine-house of 
Brewin and Bolt, and the other, the 
one with the radiant countenance, now 
distended to the utmost limits of the 
human skin, his yellow buff waist- 
coat filled, to the imminent danger of 
all the buttons, with philanthropy and 
port wine, was Mr Spriggs. His 
great-coat on a peg, and his whip sup- 
ported against the wall, gave tokens 
of an immediate journey; and in roll- 
ing his eyes round the apartment, the 
sight of these monitors reminded him 
of his poor old black mare. 

“ Now, railly, Mr Bolt, you must 
let me go. I ought to have been gone 
this half hour.” 
~ © And so you Aave been, man— 
you've been pretty far gone this last 
bottle. But another green seal will 
set us all right again.” 

‘© Not for the world!” 

** By no means,” replied Mr Bolt, 
who was well known to be the wittiest 
man between Temple-Bar and the 
Canonry-house of St Paul’s; ** who do 
you think meant to treat the world to 


-a bottle of green seal? It was our- 


selves, man.” 

** You’re such a man, Mr Bolt— 
you’re funnier than any fool I ever 
saw—him at Astley’s is a joke to 
you.” 

«© So he ought to be—he’s paid for 
it. But come, what do you say—an~ 
other bottle or not?” 

«* Then really, sir, not on the pre- 
sent occasion. I ought to get well 
into the country district by Thursday, 
and now it’s Monday night.” 

‘‘ Well then, Spriggs, you're a 
steady fellow, and few men could re- 
sist the offer.”’ 

«* They could better resist what we 
send them, sir, than what we drink 
ourselves,” said Mr Spriggs, with a 
knowing look. 

** Ah, to be sure—except, perhaps, 
the samples—tell the customers that 
we have some exquisite old claret 
ready to send them in about three 
weeks ; it will be thirty years in bottle 
by that time, as Mr Brewin has lucki- 
ly found a great supply of cobwebs. 
We shall also have some 1812 port 
brewed in about a month; so good 
luck to you, and a happy return— By- 
— have you had your gig widen- 
e ” 
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«No: why do you ask, sir?” 

«Oh, never mind—only if you 
should happen to hit it off at Derby, 
as I heard you were very near doing 
Jast journey, you can’t carry Mrs 
Spriggs on your knee you know, and 
you nearly fill the gig yourself. You 
ought to have got a breadth put in.” 

“ Ah, now, there you go—well, 

you're such a man!” said Mr Spriggs, 
a little confused, and trying to cover 
his confusion and his umbrageous 
shoulders at the same time in bis great- 
coat, “ who can have spread such silly 
stories?” 

«¢ Silly !—’pon my word, I don’t see 
any thing silly in the matter; fine girl, 
I hear—clever, accomplished, piano- 
forte, worsted work, French velvet 
drawing, and four thousand pounds— 
Well, good-bye. Get the gig widen- 
éd—and, I say, get the mare a little 
enlarged at the same time—She’s 
really handsome, is she?” 

** Handsome!” exclaimed Mr Spriggs, 
seating himself, after various twistings 
of the coat over his knee, and con- 
templating the mare, to which he 
considered Mr Bolt’s polite enquiry 
to refer; “ there aint such a step- 
per in England; and though she’s 
lost an eye, and puffs a little up 
hill, and is a little odd-tempered at 
times, she’s a reg'lar- built angel, 
especially if you tickle her in the 
flank.” 

“She must be a charming young 
lady,” said Mr Bolt, as he stood look- 
ing after his friend, ‘* and the Dum- 
pling has an odd way of courting; 
but perhaps Miss Podds has as pecu- 
liar a taste in the mode of wooing as 
in the choice of a wooer. The Dum- 
pling ought to make love to a seal— 
egad, and so he does too,” added the 
wit retiring to his room, “ especially 
when the colour of it is green.” 

Mr Spriggs was not one of those 
excitable men who make any violent 
display of their hilarity when under 
the influence of the patron saint of 
his profession — if indeed Bacchus 
has ever been canonized ; his steadi- 
ness and decorum, which were at all 
times his characteristics, assumed a 
deeper shade of solemnity every fresh 
bottle he imbibed ; till atthe end of a 
social evening, it was with extreme 
difficulty you could overcome the im- 
pression that you were in the society 
of a bishop. It was only, in fact, the 
lustrous rubicundity of his counte- 
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nance, and the extraordinary and un- 
expected explosions of laughter du- 
ring pauses of the conversation, where- 
by he gave a more easy vent to his 
satisfaction than by indulging in long 
speeches, that you were recalled to a 
knowledge of his actual position in 
life, and divested of all ideas of his 
episcopal dignity. On the evening of 
his departure from Mr Bolt, many 
and loud were the bursts of irrepres- 
sible satisfaction as he passed at a 
quick pace through the suburbs ; and 
any one, from the tone of his laughter, 
would have been apprised that the 
subject of his meditations was ex- 
tremely agreeable; and no wonder, 
for his thoughts at that moment, and 
many moments before and after that, 
were fixed on Julia Podds. Mr Bolt’s 
description was by no means over- 
charged—she was clever, beautiful, 
and accomplished ; and had a clear 
four thousand pounds at her own dis- 
posal. Many people, ignorant of the 
latter circumstance, might have per- 
haps disputed her claim to beauty ; 
as her hair was very red, and there 
was a charming uncertainty in her 
mode of looking at any object, which 
led the ill-natured to say she had a 
squint. She was very tall and very 
thin ; and altogether a very graceful 
creature. Mr Spriggs hurried his 
mare, as if by dint of extra trotting 
he could get nearer the object of his 
contemplations ; he laughed long and 
loud as he passed through Highgate 
and the intermediate villages; and 
had wound himself up to such a pitch 
of joyous anticipation by the time he 
reached St Albans, where he had to 
remain for a day or two, that he sat 
in the gig for a long time after the 
hostler had taken the reins, and gazed 
at him with a most benignant and 
jovial expression ; every now and then 
giving utterance to a chuckle of in- 
effable enjoyment, greatly to the edi- 
fication of the aforesaid hostler, and 
one or two of the waiters who had 
rushed forward at the sound of wheels, 
All that night he sat in the coffee- 
room, smiling as if for a wager; and 
after a glass or two of brandy and 
water, betook himself to his couch in 
the midst of a fit of laughter, which 
led the surrounding spectators to fancy 
he -was a grandson of Joe Millar. So 
powerful were the effects of Mr Bolt’s 
allusions on the susceptible bosom of 
Mr Spriggs. 
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Mr Pidsley was an ironmonger in 
Derby—one of the most eloquent men 
in his parish ; and blest in a wife, who 
was the politest lady of any age or 
country. They were both made hap- 
py in the presence in their house of 
their niece, Miss Podds, on whose 
education no expense was spared, and 
who set the fashion to a considerable 
number of the most elegant young 
maidens of the town. If Miss Podds 
got a green bonnet, there were at least 
a dozen bonnets of the same colour in 
church on the very next Sunday ; she 
very often introduced a French phrase 
into her conversation, and half the 
spinsters in Derby spoke as if they 
had been educated in France. In 
short, she was the leader of the circle 
of which her uncle was the orator— 
his speeches were listened to with de- 
light, and the little supper parties he 
gave to his supporters were looked 
forward to as the dinuvers of a great 
parliamentary leader were anticipated 
by his admiring partizans for months 
before. Whether from the principle 
of creating eloquence in others, as 
well as in himself, by the oratorical 
effects attributed to flowing bumpers, 
or from some humbler and more sel- 
fish motive, Mr Pidsley had for some 
years united the wine trade with his 
other avoeations, and received his 
principal supplies from the stores of 
Brewin and Bolt. It was on a Tues- 
day evening, about three weeks after 
Mr Spriggs had taken his departure, 
as we have seen, from the hospitable 
apartments of Mr Bolt, that a small 
party was assembled in the large room 
above the shop in the house of Mr 
Pidsley. That gentleman was stand- 
ing with his back to the fire-place— 
supporting his coat tails in a most fa- 
shionable manner on each arm—and in 
earnest conversation with a very deaf 
old individual in pepper-and-salt ; and 
here it may be stated in a parenthesis, 
that Mr Pidsley, whenever he had the 
opportunity, always addressed his ob- 
servations to the most deaf or most 
distant person in the room. Some 
people said he did this from a desire 
of being heard by the whole party ; a 
most malicious interpretation of a very 
praiseworthy action; but great men 
at all times have had their detractors, 

and Mr Pidsley did not escape the 


common fate. On a sofa was seated 
a dark-faced man, with immense 
whiskers, and eyes so prodigiously 
bright and cunning, that you saw at 
once he was a man of extraordinary 
genius. His mouth also was a very’ 
noticeable feature. It was very wide 
and very deep, and yet, in spite of its 
advantages in respect to size; it seem- 
ed to feel some difficulty in accommiv= 
dating the longest, the broadest; the 
whitest, and strongest teeth that éver 
were fitted into a mortal’s jaws. Wher 
he smiled, there was something awful 
in the display of ivory; and as he was 
almost always smiling—for he was one 
of the most captivating men in thé 
town—you need not wonder that all 
his acquaintance felt the full force of 
Mr Pidsley’s eloquent observations 
who remarked, * what a haweful dis 
pensation of Providence it would be 
if Mr Nokes was inflicted with hydra- 
fobio— what an everlasting bite he 
would give.’ But on this occasion; 
Mr Hilary Nokes—who was an attor- 
ney rapidly rising in his honourable 
profession—seemed in no danger of 
exercising his unexampled powers of 
biting, except on the elegant supper 
which was now expected every mo= 
ment. But his eyes, glowing with 
intense light, were fixed on the fair 
performer at the piano, who was en- 
chanting the company with most elo- 
quent music. As she finished each 
verse, she half-turned round as if té 
assure herself that the attention of thé 
fascinating Mr Nokes was undivided § 
and on being certified of this gratify- 
ing fact, she turned ruund once moré 
to the instrument, and proceeded with 
the sung. Her voice was very high 
and rather shrill—her form—but why 
should I waste words in deseription ? 
Let Mr Bolt’s panegyrie be sufficient: 
It was Miss Podds herself. 

“Juler, my love;” said Mrs Pids- 
ley, “that’s a charming air—I am 86 
fond of them Italian songs.” 

‘¢ It’s a Freneh chanson, aunt,”’ an- 
swered the young lady, throwing a 
glance of ineffable disdain on her hoti= 
ourable relative; but if the company 
wishes it, I'll sing an Italian piece.” 

‘* Oh, by all means;’’said Mr Nokes, 
advancing to the piano. “ Do sing 
that beautiful thing you sung the othe? 
night at Mr Grambler’s.” 
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“Mr Nokes means that charming 
song I like so much,” chimed in the 
aunt, who was always amazingly 
proud of her niece’s performances— 
“¢that sweet thing—1 don’t recollect 
the words, but it’s something about 
tea, or perhaps coffee, for I never can 
recollect.” 

“Oh, you mean Di Tanti Palpiti. 
Do you like it, Mr Nokes?” 

‘Don't 1? Ah! ” and an ex- 
pressive glance concluded the sen- 
tence. 

In the very middle of the song, 
while Miss Podds’s voice was soaring 
almost out of hearing, in the agonies 
of the bravura, exciting great alarm 
in the deaf old gentleman, who turned 
round, expecting from the screaming 
that somebody had set fire to her 
clothes ; while Mr Nokes was looking 
up to heaven, wondering if St Cicilia 
ever had a voice like that—the door 
suddenly opened, and a little fat gen- 
tleman toddled into the room, and 
created an astonishing sensation by his 
abrupt appearance. The song sud- 
denly stopped, and the fair form of 
Miss Podds was agitated in a very ex- 
traordinary manner. Her face grew 
first red, then deadly pale. Mr Nokes 
looked round at the intruder, and dis- 


played a row of ivories that would 


have astonished a hyena. The deaf 
old gentleman got up in a fright, sus- 
pecting that Miss Podds had burst a 
blood vessel ; but Mr Pidsley rushed 
forward and shook the stranger by 
the hand—“ Ha! Spriggs, I'm de- 
lighted to see you ; you've just hit us 
off at the right time. Collops, my 
boy, and a hearty welcome to you. 
Jula, you ain’t forgotten Mr Spriggs, 
have you?” 

« No—I have—not—forgotten— 
Mr Spriggs,” replied the young lady in 
a tremulous voice. 

** Nor never will, I hope,” said the 
Dumpling, shaking her hand ; * if you 
did, Miss, I should find it quite im- 
possible to repay you in kind——.” 

At that moment a cough, or some- 
thing pretending to be a cough, but 
which in reality was a sort of growl 
or bark, proceeded from Mr Nokes ; 
and when the unsuspecting Dumpling 
looked up at the author of the extra- 
ordinary sound, he saw fixed on him 
such a scowl of hatred and disgust, and 
caught a glimpse at the same time of 
the fearful teeth grinding against each 
other in such a very uncomfortable 
manner, that he fell into a state of 
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the greatest agitation, and could 
scarcely command himself sufficiently 
to go through the forms of introduc- 
tion, when Mr Pidsley, in a long and 
flattering oration, presented him to 
Mr Nokes, and professed himself 
happy in making two people acquaint- 
ed who were so worthy of each other’s 
friendship. Mr Spriggs bowed, and 
held out his hand, a fat stumpy hand, 
making up in breadth any deficiency 
that a sculptor might perhaps have 
discovered in its shape in other re- 
spects; but when the lawyer slowly, 
and with apparent reluctance, held out 
a hand to meet it, so gaunt and long, 
and of such an alarming size, that the 
little paw of our friend lay in it like a 
string of short sausages on a frying- 
pan,—he began to repent having 
trusted his fingers within such a pro- 
digious instrument; for he felt in a 
moment that it only needed a slight 
exertion on the part of Mr Nokes to 
mash up his five soft digits into one 
large and very useless thumb; in fact, 
into a mere continuation of his arm; 
and it was with a feeling almost like 
gratitude that he withdrew himself in 
safety from the grasp of Mr Nokes. 
That gentleman, so far from giving 
him a friendly squeeze, made no ¢e- 
monstration whatever, except that 
there was something in his look 
which, in spite of the smile he assum- 
ed, told the astonished Dumpling that 
his new acquaintance would have 
great satisfaction in putting him to 
death upon the spot. While these 
things were going on, the supper was 
brought in, and Mr Spriggs was de- 
lighted beyond measure to find him- 
self by the side of Miss Podds. ‘J 
ope you've been tolerable well, Miss, 
since the last time 1 had the pleasure 
of seeing of you?” . 

‘* Oh, merci, Mr Spriggs,” replied 
the lady, ‘ when was it you were here 
last ?"” 

“‘ Have you forgotten it, miss ?—It 
was on the spring journey. Don’t 
you remember the drive I took you to 
Belper ; and don’t you recollect what 
day it was? I’ve thought of it very 
often since then.” 

“No, I don’t recollect what day it 
was— What was it?" 

Mr Spriggs laid down his knife and 
fork ; and when he had got his mouth 
clear, whispered in her ear, 

“It was Wallentine’s day. How 
pretty the birds was asinging.” 

The lady stooped down her head, 
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and tried to hide her confusion, by fill- 
ing her mouth with as much collop as 
she could carry on the point of her 
knife. , 

‘“‘ I think birds must be very happy 
animals,” pursued Mr Spriggs; “don't 
you think so, miss ?”’ 

«¢ What makes you think so?” en- 
quired the lady, in the same confiden- 
tial tone as her companion. 

Mr Spriggs, in reply, entered into 
a disquisition on certain peculiarities 
of St Valentine's day, introducing very 
pertinent allusions to the custom of 
pairing, or choosing a mate, on the 
14th of February ; but before he could 
make any practical application of his 
remarks, he was struck dumb by an- 
other fiendish grin from the tortured 
Nokes, who was not quite near enough 
to hear the conversation, but saw, from 
the mode in which it was carried on, 
that it was growing more and more 
interesting to the parties principally 
concerned. Miss Podds looked all 
round to discover if possible the cause 
of the sudden cessation of the Dum- 
pling’s eloquence, and she just caught 
the last glimpse of the diabolical scowl 
of Mr Nokes, before it softened away 
into something nearly approaching the 
human, when he saw that he was ob- 
served. 

‘“* A very odd man, miss,” said Mr 
Spriggs, almost in a whisper, “that 
Mr Nokes. I’m afraid he’s taken a 
dislike to me; for I never see no where 
such a angry expression of face.” 

** He’s a perfect gentleman,” replied 
the lady, * with a delightfully peculiar 
look, an air distingué—he’s so foreign- 
looking; you would never take him 
for an Englishman ; would you?” 

‘“* He’s the exact picture of the Sa- 
racen's head,” replied the Dumpling ; 
‘‘and sich scowls and frowns as he’s 
been athrowing on me all this evening, 
has put me into a cold sweat. I think 
I'll ask if he’s offended at any thing 
I've done.” 

‘‘ Oh, no,” interrupted the lady ; 
“*T'll explain it all to him in the morn- 
ing. He’s an esprit-fort, and might 
make an émeute.”’ 

‘‘ He might make any body mute, 
for its impossible to speak before such 
a fierce-looking hannibal. He would 
eat a man as soon as look at him.” 

“Do you think so? now, tout au 
contraire, it strikes me his expression 
is parfaitement charmant. He hasa 

most captivating sourire.” 

‘Rear or front, he’s the most hor- 


rid looking feller I ever see; but p’r’aps 
he looks different at the ladies from 


what he does at us men.” 


Whether Miss Podds would have 
told Mr Spriggs the result of her ex- 
perience in this respect, cannot now be 
found out, for her honourable uncle, 
who had now concocted the first bow] 
of brandy-punch, broke in on the con- 
versation. 

“¢ What's all that whispering about 
down there, Jula? Are you getting 
the London fashions out of our friend 
Mr Spriggs? Come, Spriggs, send 
in your glass, I'll give you a toast. 
Gentlemen, sitting as I now sit in the 
honourable position of president of 
this large and influential society, and 
looking around me as I now look, and 
seeing beside me as I nowsee, several 
individuals, either by themselves or 
through others, interested in the toast I 
am going to propose, I have no hesita- 
tion in calling on youall to fill a bumper. 
Gentlemen, I am not agoing to propose 
to you any statesman, or warrior, or 
king, or other gentleman in a public 
situation in life; no, gentlemen, I will 
propose to you a set of individgials to 
which we are more indebted than to 
any warrior or statesman that ever 
lived; a set of individgials whose 
whole endeavours is ever to sweeten 
the cares of life, and cast a bright 
halo of comfort and satisfaction—to 
mollify with its * soft oblivious 
anecdote,’ the thorny paths of our 
existence. I will, therefore, propose 
to you ‘ the Ladies !’”—Itis needless 
to say with what enthusiasm the toast 
was received. The Dumpling, whose 
face had once more become radiant 
with good humour, looked in a very 
marked manner into the right eye of 
Miss Podds as he put the glass to his 
lips; while on the other side of the 
table, Mr Nokes tossed off the bumper 
in solemn silence. 

** T should like very much, miss, to 
have an hour's talk with your uncle 
the day after to-morrow, for on Wed- 
nesday I must go to Burton, and 
have promised to dine with my friend 
Mr Weaver on my way home. When 
do you think I can see him ?” 

‘© Oh, any time—especially on busi- 
ness,” replied Miss Podds. 

“¢ It is on business—very particular 
business,” continued Mr Spriggs. 

‘¢ Indeed!—oh, I’m sure he’ll be de- 
lighted to see you. We dine punc- 
tually at two; you would be sure to 
see him then.” 
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¢ But it isn’t about wine I want to 
see him; no, nor spirits neither.” 

*¢ Indeed !—nothing disagreeable I 
hope ?” 

The Dumpling managed, under the 
table, to get hold of Miss Podds’s hand, 
and gave it a very intelligible squeeze. 
Oh no, quite the contrary. The 
agreeablest business in the world—if 
it all ends well.” 

** Come, Spriggs,"’ interposed Mr 
Pidsley, ** you're quite silent to night ; 
and you too, Nokes, you don’t say a 
word.” 

«¢ One of us seems better employed, 
sir,” replied the lawyer—‘ but Miss 
Podds appears quite satisfied, so it’s 
all right I suppose. 

«* Ah, it’s too bad in Jula after all, 
to take Mr Spriggs entirely to herself. 
Come, Jula, you've got all the news 
by this time; do let us come in for a 
share. What's the state of public 
affairs, Spriggs ?” 

But fortunately for Mr Spriggs, his 
eloquent host was one of those agree- 
ble conversationalists who seldon wait 
for a reply to their questions ; and, 
accordingly, without pausing till our 
worthy friend tle Dumpling could col- 
lect his scattered thoughts, he took the 
opportunity of answering his enquiries 
himself. 

s¢ As for me, I look on them as 
very bad; and I think I may safely say 
so, for | am no party man. I hate 
party—it’s not English, nor constitu- 
tional, in no sense of the word to bea 
party man ; for then you deprive your- 
self of the power of finding fault with 
your own side. Now, I think it’s a 
privilege, and I maintain it accord- 
ingly, for a free-born Englishman to 
find fault with all parties alike. Tories, 
Whigs, and Radicals, are all bad. 
Not one of them ever offered me the 
smallest employment in my life. The 
Tories have principles—very good, 
stout, steady, principles—there’s no 
doubt of that; but then they never 
sticks to ‘em. The Whigs have no 
principles at all, and sticks to that 
through thick and thin. The Radi- 
cals have principles, but carries em a 
great deal too far. Two of my jour- 
neymen are Radicals, and wanted to 
divide my stock.” 

« Why didn’t you get them hanged, 
sir?” enquired Mr Nokes. 

“‘ Hanged! how could that be? I 
don’t like hanging.” 

Few people do, sir, except in the 
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ease of a third party. You might 
easily have encouraged them to goon, 
sir; and on their laying hands on the 
first watering-pot or stew-pan, if you 
had just stept up to my office, I would 
have had them hanged in a couple of 
months.” 

Mr Nokes grinned with such a mali- 
cious. bitterness as he revelled in the 
anticipation of the prosecution, that 
Mr Spriggs was horror-struck once 
more. The rest of the company, how- 
ever, applauded Mr Nokes’s fondness 
for his profession, and anticipated a 
rapid progress in it for a person of so 
much zeal and ingenuity. 

“* Once put a man into my hands,” 
continued the gratified attorney, show- 
ing his tremendous clutches as he 
spoke, and closing them with the force 
of a smith’s vice—* and leave it to 
me to settlehim. I gota young man 
transported for life at last assizes for 
stealing a pair of boots. If it hadn’t 
been for a quaker on the jury, I would 
have hanged bim.” 

The lawyer concluded his anecdote 
with a sigh over the absurd scruples 
of the society of Friends; but was 
cheered by the admiring looks of all 
the listeners, who were loud in their 
compliments on his skill and clever- 
ness. 

The tide seemed very much dis- 
posed to run in favour of Mr Nokes, 
even in the sentiments of Miss Podds. 
Ladies of talent are always so partial 
to intellectual men, especially if en- 
dowed with such corporeal advantages 
as Mr Nokes ; and it is rather a re- 
markable circumstance that, in exact 
proportion as that gentleman’s spirits 
rose, the Dumpling’s fell. He even 
summoned courage to endeavour to 
fix his eyes on the triumphant lawyer, 
with a scowl in some sort resembling 
the glances with which he had been 
favoured in the early part‘of the even- 
ing. But the Dumpling’s eyes were 
not adapted to excel in the diabolical ; 
on the contrary, his features were so 
stuffed out with round and glistening 
flesh, and his eyes so expressive of 
hilarity and enjoyment, that Mr Nokes 
actually included him in the number 
of his admirers, and was a little 
softened towards him in consequence. 
Miss Podds now favoured the com- 
pany with another Italian bravura, 
and also took the first part in the duet 
of “ All’s Well” with Mr Spriggs. 
The party became very lively and 
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agreeable. Mr Nokes gave many illus- 
trations of his professional skill in fur- 
thering the ends of justice, by getting 
several persons executed whom he de- 
clared on his honour as innocent as 
any gentleman in the room ; and get- 
ting others honourably acquitted who 
were really the perpetrators of the 
crimes imputed to them. The deaf 
old gentleman, Mr Grambler, joint 
guardian with Mr Pidsley of the per- 
son and property of his fascinating 
niece, also contributed various anec- 
dotes to the amusement of the even- 
ing ; and when the third bowl of punch 
was introduced, the bland countenance 
of Mr Spriggs again assumed the ap- 
pearance of intense satisfaction which 
it had exhibited at Mr Bolt’s; and 
during some short pauses in the con- 
versation, he gave vent to a succes- 
sion of chuckles, which, as they seem- 


Mr Spriggs betook himself to his ho- 
tel, thunderstruck and alarmed—what 
was it he had done to bring him with- 
in reach of the law? If—as he sus- 
pected—the man was jealous of his 
attentions to Miss Podds, was there 
any statute against making love to a 
girl with four thousand pounds, that 
could by any ingenuity be twisted so 
as to send him to Botany Bay? In 
the midst of these agitating cogita- 
tions, he fell asleep, and dreamt all 
night of standing on the top of a 
wooden platform, with a rope about 
his neck, with the savage eyes of Mr 
Nokes fixed on him in pitiless triumph. 
It is not very wonderful, therefore, 
that he awakened in the morning fe- 
verish and unrefreshed ; and he has 
often said since, that all that day there 
hung about him a fearful presentiment 
of some great evil impending over 
him. All the time he was at break- 
fast, he expected to see the giguntic 
lawyer come into the room to say 
something very unpleasant ; and though 
Mr Spriggs, with the courage of a 
hero, had determined to detend him- 
self to the last extremity, and even 
went so far as to keep a cudgel of re- 
markable size by the side of his chair, 
he could not conceal from himself that 
if it came actually to a personal con- 
test, there was not the remotest chance 
of his escaping annihilation. The 
enormous teeth rose freshly to his 
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ed to arise from no particular cause 
at that moment, were attributed by 
each member of the party to a differ. 
ent origin. Mr Pidsley took it as an 
approval of his eloquence; Miss Podds, 
as arising from his delight in‘ her con- 
versation; and even Mr Nokes felt 
pleased, for he thought it was a com- 
pliment paid to the narratives of his 
achievements. Yet at the bottom of 
his satisfaction lurked the most unqua~ 
lified hatred of the unfortunate Dum- 
pling ; and on parting at a Jate hour 
that night, he conveyed a polite inti- 
mation into the ear of that gentleman, 
that he was by no means pleased with 
his behaviour, and felt himself grossly 
insulted by his impertinence. He also 
added, that * if there was law or jus- 
tice in England, he would punish him, 
if it cost him fifty pounds.” 







memory, and the sinewy, bony hand 
from which his fingers had at first 
made so gratifying an escape, was by 
no means forgotten. His apprehen- 
sions had finally settled down into an 
anticipation of assault and battery ; 
for the more he considered the lan- 
guage of his adversary, the less possi- 
ble he thought it that it could refer to 
any legal proceedings. But when a 
considerable time had elapsed, and 
Mr Nokes had not made his appear- 
ance, the Dumpling’s spirits began to 
recover; he ordered his gig to the 
door, patted the black mare with the 
air of an exquisite judge of horse 
flesh, and several times looked in a 
surprisingly bold and audacious manner 
towards the end of the street where 
the lawyer resided. He had rigged 
himself with great care, in preparation 
fur the dinner at Mr Weaver's, and 
certainly was a fine specimen of the 
effects of a true and simple taste in 
dress. He had a bright green coat, 
with rounded brass buttons of a rose 
pattern—light Prussian blue trousers, 
with a narrow black seam down the 
legs, and ending at the ankle in arow 
of mother-of-pearl buttons; white cot- 
ton stockings and clean polished 
shoes, with a large flower in the 
breast button-hole of his coat. He took 
the whip, and fixing his grey beaver 
on his head, set off on his journey— 
his thoughts strangely divided between 
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his designs on Miss Podds, and the per- 
plexing behaviour of Mr Nokes. But 
the hedge-rows were in full leaf, the 
birds were singing, the flowers were 
growing, and the universal happiness 
of nature extended gradually to the 
breast of Mr Spriggs. He whistleda 
lively tune; he hummed the second 
part of “ All's Well,” and recalled the 
thrilling tones of Miss Podds—he al- 
so thought of the four thousand pounds, 
and of applying a portion of it to buy 
ashare in Messrs Brewin and Bolt’s 
concern. “ Brewin, Bolt, and Spriggs” 
—he imagined a neatly-engraved card 
containing those words, and it could 
not be denied that the names looked 
uncommonly well—then he thought 
of a delightful villa at Brixton or 
Streatham, and a piano sounding 
through the open window of the draw- 
ingroom as he returned from business ; 
and it is even said—so powerful was 
his imagination—that he fancied two 
or three little creatures playing about 
the front garden with the slightest 
possible tendency to a squint, and the 
most beautiful auburn hair—in fact, 
miniatures, delicately executed, of Miss 
Podds herself. He had arranged to 
send his gig home when he got to Mr 
Weaver's, which was only a mile and 
a-half from Derby across the fields, 
and enjoy a delicious moonlight walk 
home atnight. Filled with bright an- 
ticipations of the future, and by a great 
effort, banishing all remembrance of 
the truculent Mr Nokes, he went on 
his way rejoicing. The very turnpike 
keepers were struck with his appear- 
ance, and felt sure he had gained a 
prize in the lottery. Ata turning of 
the road he saw a pretty gable- ended 
cottage standing on a little knoll in an 
orchard. The fruit was just beginning 
to show; astreamlet ran at the foot 
of it—and made a merry noise as it 
jumped over the shining pebbles. 
«That's what I call a reg’lar nest: 
pray, old fellow,” he said to an old 
man at work breaking stones on the 
road, ** whose cottage is that?” 

¢¢ It was mine once, sir.” 

“Yours?” said the Dumpling; 
‘and how did you come to lose it 
then?” 

«¢ Why, ye see, sir, I was a farmer 
in a small way, and had this little 
place of my own besides ; and I was 
doing very well till I offended a gen- 
tleman.” 

‘* Ah, there you were very wrong,” 
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said Mr Spriggs ; * you were uncivil, 
were you?” 

‘*T only told my landlord, sir, that 
his tenants would be far better pleased 
if he changed his steward; and the 
steward vowed vengeance against me, 
and told me he would have me in the 
poorhouse afore he died ; and I really 
think,” said the poor man with a sigh, 
‘* that he'll do as he said.” 

«So he sold you out, eh?” 

« Oh, lord, yes, sir; he raised the 
rents, and sent in such bills for ex- 
penses; he borrowed one of my plough 
horses, and put his own saddle on it, 
and rode it into Derby, and got me 
fined for not paying tax for a riding- 
horse. He prosecuted me for not do- 
ing exactly as he had written down 
in my lease, and though I gained the 
plea, the expenses ruined me.” 

«© And who the devil was this horrid 
rascal? I should like to know the 
villain’s name.” 

** Hush, sir,” said the man, looking 
cautiously round, ‘‘I advise you not 
to speak so loud. He may be within 
hearing for any thing I know. He 
is Mr Nokes, the lawyer in Derby. 
Sir, do you know him?” 

Mr Spriggsturned as pale as paper ; 
and whether it was a delusion of fancy 
or not, he thought he heard behind 
the hedge the same growl or bark 
which had electrified him at Mr Pids- 
ley’s ; and without taking any more 
notice of the broken farmer, he applied 
the whip in a style of unexampled 
cruelty to the old black mare, and 
continued the same flagellating activ- 
ity till the astonished quadruped came 
to a stand-still from sheer want of 
breath. ‘I’m a gone man!” he soli- 
loquized ; “the fellow will have me 
in the poorhouse to a certainty before 
Idie. What a dreadful life it must 
be to break stones all one’s days on 
the road!” In the midst of these 
miserable reflections, he reached the 
village of Durslop; and in spite of the 
increasing beauty of the landscape and 
sunniness of the weather, the coun- 
tenance of the Dumpling continued 
to wear the most dismal expression it 
was possible for such hilarious-looking 
features to assume. The friendly 
anxiety of his principal customer in 
the district was awakened by his dis- 
consolate appearance ; but to all his 
enquiries Mr Spriggs gave evasive 
answers ; till at last the good-natured 
questioner, giving it up in despair, 
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asked him to walk up stairs to lunch. 
Cold meat and strong ale always ex- 
erted a wonderful influence on the 


spirits of the Dumpling. Gradu- 
ally the clouds disappeared from his 
brow, and he even indulged in a re- 
mark or two closely trenching on the 
facetious, especially when his hospi- 
table entertainer produced a bottle of 
port wine, under pretence of giving a 
considerable order for some more of 
exactly the same flavour. 

***Pon my word, you're very com- 
fortable here,” said the Dumpling, 
looking through the first bumper, and 
recognizing the crust he had seen Mr 
Bolt engaged in making about half a 
year before ;” trade must flourish in 
these parts.” 

‘It does indeed, Mr Spriggs,’ re- 
plied the friend. ‘ Last time you 
were here, I had a rival iu the profes. 
sion who sold real good wine about 
ten shillings a dozen under our fifteen 
years in bottle.” 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed the 
Dumpling, “who was his manufac- 
turer ?”” 

«* He had no manufacturer,” replied 
the other, shaking his head; “ he ac- 
tually imported it himself from Ame- 
rica, or wherever port wine comes 
from ; paid the duty and all; was con- 
tented with very little profits, and got 
away all my best customers.” 

«* And what’s become of him? Has 
he made a fortune?” 

** Fortune! why, he’s in jail. It’s 
acapital story. I’ve laughed at it ever 
since ; but you don’t help yourself.” 

«© Yes, Ido,” said the Dumpling, 
*‘ let’s hear how this fellow got into 
prison. It’s devilish lucky he’s there. 
He would have ruined us all.” 

«* Why, you see, when I saw he 
was carrying all before him, I goes 
and consults a friend. He immediate- 
ly goes and gets acquainted with this 
here rival of mine, and in about a 
week comes to me and says he’s lent 
him a thousand pound. Well, said 
I, that’s a very odd way of doing me 
a service, that is, lending such a sum 
of money to my enemy; and very 
angry I was, you may be sure—but, 
Lord bless ye, it was the cleverest 
thing you ever saw! He called up 
the money in about three months, for 
he had put a clause into the bond en- 
abling him so to do; he seized on all the 
stock, and made a very good thing of 
it too, and got my friend the importer 
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snugly lodged in stones. He’s one of 
the cleverest men in England, and if 
you please, 1’ll give you his health.” 

Mr Spriggs filled up a bumper— 
his friend did the same, and then 
proposed, with every appearance of 
esteem and admiration, “‘ Mr Nokes 
of Derby.” The glass fell from the 
hands of the Dumpling as if he had 
been shot: his face turned all manner 
of colours: and at last, casting his 
eyes to the ceiling, he leant back in 
his chair, and said, “I'm a gone bob! 
I’m blow’d if it won't be the death of 
me!” 

«‘ The wine hasn’t agreed with you,” 
exclaimed his friend. ‘ It sometimes 
makes me sick too, but it soon goes off 
again.” A little brandy brought the 
unfortunate Dumpling to a knowledge 
of his situation. He apologized as 
well as he was able, and in a very 
short space of time was rejoiced once 
more to find himself in his gig, at 
liberty to think over his situation, and 
determine how to proceed in this 
alarming conjuncture.. The only two 
anecdotes he had heard of his gigantic 
adversary did not by any means tend 
to give him confidence in the issue of 
the contest he knew was before him ; 
and in a dreamy sort of stupefaction 
he proceeded for many miles figuring 
to his mind all manner of horrors, 
particularly sitting all day with a 
small hammer pounding pebbles by 
the road-side, and lying all night on 
the stone floor of a miserable room in 
a prison. At last, however, he sat, 
bolt upright, as if a new thought had 
seized him. He even pulled up the 
mare, to be more at liberty to examine 
the plan that had suggested itself. 
Despair had filled his heart with a 
courage foreign to his ordinary na- 
ture; and clapping his hat fiercely 
on his head, and giving a magnificent 
cut at the flank of the black mare, he 
exclaimed, ‘*‘ The infernal scoundrel! 
I’m hanged if 1 don’t call him out! 
If I am shot, why that’s better than 
being imprisoned or sent to the poor 
house ; and if I shoot Azm—ah !”—— 
But the thought seemed too delicious 
for words; he looked round with the 
air of an Alexander the Great, and at 
that moment was the most blood- 
thirsty individual in the king’s do- 
minions. ‘ I’l practise all this night 
at Bill Weaver's, firing at empty bot- 
tles: Bill, himself, shall carry the 
message in the morning before I get 
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out of practice again; and I'll settle 
his hash in no time.” Impelled by 
these heroic thoughts, he drove on as 
fast as he could persuade the black 
mare to trot, and in due time arrived 
at Bill Weaver’s door. The hostler 
from the Red Cow was in waiting, and 
led off the mare to Derby, leaving Mr 
Spriggs, according to his original plan, 
to walk home across the fields. At 
Mr Weaver's he met five or six gen- 
tlemen of the same honourable pro- 
fession with himself, whom his host 
had been kind enough to invite to 
meet him. They were all jolly happy 
fellows, such as the Dumpling had 
been two days before ; and before the 
cloth was well off the table, conver- 
sation was in full flow; and Mr 
Spriggs, without mentioning the name 
of his antagonist, had informed his 
companions, that on the very next 
morning he intended to fight a duel. 

«* With fists?” enquired Mr Weaver 
—‘ I hope he’s a little chap with the 
asthma.” 

** No, sir,” said Mr Spriggs, with a 
look of considerable disdain ; ‘ with 
pistols. I wish to heaven it were with 
blunderbusses, that I might send two 
or three balls into him at once. He's 
the greatest rascal in England, and 
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it would be a pleasure to be hanged 
for murdering him.” 

Mr Weaver looked horror-struck 
at such sanguinary sentiments, and 
began to think the intellects of the 
usually pacific Dumpling were a little 
impaired ; but, luckily for the main- 
tenance of the Jast relict of chivalry 
left among us, there are always gen- 
tlemen to be found in every society, 
who encourage the slightest propen- 
sity in other people to an appeal to 
arms ; and in the present instance the 
warlike resolutions of Mr Spriggs re- 
ceived the warmest support from Mr 
Harrington Belmore, a dashing haber- 
dasher in the neighbourhood, who, 
after a course of ringing bells, and 
wrenching off knockers, and knock- 
ing down the more decrepit among 
the watchmen, was now extremely 
anxious to conclude his sporting edu- 
cation by being concerned in a duel. 
In the most friendly manner possible, 
he offered to be the bearer of the mes- 
sage; and as the Dumpling had kept 
up the resolution he had come to in 
the morning, by a rapid succession of 
bumpers, he seemed perfectly de- 
lighted with the obliging offer of his 
new acquaintance, and swore eternal 
friendship with him on the spot. 


Cuarrer IV. 


The conversation flowed in mili- 
tary channels the whole evening. 
The heroism of Mr Spriggs seemed 
to be infectious, and every individual 
of the party had some anecdote to re- 
late, illustrative in the highest degree 
of his own personal bravery, and the 
indispensibility of occasionally drop- 
ping an ounce or two of lead into an 
impudent fellow’s bread-basket, mere- 
ly to keep up one’s respectability. 
Harrington Belmore, by his own 
showing, had pulled, on a long aver- 
age of years, about twenty-four noses, 
and broken ten or twelve heads; and 
so great was his reputation in smash- 
ing lamps, and other achievements of 
a similar kind, that he was univer- 
sally believed; but when Ephraim 
Woolls, the most quiet and orderly of 
men, began to relate adventures of a 
similar strain, as happening to him- 
self, Mr Harrington Belmore creat- 
ed great amusement, by making mi- 
nute enquiries as to whether his mo. 
ther was acquainted with his having 


taken a walk ; and also, whether the 
report was really true that she had 
disposed of her mangle. Mr Woolls 
fired up, and proposed to settle the 
matter at once with fowling-peices 
loaded with tenpenny nails; but by 
the interposition of the company, mat- 
ters were adjusted without proceeding 
to such dreadful extremities. But the 
indignation of Mr Harrington Bel- 
more, at being thus apparently bul- 
lied, although prevented from display- 
ing itself in an assault on the nose of 
the offender, rankled deep in his heart; 
and in spite of all the wine he drank, 
and the jollity that was going on, and 
the songs that were sung, he resolved 
to have revenge. And accordingly, 
when the meeting broke up about 
twelve o'clock, and the rest of the 
party departed in their respective 
gigs, to their several homes, he de- 
termined, as in duty bound, to accom- 
pany his principal, (who, however, for 
several hours before, had got into so 
universally philanthropic a frame of 
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mind, that at that moment he would 
have lent half-a-crown even to Mr 
Nokes,) and execute vengeance by the 
way on the insolent Mr Woolls. For 
this purpose he hurried the smiling 
Mr Spriggs across the fields, by a 
very short cut towards the first mile- 
stone, feeling sure, if they made good 
use of their legs, they should get to 
that point of the road before Mr 
Woolls could arrive at it in his gig, 
as he had a considerable round to go. 
Over stiles, through hedges, and 
across banks, accordingly, he hurried 
the Dumpling, who conjectured that it 
was probably a steeple chase in which 


_ he was engaged. 


«« Now, then, my fine feller,” said 
Harrington Belmore, ‘“ we'll have 
some fun with that boasting blackguard, 
Ephraim Woolls. Luckily, there 
ain't no great shakes of a moon, so we 
can't be recognised; you let me tie 
your handkercher over your hat, but- 
ton up your coat, and go up to the 
man in the gig. I'll hold the horse in 
the meau time, and you'll see what a 
prodigious fright the wretch will be 
in. I'll teach the fellow to talk about 
fighting with tenpenny nails.” 

Mr Spriggs, after a night of deep 
excitement, had a peculiar habit of 
speaking as little as he could. He 
therefore suffered his companion to 
muffle up bis head, and executed all 
his other directions with the most sub- 
missive alacrity possible. They had 
not long to wait. ‘ Now, then,” said 
Harrington Belmore, “ here he comes. 
I know his horse by the roaring—out 
on him,”—and Mr Spriggs, assuming 
as majestic an air as his muffled con- 
dition would allow, went up to the 
occupant of the gig, and held out his 
hand, while his companion at the same 
moment laid hold of the horse’s head, 
Without saying a word, but evidently 
in a state of the most intense alarm, 
the little man delivered into the hand 
of Mr Spriggs a purse, a pocket-book, 
a handkerchief, and a bunch of keys. 
Mr Harrington Belmore, who knew 
by the jingle of these various articles 
that his object was gained, loosed the 
horse, and gave it a kick at starting 
that made it spring rapidly forward, 
bringing the wheel on Mr Sprigg’s toe. 

«‘Hurra, my boy!” said Mr Har- 
rington Belmore, ‘‘ we’ve done him. 
By George, what a laugh there'll be 
against him to-morrow. Here, give 
me the spoils, Wasn’t it capital ?” 
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‘* By no means,” said. Mr Spriggs ; 
** blowed if he hasn’t pinched off my 
shoe; see, here’s my stocking. How 
the deuce can I walk so far without a 
shoe ?” 

‘* Poh, cuss your shoe,” said the 
victorious Belmore; ‘‘ lean on my arm. 
You can’t possibly find it in this dusty 
road. Come along.” 

Mr Spriggs allowed himself to be 
persuaded ; and, after some difficulty, 
he found his way in safety to the com- 
mercial room of the Red Cow. Here 
a glass of brandy and water recovered 
him from the fatigues of the walk, and 
restored him in some measure to a con- 
sciousness of his position. Mr Har- 
rington Belmore laughed him out of 
his fears of the superhuman energies 
of Mr Nokes; and kept him up to his 
original intention of calling that gentle- 
man out, by a threat, very distinctly 
enunciated, that if Mr Spriggs hesitated 
on the subject, Mr Belmore would call 
out Mr Spriggs. 

When with the morning cool reflec- 
tion came, accompanied by an un- 
quenchable thirst, and a tremulousness 
in the hand which rendered shaving a 
service of great danger, Mr Spriggs 
exerted all the ingenuity he was mas- 
ter of, to devise a mode of escaping 
from the necessity of challenging Mr 
Nokes. But the Scylla and Charyb- 
dis between which he was placed, left 
him only a choice of evils, and he re- 
solved to choose that of risking him- 
self against the lawyer. By this ar- 
rangement, he had a double advantage 
—that of stopping the machinations of 
an enemy, and getting quit of a rival ; 
for he had some lingering hopes, that 
if Mr Nukes showed the white feather, 
he should have no further difficulty in 
obtaining the hand of the rich and fas- 
cinating Miss Podds. Accordingly, 
when Mr Harrington Belmore made 
his appearance at a very early hour, 
bearing a large blue bag, which he de. 
posited on the table, and extracted 
therefrom a pair of gigantic horse pis- 
tols, from which it at once struck Mr 
Spriggs that his enemy could have no 
possibility of escape—his courage call- 
ed forth an enthusiastic compliment 
from his friend. 

‘* That’s right, my boy—you should 
have been a grenadier—never saw any 
body cooler in my life. How do you 
think these will do?” 

“Oh, uncommon !"’—said Mr Spriggs 
—‘ I think one of the slugs is sure to 
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hit him—that is, if he comes to the 
scratch.” 

«* But he must come, my dear fel- 
low; if he doesn’t, I'll knock his teeth 
down his throat.” 

«IT beg you won’t—not on my ac- 
count,” replied the Dumpling; ‘ but 
it’s impossible. Did you ever see his 
teeth? You can’t get em down his 
throat; there ain't room for one of 
them.” 

“ Never mind—you'll see I'll bring 
him to the field, my boy; so finish your 
breakfast in peace. Ishan't be long.” 

<‘ Well, but hadn't I better write a 
note to him ?” ‘ 

** God bless ye, no! He'll charge 
you six and eightpence for reading it, 
and thirteen and fourpence for writing 
the answer. Leave it all to me.” 

“‘ Very well,” said the Dumpling; 
**but I say, Belmore, I should like to 
have an hour to prepare. I’ve a good 
deal to do. I’ve a person or two to 
see.” 

«Oh, by all means. I never hurry 
on occasions like this. It’s now half- 
past seven, I won't fix the meeting 
till half-past eight. That's a whole 
hour ; good-bye; take a go of rum and 
milk—it’s an excellent thing in the 
morning, and steadies the hand amaz- 
ingly.” 

Whether or not Mr Spriggs follow- 
ed his friend’s advice, cannot now be 
discovered. He went out and saw his 
black mare fed; he patted her on the 
neck, and told her—though that was 
probably in confidence—that if she was 
only seven years old, he wouldn't sell 
her for thirty pounds; he then, in 
pursuance of a resolution he had come 
to at breakfast, hurried rapidly to the 
house of Mr Pidsley, and, with trem- 
bling voice, asked the maid, who was 
busy sweeping the stairs, if Miss Podds 
was dressed, and visible. He opened 
the drawing-room door, and saw before 
him the object of his admiration, in an 
elegant déshabillé, consisting of a long 
flannel dressing-gown, tied with red 
ribbons, sitting at the piano, and prac- 
tising the very tune he had praised on 
the Tuesday evening ! 

The Dumpling looked pale and hot. 
He took out his red silk handkerchief, 
and wiped his brow. Miss Podds 
started up in alarm. 

“Gracious! Mr Spriggs! who would 
have thought of seeing you at this 
early hour! In this dress, too! dear! 
—comme il est drole !” 
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«Not by any means droll, if you 
knew all,” replied the Dumpling, sadly. 
“I'm come to bid you adieu, miss, 
perhaps for ever.” 

‘‘ Brewin and Bolt haven't failed, 
have they?” enquired the lady; “ifso, 
you can soon get another situation; a 
gentleman of your address” 

“© Ah, Juler!~if you will allow me 
to call you so—you speak of my ad- 
dress—it’s uncommon civil in you so 
to do; but at the same time, circum- 
stances have occurred, since I came to 
this town, which makes it possible that 
I may die a sudden death.” 

“© La! does the doctor say any thing 
about apoplexy? You should lose a 
little blood.” 

‘‘ P’raps a great quantity,” said Mr 
Spriggs, in a mysterious tone. * In 
fact, miss, I came here to take a solemn 
leave of you, in case | never see you 
again; and, under present circum- 
stances, to tell you that what I do is 
for your sake—yes, Juler! it’s all 
along of you that I put my life in jeo- 
pardy.” 

**Oh, how agitating! What is it 
all about? You said you wanted to 
see my uncle.— What has happened ? 
—comme je suis affreuse!” 

“If L am all right at two o’clock, I 
will dine with you to-day; but I 
couldn’t leave you without preparing 
you for what may occur.” 

‘«* But you don't tell me what may 
occur ?” 

‘* Perhaps,” saidthe Dumpling, “ Mr 
Nokes may be the happy man to ex- 
plain it all.” 

«¢ Mr Nokes !—happy man |— What 
are you talking of? You frighten 
me.” 

But at this moment the head of Mr 
Harrington Belmore was pushed in at 
the door with a very ominous meaning. 

* T see,” cried the Dumpling, « m 
time’s up; farewell, Miss Juler!”—he 
took her hand, and was just going to 
do something very romantic, when 
old Mr Grambler entered the room 
by another door, and, on seeing Mr 
Spriggs and Mr Belmore, rushed like 
a demoniac towards the fireplace, seized 
the poker, and, roaring lustily for help, 
stood on the defensive, as if in instan- 
taneous dread of an attack. 

‘* Help! help! send for Mr Nokes! 
— William! Thomas! seize them— 
Catch the villains!” While the old 
gentleman was vociferating in this as- 
tonishing manner, Mr Spriggs was 
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hurried into the street by his compa- 
nion. 

«* Well—will he fight?” enquired 
the Dumpling. 

‘‘ No,” said Mr Belmore, quite crest- 
fallen. ‘1 believe Mr Nokes to be 
the devil, and no mistake. I'}l tell 
you all: I went to see him—civil fel- 
low, showed no end of teeth—half a 
yard of smile, and the rest snarl—told 
him you wanted to have the pleasure 
of shooting him—he said you were very 
obliging, and would get you bound 
over, of course. ‘ I’ve a friend in the 
house,’ says he, ‘ and I always like to 
do things before a witness ;' and who 
do you think he gets in from his back 
office but Ephraim Woolls. ‘Oho!’ 
says I, ‘Ephraim has been consult- 
ing the lawyer about our lark last 
night’ ”°—— 

“The devil he has!” said Mr 
Spriggs; “then it’s all up. That fel- 
low Nokes will hang us both to a cers 
tainty.” 

** It’s a bad business, certainly,” 
pursued Mr Harrington Belmore, * for 
there's no passing it off for a spree.” 

«© Why not? When Woolls knows 
all about it, we shall only have a 
laugh.” 

‘* Hush, man,” said Belmore s * it 
wasn’t Woolls we stopped” 

“Nol” 

‘*No, I tell you. It was a deaf old 
fellow of the name of Grambler, who 
was coming into Derby. His horse is 
a roarer” 

‘“‘ Then we're done!—that was old 
Gramblerthat attacked usthis moment. 
He knows us.—We shall both be 
hanged.” 

“ They’ve no proof against me,” 
said Mr Belmore; ‘but as for you, 
my dear fellow, I’m afraid there’s no 
chance of escape. Old Grambler im- 
mediately drove to Nokes’s.— Nokes 
went out that moment to the spot, and 
found” 

** My infernal shoe!” 











“Just so. And a word in your 
ear—as I wish to save myself from any 
disagreeable consequences, I intend to 
go directly and turn king’s evidence. 
1 advise you to get out of the way for 
a while; perhaps they'll see it was all 
a mistake.” 

The Dumpling was entirely floored ; 
he felt sure of Newgate and the gal- 
lows if he staid an hour in Derby, and 
at a turning of the street, he let go the 
arm of Mr Harrington Belmore—he 
was enquired for at the Red Cow by 
multitudes of people—some with red 
cuffs on their coats, and one gentleman 
was peculiarly active, distinguished by 
remarkably long teeth—but the waiter 
had not seen him since eight o'clock. 
Miss Podds was examined about his 
conversation. She said that he had 
told her circumstances had occurred 
that made it probable he would die a 
sudden death. 

« Hanging,” said Mr Nokes, 

“‘ That it was entirely for her sake 
he had put his life in jeopardy.” 

« By robbing an old gentleman on 
the king's highway,” was the running 
comment of Mr Nokes. 

But at last, as the Dumpling was no 
where to be found, his black mare wa3 
sold to defray its keep, and fetched 
seven pound ten—a new representa- 
tive was appointed by the house of 
Brewin and Bolt, who is an honour to 
our society—and a very stout gentle- 
man, who had assumed the name of 
Black, and had settled as a most re- 
spectable grocer in a beautiful village 
on the borders of Wales, was reading 
the Times one morning behind his 
counter, and saw the following line,— 
“On Wednesday, the 10th, Hilary 
Nokes, Esq. of Derby, to Miss Julia 
Podds of the same place.” 

«* The rascal!” said the fat gentle- 
man, “he has got the four thousand 
after all.” 

The fat gentleman was no other 
than Mr Spriggs. 
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Lonvon REcREATIONS. 


“ What is a gentleman without his recreations ?” 


Sports and pastimes form part of 
the character of a people, and are in 
a degree evidences of the turn and 
bent of their character: the serious 
business of life is reflected in the gay : 
the child is the father of the man at 
play as well as at work: there is a 
business in the idleness of a people 
from which the attentive observer will 
not fail to form a pretty fair estimate 
of their peculiar habits of life, tenden- 
cies, and characteristics. No descrip~ 
tion, therefore, of any particular class 
can be considered complete without 
some observations on their methods of 
amusement: the picture displeases the 
eye where all is the deep shadow of 
worldly business and care; the sun- 
shine of relaxation must be allowed to 
fall strong upon it, and we must ex- 
hibit the sunny side of life together 
with the shadowy. Sports and pastimes 
are parts, and no humble ones, of his- 
tury : rude and barbarous, in rude and 
barbarous ages, they refine as we re- 
fine; and in their transition from 
exercises of brute force, from feats of 
arms, and vulgar debauchery, to pas- 
times in which mind participates, and 
the pleasures of the understanding 


mingle with the gratifications of the — 


senses, you mark the successive epochs 
of advancing civilization. But it is 
not only the past history of a nation 
that is thus assisted by pursuing 
against the current of descending time 
these shifting scenes of their amuse- 
ments, but the present: nothing in the 
character of a people is so distine- 
tively national as their amusements ; 
takeaFrenchman forexample,or rather 
French boy ; the first implement he is 
taught to handle is a penny pop-gun, 
whence he dischargeth pith balls with 
deadly aim against the noses of his 
tutor, nurse, or maiden aunt: the first 
Jranc he lays his hands on is expended 
at the shooting ground, where his am- 
bition is gratified with the sight of a 
rea! gun, the smell of real powder, and 
the fingering of rea/ bullets: his first 
* Jong tail blue” is a mimic uniform 


of the National Guard: his earliest 
song, and his latest, is some rattle-trap 
jingle, every line ending in “ gloire,” 
rhyming with “ victoire ("’ his hand is 
ever on his musket or his sword, and 
he carries the warlike tastes of his in- 
fancy to the grave. Then, as to 
dancing: he dances into the world, 
pirouettes through life, and makes his 
exit in a caracole; existence to him 
is but a long-drawn contredunse, and 
whether it go well or ill, rough or 
smooth, he takes it easy, laughs and 
bows if every thing goes right, laughs 
and shrugs his shoulders if any thing 
goes wrong, and has a knack of making 
himself happy despite philosophy. 


“ Gay sprightly land of mirth and social 
ease, 

Pleased with thyself, whom all the world 
can please, 

Alike all ages, dames of ancient days 

Have led their children through the mirth- 


ful maze, 

And the gay grandsire, skill’d in gestic 
lore, 

Has frisk’d beneath the burden of three- 
score.” 


Then the Spaniards—would not a 
man utterly ignorant of the melancholy 
history of that romantic and chival- 
rous, but unfortunate nation, after be- 
holding one of their barbarous bull- 
fights, the arena reeking with the en- 
trails of ripped up men and horses, yet 
graced by the presence and plaudits of 
nobles and dames of high degree, pre- 
dicate, from the blood-thirsty gusto 
exhibited by old and young, high and 
low, rich and poor, at these national 
entertainments, a people distinguished 
throughout Europe for pre-eminence 
in the elegant accomplishment of cut- 
ting each other’s throats? And the 
guitar, too,—is it not the instrument 
of intrigue ?—are its chords not made 
to blend their doubtful tones with the 
warbling of the gay serenader in am- 
bush beneath his mistress’s window ? 
In the dances of Spain, how much of 
the national character is there not 
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portrayed? How much stately pride 
and subdued voluptuousness are there 
not developed in the inimitable Cachu- 
ca? How much romance in the erratic, 
capricious movements of the Gitana? 

Germany has her heart set upon 
strong beer, tobacco, and the valtz— 
strange combination ; the slaves of all 
nations, white and black, find their 
pride and solace in a fiddle, and what 
fills better than a fiddle the arms of a 
slave? Scotland has her bagpipe, her 
toddy, her golf, her curling matches, 
and her reels. Ireland her hurling 
matches, jigs, wakes, and football 
playings. England her cricket, her 
rural dances, sports, and fairs. Re- 
creation is the sleep of worldly care ; 
every where, and with every class, the 
bow must be sometimes unbent. With 
all its power, glory, wealth, unhappy 
is the land that cannot afford to be a 
little idle, and miserable the man who 
despises or disdains the small extra- 
vagances of time or money by which 
the wheels of life are oiled, and we are 
enabled to bowl merrily along in our 
pilgrimage from this world to the 
nex! ! 

The enjoyments of the Londoners 
are, like themselves, chiefly of a solid 
and reflective cast,— 

‘ Intent on high designs, a thoughtful 

band :” 
their very recreations have an air 
of business; their mirth is not 
boisterous, nor their recreation de- 
void of gravity ; active or athletic 
sports their inclination is averse to, 
and that comparative privation of 
great bodily strength attendant upon 
town life, sedentary habits, and ad- 
vanced civilization, precludes their 
participating in these generally, yet 
there is no people in the world so 
fond of beholding athletic exercises. 
The wrestling matches of the Cornish 
and Cumberland men at Chalk Farm 
in the summer is an exhibition of the 
most exciting sort ; forms of muscular 
strength are there exhibited that would 
not suffer by a comparison with the 
torso of a Hercules; while the extra- 
ordinary and apparently impossible 
feats of strength realize, to an active 
imagination, the Olympic games of 
Greek and Roman fame. Now that 
the demoralizing and debasing spec- 
tacle of men pummelling one another 
to a jelly for a purse of sovereigns, is 
shocking, only from the recollection 
that such things have been; now that 


thé exploits of the “ fancy” are con- 
fined to bruiseless, bloodless éxhibi- 
tions of its professors, in the Na- 
tional Arena in the Westminster Road, 
we may calmly reflect whether or not 
one advantage has been gained from 
the encouragement, in bygone days; 
of what some call the * noble,” but 
which may be fairly denominated the 
manly science of defence. The vul- 
gar of all nations must, we suppose, 
have quarrels, and some weapon of 
other must needs be used in their en- 
counters ; some are notorious for the 
use of the knife, others fling stones, 
others again fracture skulls with sticks: 
we do not know whether we ought to 
pride ourselves in settling disputes b 
any sort of violence, but we do think 
the weapons wherewith nature has 
furnished us are those most fitting for 
defence in any ordinary emergencies; 
nor can we imagine that the educa- 
tion of the fist, for the purposes of 
protection from ruffianly violence or 
insult, if the disgusting spectacle of 
mercenary combats be strictly prohi- 
bited, can be more objectionable than 
the more gentlemanly, but certainly 
more deadly accomplishments of the 
fencing school or shooting gallery. 
The poor, like the rich, have their 
differences: they have, too, their 
pride, resentments, and points of lio. 
nour; they give and receive satisfac- 
tion in their own off-handed way ; and 
if any are disposed to put down poor 
devils of the fisty-cuff school, we say, 
let gentlemen mend their manners, 
and set a good example. 

When wandering about the streets 
of London, catering, as in duty bound, 
for the entertainment of the indulgent 
reader, we sometimes observe a little 
knot of wranglers, senior and junior 
at the corner of some unfrequente 
street: no snowball propelled along 
the playground by the lusty lads of 
Westminster School or Harrow, accu- 
mulates with half the rapidity of the 
encircling crowd: our superior altitude 
enables us to behold in the midst two 
fustian-coated artizans interchanging 
short and sharp phrases of magnapi- 
mous defiance: declaration is followe 
by plea, replication by rejoinder, rée- 
batter by surrebutter, with all the in- 
genuity, without the tediousness, of a 
special pleader ; at last, the /ie direct 
is given, and issue being joined by a 
couple of “ facers,” right and left, the 
parties proceed to trial, and the én- 
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circling crowd impannels itself into a 
special jury to try the fact—which is 
the better man. The ground being 
slippery, or the ring indifferently 
kept, the combatants usually close, 
after some hard hitting, and roll to- 
gether into the kennel. The upper- 
most buffer, in the heat of passion, 
and probably unconscious that he is 
grossly violating the rules of the ring, 
deals his prostrate antagonist a thump 
on the head; now, mark the moral of 
the tale—a yell of execration rises 
from the mob, as from one pair of 
stentorian lungs—fair play is the cry 
—the little urchins, who have deserted 
Punch and the hurdy-gurdy to swell 
the crowd, peering between the legs 
of their seniors, to catch a glimpse of 
the combat, squeak fair play round 
the periphery of the ring—the water- 
man from the neighbouring coach- 
stand, who is an amateur, deals the 
delinquent a lusty kick in the ribs, as 
a broad hint to mend his manners, 
and four or five cabmen simultancous- 
ly take off their coats, and offer in a 
breath to “ take the conceit out of the 
cove what offers to larrup a man when 
he’s down.” 

Up and at it again—foul play is 
no longer thought of, and both men 
prove themselves trumps; but, ware- 
hawk !—a policeman turns the corner, 
and in a twinkling the game is up ; the 
combatants put on their jackets and 
caps, their friends, slapping them on the 
back, make them shake hands to show 
that they bear no malice—some rude 
words of apology are proffered and re. 
ceived, and a gallon of beer makes the 
combatants better friends than ever. 

One fine day, after a heavy fall of 
rain, we were sauntering down Pic- 
cadilly on our way to the Park for an 
airing, when we observed a gent with 
a fast -trotting horse bowl a lady along 
in his gig: we call him a gent, fora 
gentleman, who is a horse of another 
colour, is never seen bowling ladies 
along in gigs: however, be he who 
he may or what he might, a scavenger’s 
cart, employed in its daily avocations, 
was, contrary to all established rules 
and regulations, drawn up across the 
street: the gent, after a few words of 
remonstrance, which were replied to 
by a volley of abuse from the scaven- 
ger, gave the lady the reins, and de- 
scended for the purpose of pulling the 
filthy encumbrance out of his way ; a 
fistful of mud was instantaneously 
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tory fan-tail; whereupon, to the great 
consternation of the by-standers, the 
latter coolly took off his coat, hat, and 
gloves, and tackled the fan-tail, de- 
molishing his beauty in a handful of 
rounds, and finally leading him by the 
nose to the head of his horse, and com- 
pelling him to remove his obstructive 
nuisauce to its proper position in the 
kennel. The cheers of the populace, 
who are ever admirers of what is vul- 
garly, but expressively, called pluck, 
and the smiles of the lady in the gig, 
rewarded our hero, who pursued his 
way rejoicing, leaving behind him in 
the minds of the spectators a lesson of 
manners more practical than any to 
be found in Chesterfield’s Letters. 
Another instance of the corrective 
influence upon ruffians, of the impar- 
tial administration of the fist, we had 
an opportunity of witnessing not long 
since in Tavistock Square. A poor 
aged foreigner, encumbered with bird- 
cages which he was offering for sale, 
was surrounded by four or five drunken 
butchers, who were taunting and abus- 
ing him, and injuring his little proper- 
ty; the fellows were evidently drunk, 
for even a London butcher in his inter- 
vals of sobriety is not exempt from 
that instinct of fair play which per- 
vades all classes of Englishmen. The 
poor old man was in tears, imploring, 
in his broken English, permission to 
be allowed to proceed peaceably on 
his way—but in vain. At this in- 
stant, two gentlemen entered the 
square—they looked like father and 
son: the younger stopped, and quick- 
ly handing his cloak to the elder, de- 
manded of the ruffians a cessation of 
their unmanly persecution of age and 
infirmity. The reply was in the un- 
translatable language of ruffianism, 
and the rejoinder was equally prompt 
—levelling the most brawny of the 
butchers with the ground. In his 
fall, a tray filled with meat, carried on 
the shoulder of one of the party, was 
overturned, and in an instant the con- 
test was decided; the blue-coated fra- 
ternity, perceiving their legs of mut- 
ton, sirloins of beef, and fillets of veal, 
scattered here and there, forgot their 
kindling wrath, and instantly aban- 
doned the field to the benevolent vic- 
tor; who, putting a piece of money 
into the hand of the astonished fo- 
reigner, accompanying him a little 
distance from the spot to prevent furs 
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ther insult, resumed his cloak, took 
the arm of his friend, and quitted the 
square amid the acclamations of the 
spectators. We mention these trifling 
incidents, not because they have any 
particular connexion with our present 
subject, but because they serve to 
elucidate part of the character of this 
people—a prompt redress of insult or 
injustice, without lurking ill-will, or 
heart-cherished, enduring hatred; the 
love of fair play, which finds its way 
even into the blackguard’s code of 
honour, are not unworthy observa- 
tion in forming our estimate of the 
spirit and courage of any nation what- 
soever. 

We have witnessed a few impromptu 
sets-to; never a prize fight—we never 
shall. We have had the pain of be- 
ing compelled to assist at a few com- 
bats of the silver-fork school, called 
duels ; but we honestly confess, with 
profound deference to the silver-fork 
school, that we think a short “ turn- 
up” in the heat of blood on the spot, 
and at the time, with the object of our 
resentment, and no malice borne when 
it is over, infinitely more satisfactory 
to all parties interested, than exchange 
of cards, foolish friends, Wormwood 
Scrubs, cold frosty morning, twelve 


paces, Mantons for two, a bullet in 
the thorax, and Rhadamanthus Wak- 
ley the coroner. So long as the exer- 
cise of the manly science of self- 
defence is prohibited as a disgusting 
display of mercenary gladiatorship, 
and encouraged as an exhibition of 
science and strength, under the proper 
restriction of the ‘ muffler,” so long, 
we may rest assured, the atrocities of 
the knife, the dirk, the paving-stone, or 
the shillela, will never be the weapons 
of Englishmen, and fair play will ever 
be, as it ever has been, their jewel. 

But to return to our subject—from 
which we have digressed, just as we 
take up the gloves now and then, 
when we are brain-worn and weary, 
to promote the circulation of the blood 
—the robust and athletic sports are not 
encouraged about London as we could 
wish. The gradual inclosure of the 
open spaces and exercising grounds 
has contributed in a great degree to 
bar all opportunity of pursuing the 
more manly exercises; while the ad- 
vancing tide of civilization has deprived 
them of much of their pristine power 
to please, and carried the popular mind 
towards modes of relaxation better 
adapted to a forced and highly artifi- 
cial condition of society. 


SocraL RELAXATIONS 


Form almost the only enjoyment of a 
vast number of the inhabitants of 
London—the fireside, the pipe, the 
pot, and the paper, are their amuse- 
ments: the latter affords them a re- 
flection, as it were, of whatever amuse- 
ment is going forward, without the 
crowd, fatigue, or trouble of assisting 
there: in the paper, sitting quietly by 
his fireside, the Londoner, after the 
business fatigues of the day, can form 
a better idea of the merits of the last 
new comedy, opera, or farce, than if he 
had put himself to the trouble and in- 
convenience of attending the perform- 
ance: whatever of procession, cere- 
mony, or such-like, is going forward, 
is marshalled upon the broad sheet of 
the newspaper, as it was marshalled by 
the master of the ceremonies: themany 
good things that have been eaten, and 
the few that have been said, at a Man- 
sion-house dinner, are recorded for him 
in the paper with an accuracy no en- 
quiry of his own could ever approach : 
the names of the fashionables who at- 
yoL,. LI, NO, CCCXYII. 


tended at Almack’s in the west, and 
at the Chimney-sweepers’ Benevolent 
Annual Ball in the east, are catalogued 
by the newspaper with scrupulous 
fidelity : in the newspaper, the most 
intimate affairs of his neighbours at 
large are laid open through the me- 
dium of police reports, law reports, 
and Parliamentary reports, as it would 
seem merely for his especial amuse- 
ment: kingdoms change masters, 
empires rise and fall, dynasties are 
undone, battles fought, and long 
lists of killed and wounded pub- 
lished, merely to entertain him: ac- 
counts of expeditions sent out, at the 
instigation of oily-tongued Pharisees, 
to civilize, by means of new rum and 
small-pox, the nasty, rancid, bow« 
legged, lark-heeled, baboon- faced, abo- 
minable, black niggers, wherein our 
brave countrymen perish by whole- 
sale unpitiably, for the entertainment 
of the philanthropic reader and Bux~ 
ton the brewer of Whitechapel: ac- 
counts of banquets at Stafford House, 
28 
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and death by starvation in Spitalfields ; 
statements of accidents, offences, bank- 
ruptcies, singular occurrences, and 
sudden deaths: not only the mere re- 
cord of passing occurrences, but the 
spirit of the events of the day, retro- 
spectively considered, and prospec- 
tively, by able men, entertain the wor- 
thy citizen in his dressing-gown and 
slippers, with his heels on the fender: 
the world, its cares, business, amuse- 
ments, is brought into his breakfast 
parlour, and having been well-aired, 
is laid upon the table in the microcosm 
of the newspaper. 

It is nowise wonderful, therefore, 
that the Londoner, whose soul and 
body are absorbed in his avocations, 
should find his chief amusement in per- 
using this wondrous daily mass of 
the revolving world; he would in- 
deed be enamoured of fatigue who is 
not content to find all that is inte~ 
resting, exciting, or amusing, within 
the broad sheet whose treasures are 
daily unfolded before him. The in- 
tense concentration of body and mind 
upon the business of the day, is an- 
other reason why the Londoner finds 
his greatest relaxation in complete re- 
pose ; his clean-swept hearth, his com- 
fortable wife, his prattling little ones, 
and the evening paper, make the best 
and most heartfelt pleasures—at least 
we imagine as much—the laborious 
citizen can enjoy. Then there is the 
blessed Sunday, when the mire and 
dirt of mind and body is washed off, 
and the brain cleared of the cobwebs 
of the week, and put in order for a 
day of peace and quiet: when those 
who are impressed with a sense of 
their religious obligations, delight in 
discharging them, and those who have 
no sense of religion whatever—and in 
London their number is not few— 
cannot help thanking God, in their 
hearts, that there is one day of the 
seven, when the shop is shut, the work- 
men discharged, ledgers, journals, and 
petty cash-books put to bed, and cus- 
tomers forgotten. 

We often think—Heaven help us! 
—that on Sunday there is a sabbath in 
the air—we think the spirits that pre. 
side over the harmony of Heaven walk 
upon the viewless winds, and hush 
them to repose in reverence of the sa- 
cred day; the sun himself shines pla- 
cidly upon the tranquil earth: the 
clouds hang in graceful forms from 
the vault of the firmament ; the little 
choristers of the groves, to our ear, 
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have something hymn-like in their 
sabbath song of praise: peace visibly 
descends upon the brute creation, and 
nature arrays herself in robes of bright - 
er green: the heart of man partici- 
pates in the holy calm of the day of 
rest, forgets tempestuous passions and 
worldly cares, and expands beyond 
itself, as it would taste, ere death, 
somewhat of the peace of a promised 
immortality. 

Among the Sabbath virtues and 
pleasures, hospitality with the Lon- 
doners is not forgotten ; the added 
pudding, and the supererogatory joint, 
are not produced for the purposes of 
solitary gratification,—cousin Tom 
and his wife and child are expected to 
join their friends on that day, from the 
unexplored territories of Bayswater, 
or the terra incognita of Camden 
Town, Aunt Martha, punctually at 
two, expects her favourite nephew and 
niece, who will take good care to be 
there to the minute, as they also, like 
aunt Martha, have their expectations. 
The miscellaneous Mr Smiths engaged 
in the city, where they reside, with 
partial board, during the week, join 
their respective “ governors” and an- 

*xious mothers at the suburban villages 

of Islington, Kensington, or Clerken- 
well. Bank directors and eminent 
city merchants entertain a few friends 
at their country-seats round the me- 
tropolis; the fat fowl, now twirling 
suspended before the fire from a bit 
of string, hooked on to a fork stuck in 
the mantelpiece, and which, while we 
read a sermon of Jeremy Taylor, we 
take care to preserve in a rotatory 
motion round its axis, basting at in- 
tervals, is the subscription dinner of 
ourselves and Frank Standish, who is 
to be here punctually at five, to eat 
his share of the aforesaid circumro- 
tatory capon, and to entertain us with 
a full, true, and particular account of 
the splendid success of his last article 
in the Infernal Magazine, yclept, 
“ The Spectre Tom-Cat, or the 
Haunted Wash-house,” with the epi- 
sode of the rat under the tiles. At 
eight o'clock, D’Orsay, Sam Rogers, 
Moore, Edwin Landseer, and a sprink- 
ling of titles, will sit down to a quiet 
dinner in one of the mansions of the 
nobility at the west end, and have an 
evening afterwards heathen gods and 
goddesses might envy. 

There are some, however, who ex« 
ercise the. Sunday virtue after a diffe. 
rent fashion. Our friend Dick Dis- 
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malis of thenumber. Dick, who was 
as gay as a lark, though not quite so 
early a riser, in our younger days, mar- 
ried into a serious family, and a very 
serious business the marriage turned 
out for Dick. We encountered him 
the other day, emerging from the Re- 
ligious Tract Depositary, with a par- 
cel under his arm ; we enquired what 
he had got there—the poor fellow 
blushed, and said something about a 
small purchase he was making for 
Mrs D. On enquiring what day we 
could take dinner with him, he regret- 
ted to hear that Sunday was our only 
open day, but finally, summing up 
courage, he hazarded a provoke for 
Sunday. 

On Sunday we went, accordingly, 
with the intention of spending the day ; 
the door of Dick Dismal’s handsome 
house in Tabernacle Place was open- 
ed by a maid of such melancholy face 
and mien, that she might have sat ex- 
cellently well for the Virgin a los do- 
lores. Our first enquiry, stimulated by 
her funereal aspect, was whether all 
the family were well; having receiv- 
ed a satisfactory reply, we were ush- 
ered into a cold formal parlour, the 
walls painted Quaker colour, and de- 
corated with portraits in mezzotint, 
of prim-visaged, square-cut, black-a- 
viced fellows, whose physiognomies 
alone would have found them guilty 
in any court in Christendom. 

Dick Dismal and his lady, entering 
the room, put an end to our investiga- 
tion; Dick was glad to see us, espe- 
cially as we could have a seat in his 
pew during the morning ministrations 
of the Reverend Sour Krovut, while 
the lady congratulated herself that we 
should have an opportunity of com- 
paring the pulpit oratory of the Reve- 
rend Rasper HELLHOLEs, who was 
to preach in the afternoon ; but cau- 
tioned us not to be led away by his 
apostolic elocution, until we conclud- 
ed the day by bestowing our best at- 
tention upon the Reverend Feroct- 
ous Howt. In the mean time, while 
she went to prepare for chapel, she 


put into our hands a volume of the 
‘* Missionary Martyrs,” containing af 
account of the ceremonies observed 
by the Catawampa Indians, in cook- 

ing the Reverend Jasez Smeppum, 
with the miraculous combustion of the 
body, evolving a supernatural smell 
of rum, by which the cannibals were 

deprived of their feast, and by the as- 
sistance of a fresh importation of new 
tracts and old Jamaica, were finally 
converted to Christianity. Of the 
sermons we shall say no more than 
that they were impressive in the ex- 
treme, if howling, cursing, ranting, 
thumping, and convulsions, could make 
them so. There were three collecs 
tions in the course of the day, for the 
purpose of diffusing primitive Mug- 
gletonianism among the natives of 
Boothia Felix. Between the acts— 
we beg pardon—the devotions, we 
returned to dinner: a loin of veal 
roasted the day before, and untouch- 
ed, a ham, and other substantialities, 
composed our meal; there were also 
a couple of dishes or so of hot vege 
tables ; and although Dick Dismal and 
his lady assured us of their abhorrence 
of Sabbath cookery, we could not 
help thinking this was blowing hot 
and cold, or cheating the devil in the 
dark: we were content, however, to 
make our dinner on potatoes and 
greens hot, and veal and ham cold, 
saying nothing on the subject. But 
imagine, truly Christian reader, you, 
whose dishes are as warm as your 
welcome, a loin of veal, choicest of 
good gifts, that should smoke in a red 
sea of delicious gravy, roasted the day 
before! reflect, if you can with for- 
titude, upon the fate of the exquisite 
kidney, that should come to table nest- 
ling in its layers of semi-liquid fat, 
being suffered to congeal in untasted 
blessedness, and sent to table petrified 
in suet, like a toad in a cold stone! 
imagine the accompanying potables, 
parsnip wine and bad Teneriffe, and 
avoid, as you love your peace, the 
Dick Dismals of your acquaintance ! 


GoING IN STaTE. 


Processions, parades, and reviews, 
form one of the principal sources of 
innocent recreation to the Londoner. 
He is a perfect child in his admiration 
of spectacle ; if you doubt it, borrow 


a drum and beat a Zattoo at the corner 
of a street ; in a couple of shakes you 
will collect the whole disposable force 
of the vicinity. Going in state is, 
however, what mainly delights your 
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true-born Cockney; his soul is in 
arms, and eager for the show. When 
her Majesty or the Lord Mayor go 
in state, holidays unnoticed in the 
Almanacs are observed by him with 
religious scrupulosity; and although 
one of these shows is as like another 
show, as one egg is like another egg, 
yet your Cockney is the most miser- 
able mortal in existence if he behold 
not all. What a day is Lord Mayor’s 
day! what crowds assemble all along 
the line of procession, from the Man- 
sion-house to the Bridge of Black- 
friars! gorgeous is the advanced 
guard; spirit-stirring the flourish of 
trumpets from the Horse Guards’ 
band, borrowed for the occasion; mag- 
naminious the City Marshal in his 
scarlet uniform, jack-boots, and cock- 
ed hat ; magnificent the glass coaches 
of the sheriffs, decorated back and 
sides with the plasterers’ or curry- 
comb-makers’ arms; the coachmen 
and footmen far surpass in gilding 
the gingerbread of Greenwich, and 
with the whiteness of their silk stock- 
ings and breeches, what among white 
things can compare? solicitous is the 
face of the City Solicitor, and that of 
the Remembrancer full of remem- 
brances; but when the gilded rattle- 
trap conveying the Lord Mayor, and 
which looks as if it were long since 
broken down, heaves slowly into view 
—what shouts—what a rush to catch 
a@ momentary glimpse—what multitu- 
dinous echoes rend the answering 
skies! There the mighty man sits 
enshrined, bowing now to this side, 
now to that, like the Mandarin in his 
own china shop, the Recorder in his 
big wig staring his Lordship full in 
the face ; the mace-bearer and sword- 
bearer poking their awful emblems 
of civic authority and power, sitting 
dos a dos, their state faces perked out 
of either window ; the portly coach- 
man, too, and the bunch of rapiered 
footmen hanging on behind, fat with 
scrapings of venison and turtle, must 
not be forgotten. Let no profane 
spectator imagine the great civic dig- 
nitary, now filling the eye of count- 
less thousands with embodied emana- 
tions of glory, a little, squab, duck- 
legged, four-square, pudding- faced 
ensample of humanity, with an eye 
for a hard bargain, and a paunch for 
a pail-full of turtle soup: if his eyes 
insist that it is so, don't believe them, 
but let him run along at the heels of 
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the procession to behold this Jupiter 
of the city metamorphosed into the 
Neptune of the Thames. OQ, for a 
taste of the quality of honest John 
Taylor the water poet, or of Eika- 
nah Settle, last of city laureates, to 
furbish forth to the fancy of the 
reader the gilded pomp and magis- 
terial circumstance of the acquatic 
procession from Blackfriars Bridge, 
where his Lordship, teetotaller-like, 
takes water, until, after diving under 
the arches of Waterloo and West- 
minster, he emerges, amphibious as a 
turtle, at Palace Yard Stairs, where 
he takes wine. People talk of the 
Doge of Venice in his state barge go- 
ing to wed the Adriatic: did they 
ever see the Lord Mayor of London 
in his state barge going to ask the 
Judges to dinner? Going to wed the 
Adriatic! all mere romancing, trump- 
ed up by those good-for-nothing fel- 
lows the poets, for a night’s lodging 
or a bit of dinner—we don’t believe 
a word of it! We have heard of mar- 
riages sending a man to the dogs, 
but surely entering into the bonds of 
wedlock with a gulf is an infallible 
method of going to the fishes! No, 
no; there never was any such thing; 
it is all nonsense—an imagination of 
the poets, typical and mystical, like 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. The 
Doge of Venice, we take it, represent- 
ed an old bachelor, the Adriatic may 
have been emblematic of the lovely 
bride, lit up with smiles and sunshine 
—pale, tranquil, and interesting to- 
day ; to-morrow lashing herself into a 
devil of a fury, and breaking all the 
china and crockery. Would any poet 
of common sense compare the Doge of 
Venice to the Lord Mayor of London 
—the campaigns against the Turks to 
the exploits of the artillery company 
and lumber troop— Othello the Moor 
to the Lord Mayor’s black footman in 
the yellow plushes—the Bucentaur to 
the Maria Wood—the isle of Cyprusto 
the Eel-pie island at Twickenham— 
the Bridge of Sighs to the bridge of 
Southwark ? We wish poets in future 
would learn manners, and look for 
materials for epics, tragedies, and 
sonnets, leaving the Doge of Venice 
and the Adriatic, in the Lord Mayor's 
show. 

But, to return: the parapets of the 
bridges are crowded to repletion with 
the show-loving populace ; the barge 
of the worshipful company of sta- 
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tioners, by virtue of superior intelli- 
gence—mind ever taking precedence 
of matter—sweeps proudly up, stem- 
ming the receding tide with twenty 
pairs of oars, band playing and co- 


lours flying, making its way to Lam-. 


beth, there to receive a hamper of 
wine, from time immemorial the dole 
of the archbishops of Canterbury: 
next come the fishmongers, the pat- 
ten-makers, the barber-surgeons, the 
skinners, the ironmongers, and many 
more, in their barges, as like one to 
another as golden pippins floating in 
a pail: last of all comes the guardian 
angel of the Thames, the Doge of 
London, in a barge burnished with 
gold, and filled to suffocation with 
men in uniform, men at arms, and 
hogsinarmour; now do the pateraroes, 
planted by the wharfs along the river 
side, shake the air with their reverbe- 
rations: on high, like incense, as- 
cendeth the unbought acclaim of the 
mob—loud and long, trumpets pro- 
claim the happy consummation of the 
dangerous voyage—his lordship, tuck- 
ing his robe over his left arm, trotteth 
up the stair, under the shadow of his 
cocked hat, with the grace and dig- 
nity of an old fishwoman with a peck 
of oysters on her head emerging from 
a Rochester smack upon the wharf at 
Billingsgate. Thus far have we con- 
ducted the equestrian order of pro- 
cession, and the aquatic: now is form- 
ed a pedestrian array, marshalling his 
lordship into the awful presence of the 
Judges of the Queen’s Bench and 
Barons of the Exchequer—‘* Make 
way there for the Right Honourable 
the Lord Mayor of London,” shouts 
the crier of the court—* Make way 
there for the Sheriffs of London and 
Middlesex.” Dense is the mob of 
briefless barristers pushing their way 
to catch a glimpse of the civic fune- 
tionaries, and ‘* Make way there for 
the gentlemen of the bar,” shouts the 
crier, whereat is much laughter. Now 
is the Lord Mayor presented, in a neat 
speech from the Recorder, to Lord 
Denman, who, on the Queen’s part, 
confirms the city’s choice: now are 
hob-nails well aud truly paid down 
upon the nail by Hobler: now are 
tenders made of horse-shoes, and the 
citizens, in lieu of certain lands, tene- 
ments, and hereditaments, cut sundry 
sticks. Now doth his lordship, in his 
choicest phrase, respectfully request 
Lord Denman and the rest of the 


Judges to take pot-luck with him, 
the which that learned lord, on be- 
half of self and fellows, duly ac- 
knowledgeth, stating what pleasure 
it will give him and his brother 
big-wigs to cut his lordship’s mut- 
ton; now the two lords, having 
smelt at the same nosegay, like the 
two kings of Brentford, exchange a 
profusion of bows and smiles, the for- 
mer retiring in a crustaceous or crab- 
like manner from the court, followed 
by mobs of the admiring briefless, 
whose elongated phizzes sufficiently 
indicate their regret that their anxious 
parents had not the good sense to have 
bound them ’prentices to some reput- 
able trade, by which they might have 
got an honest living, and perhaps at- 
tained to the dignity and state of the 
truly great man who waddles before 
them—the Right Hon. the Lord 
Mayor of London, Conservator of 
the river Thames, and top-sawyer of 
every thing and every body between 
the inside of Temple Bar and the out- 
side of Mile-End. The procession is 
re-formed in the same gingerbread 
order ; his lordship, undaunted by the 
dangers of the sea, boldly attempts a 
second time a voyage to Blackfriars— 
bells ring a merry peal—tang—ting— 
tong—tang—tung—ling—tang—tang— 
trumpets sound—cannons rattle— 
bands play—away they go—all alive— 
mob shouts as if it was hired for the 
day—they land as before, proceed to 
the Mansion-house as before—and, 
thank Heaven, there we have done 
with them. 

But what is all this to that auspicious 
day, when rumour bruits abroad that 
her Majesty is graciously minded to 
go in state—where?—no matter where 
—for what purpose?—what's that to 
you? it is sufficient for London to be 
informed that to-morrow her Majesty 
will go in state. Let no philosopher, 
cynic, or patriot, who has failed in 
getting a place, say, that going in 
state is nothing but a show, a proces- 
sion—that he would not go out of his 
way to see a dozen goings in state, or 
the like. Never mind, the world of 
London—our dear, little, densely- popu- 
Jated, good-humored universe, will ase 
sist at the going in state—it is excite- 
ment for the day—it promotes the cir- 
culation of the blood—London likes 
going in state, and is determined to 
be there ; it is good for trade ; makes 
folks thirsty, helps the revenue, makes 
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the money fly, gives the dear girls 
talk for a week, pleases the children, 
makes the publicans fat and life- 
guardsmen lean, and every body pleas- 
ed and happy: there are countless 
thousands of happy human faces gaz- 
ing on ashow: what's the odds whe- 
ther the show is a show not worth 
showing, if multitudes are gratified in 
beholding it? truly to be pitied is that 
man who cannot, now and then, be 
tickled with trifles. 

To-morrow the Queen is going in 
state—in the coffee-houses, taverns, 
tap-rooms, from Mile-End gate to 
Hyde Park corner, from Islington to 
Marsh-gate, from Paddington green 
to Bermondsey church, nothing is 
talked of but the promised occurrence 
of her Majesty going in state. 

The line of procession—the hour— 
the which way, and wherefore—who 
will be permitted to go, and who will 
not—who is to stay at home to mind 
the house and cook the victuals— 
who is to have the ungracious duty of 
mounting guard over the shop—all 
this, anil much more, is the subject- 
matter of discussion at every fireside 
in the metropolis. Now do over- 
worked apprentices prefer their earn- 
est request to their masters to be per- 
mitted to take a forenoon’s relaxation 
in seeing the procession—pale-faced 
dressmakers purchase the same privi- 
lege at the expense of their dinners— 
the mechanic is content to lose half a 
day's work—the little son of our Jand- 
lady, at this moment, is heard to de- 
clare he will go without dinner, and 
have a bit of bread and cheese, sooner 
than miss the chance of seeing the 
King of Prussia—our landlord, a hard- 
working poor man, whose baker’s bill 
amounts to eleven shillings a-week, 
devotes a day—that is to say five shil- 
lings sterling, and his expenses—to 
treat his wife and family to a sight of 
the King of Prussia ; his eldest daugh- 
ter, little Mary, is now sobbing bitter- 
ly below stairs, having been appointed 
housekeeper for the day, and utterly 
refuses to do her copy, or read her 
lesson, until we have kindly promised 
to answer the door for her, and let 
her have the unspeakable felicity 
of beholding the King of Prussia, 
with the rest of the family. The love 
of royalty is assuredly an “ ultimate 
fact” in the constitution of an English- 
man—an innate principle of his na- 
ture; he is independent of monarchy, 
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yet he respects and loves the monarch ; 
he has placed the law above the king, 
yet he loves the king above the law. 
The reason of this is obvious; acknow- 
ledging no “ right divine of kings to 
govern wrong,” he fears not their 
despotism, for he knows that over 
him there can be no despot; his tri- 
bute of respect is spontaneous, and 
bestowed from the overflowings of his 
heart: if the monarch be personally 
disliked, your Englishman pursues 
him not with huzzas, nor delights in 
his appearances in public, but he re- 
spects the monarch, as the chief ma- 
gistrate appointed under the law ; if, 
on the contrary, the reigning sove- 
reign be a personal favourite, then 
there are no bounds to his enthusiasm, 
it is the free-offering of an undemand- 
ed privilege—a homage, given be- 
cause it cannot be compelled, and re- 
ceived in the spirit in which it is 
given. 

The eventful day appears—but dis- 
mal, dark, and foggy—looks like rain, 
or sleet, or snow, or all three toge- 
ther. Many are the misgivings about 
going to see the going in state—many 
the doubts of the propriety of putting 
on best bonnets, and spick-and-span 
new hats. But the day has been ga- 
zetted, and if the clerk of the weather 
office is determined to put a damper 
on the festivities, more shame to him. 
The earliest intimation the morning 
peripatetic has of the intended going in 
state, is a continuous line of poor crea- 
tures carrying forms, chairs, three- 
legged stools, old baskets, and every 
thing that can possibly confer a tem- 
porary altitude upon the purchaser, 
along the intended line of procession. 
Battalions of police of all the divisions, 
from A to Z inclusive, issue forth, 
marshalled by their respective super- 
intendents, distinguishable by silver 
embroidery upon their slatternly cut 
coats, and file through St James’s 
Park, to the great amusement of the 
guardsmen upon duty, who delight in 
ridiculing the mock-military evolu- 
tions of the awkward squad. These 
important functionaries are stationed 
at short intervals, all the way from the 
triumphal arch at Buckingham Palace 
to the entrances of both Houses of 
Parliament, baton in hand, and girths 
encircling the cuffs, to show that they 
are on active service. The fashionable, 
getting up at noon, and looking from 
the window of his dressing-room, 
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observes an unintermitted current of 
human beings, setting strongly in one 
direction—the direction of the going 
in state, 

And now the courtier sun, like a 
trimming politician, comes over to the 
court, dispersing the demagogues of fog, 
and compelling the clouds to fly before 
him, like an aggregate meeting on the 
approach of the yeomanry cavalry: 
now he smiles, and shines, and looks 
his best, for all the world as if he ex- 
pected a place under government. 

Dense and more dense becomes the 

accumulating mob. A little while ago 
there was space to move about, but 
every body now is taking a place, and 
running about to look out for a stunted 
spectator, over whose shoulder they 
may have a peep to greatest advan- 
tage. Now mounted equerries and 
commissioners of police gallop hither 
and thither, preparing the way for the 
coming cavalcade. ‘The artillerymen 
are at their guns in the enclosure, lin- 
stocks in hand, and all ready to an- 
nounce, with mimic thunder, the 
moment the royal cortege leaves the 
Palace. Now the mob begins to be 
impatient, jostling its fellow mob at 
either hand, undulating to and fro in 
one compact mass, and pressing hard 
upon the police, who struggle to re- 
press it, like so many King Canutes 
or Mrs Partingtons. At length, so 
compact is the substance of the crowd, 
that it ceases to move—the tide is at 
the flood—you can move neither back- 
wards nor forwards, to the left or to 
the right. There is a substantial 
street of mob. For a little while all 
is still, but anon the Horse Guards 
clock, whose undisputed right to re- 
gulate the sun extends as far as Tem- 
ple Bar, there resigning his empire 
over time to the orthodox time-piece 
of St Paul’s, hums ons. The Royal 
Standard on the triumphal arch flut- 
ters, and is lowered—a low murmur 
like the distant sound of a mill-tail 
runs along the line—the cannons open 
their fiery throats— THE QUEEN Is 
cominc—and all is noise, hurry, bus- 
tle, and confusion. 

First come, trotting slowly, a de- 
tachment of Life Guards clearing the 
way—their sabres glisten in the air— 
their bearskin caps flout the sky — 
ladies are in raptures—such divine 
men, such lovely coats, beautiful 
swords — fascinating mustaches — 

handsome horses; and then the officer, 





covered with gold lace—divine, love- 
inspiring man !—tremble now, ye un- 
whiskered beaux, for the affections of 
your fair ones, and assure yourselves, 
that however your belles may regard 
you, at this moment that dear delight- 
ful officer is the god of their idolatry ; 
and whatever sweet smiles they may 
condescendingly bestow on you, ‘tis 
of that Adonis of the household troops 
they are thinking all the while. But 
the ladies have no time to fall despe- 
rately in love, for the beef-eaters ap- 
pear — remarkable old files, in the 
fashion of the days of Elizabeth, with 
embroidered frocks, and little porrin- 
ger velvet caps, bedizened with red 
and white ribbon, halberts over their 
shoulders, tottering and shambling 
along, like pilgrims of the unboiled 
peas s—next following, behold several 
preliminary carriages and four, con- 
taining lovely ladies of the bed-cham- 
ber in lappets and diamonds, and 
fair-faced, elegant gentlemen of the 
ditto, in blue embroidered coats, and 
elegantly fitting primrose tights:—a 
little pretty-faced page, in a military 
unifurm, lolls carelessly in the lap of 
a lovely lady, like a sucking Mars 
nurtured by one of the Graces: next, 
in a carriage and six splendid bays, 
comes the Master of the Horse, a 
grand and awe-inspiring personage: 
after him, in a carriage with half-a- 
dozen beautiful blacks, the gracious- 
looking Mistress of the Robes: and 
then, heralded by another squadron of 
horse, moves past us, more slowly than 
the rest, a pale, fair form, of youthful 
grace and beauty, her brow encircled 
by a diadem, and thoughtful, as if the 
weight of that glittering but uneasy 
burden pressed upon the brain; each 
heart, as she passes, is upon each lip, 
and a burst of enthusiasm heralds the 
youthful Monarch in her triumphant 
way. A cloud of horse closes the 
procession, but unheeded and unre- 
membered: we turn away, oppressed 
with the weight of reflection that 
crowds upon us, contemplating the 
form of her upon whose dominions the 
sun never sets, and whose sovereignty 
a hundred millions of human beings 
cheerfully obey ; whose councils influ- 
ence, directly or indirectly, the inte- 
rests of the civilized world. 

How awful, and how grand, the re- 
sponsibility and position of that deli- 
cate young creature! The homage that 

surrounds her, the sincere and unre- 
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Strained enthusiasm with which she is 
every where received, the good fortune 
that attends her public, and the happi- 
ness that crowns her domestic life, how 
gratifying must these not be to the 
feelings of one in the bloom of youth, 
when all the feelings of hope and love 
are worn in their newest gloss! Never 
did monarch, in the history of the 
world, before inherit so proud and 
happy a condition; never, in the his- 
tory of the world, reigned a monarch, 
round whose person and throne was 
banded a more devoted people ; never, 
even in the sequestered vale of lowly 
life, existed a woman more truly be- 
lovedand happy. When wereflect upon 
the fates of former princes of our na- 
tion, and remember some beginning a 
career of promised happiness and 
glory, sinking, after 4 dreary day of 
life, into clouds and storms, turbulent 
and dark: others, from the day of 
their accession, contending with foreign 
and domestic foes, and spending all 
their energies in disastrous and un- 
productive war: others, again, wretch- 
ed in family feuds and domestic misery 
—how gratifying is it to us to see in the 
happiness, social and political, of our 
sovereign, the political and social 
happiness of our country: to know 
that her reign promises to us that 
long career of prosperity and glory 
so auspiciously dawning upon her 
opening day! Her sex, which might 
be supposed to be a monarch’s weak- 
ness, is in her an element of strength. 
No personal feelings, save of unbound- 
ed love and admiration, can approach 
her. She is removed, not merely by 
the law, but by her own bearing, far 
above the whispered breath of faction. 
Her own body-guard, sedition dreams 
not of plots against her peace. She 
is of our British Queens, and with 
them we have historical associations, 
rich in national prosperity and glory. 
The days of Elizabeth and Anne re- 
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mind us of the days of Sidney and 
Marlborough, of Burleigh and Bo- 
lingbroke— of statesmen, warriors, 
poets, men of letters, and, more than 
all, of high national spirit—of indus- 
try, enterprize, exploit;—days when 
the man of lofty birth delighted to 
raise himself above his rank by the 
association with himself of lofty in- 
tellect—when the arts, that make 
peace glorious, were not less culti- 
vated than those that make peace 
secure, when power and talent work- 
ed together for the public good. 
Such were those glorious days, but 
days still more glorious are yet in 
store. All that bound us in homage 
and respect to Elizabeth and Anne, 
bind us to Victoria in enthusiasm and 
love. Sue is not merely our Queen, 
our chief magistrate, arbitress of the 
destinies of nations—in her we behold 
the dutiful daughter, the affectionate 
and happy wife, the tender mother. 
We are bound to her by ties, not so 
much of the Jaw and the constitution, 
as of fireside sympathies and unpur- 
chasable affections of the heart. 

Nor marvel, then, that the diadem- 
encircled brow is clouded by not un- 
pleasing care, but rather rejoice that 
ye behold not there smirking self- 
complacency of couscious beauty, or 
haughty regards of selfishness wrap- 
ped up in royal state. There is mat- 
ter for thankfulness that something of 
saddened thought illumes that face, 
towards which a nation turns in bright 
anticipation of the future. There is a 
consciousness in that face, less of con- 
gratulation in the echoing plaudits of 
an admiring people, than of thought- 
ful tenderness of their welfare ; and it 
is well for us that it is so—for giddi- 
ness were madness on a throne, and 
happy is she upon whose head de- 
scends, with the diadem, the careful so- 
licitude of a mother for her children. 


Tue Parks anp GARDENS. 


Fresh air is a luxury of the Lon- 
doner. He drinks it up, when he can 
get it,as a coalwhipper imbibes strong 
beer. The air of the densely-popula- 
ted parts of London—and what part of 
London is not densely populated?— 
surcharged with smoke and dust, and 
vomited forth once and again from a 
million and a-half pairs of human 
bellows, becomes substantial vapour, 


gross and palpable. 


Sometimes you 
can smell it, oftener you taste it, and 
at intervals you may cut it with a 


knife. When you get into the Parks, 
clear of the dusky town, your lungs 
at once inform you of the obligation 
you have conferred upon them by 
changing their diet; your muscular 
fibre, braced by the current of pure 
air, becomes endued with unwonted 
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activity; your brain is exhilarated, 
and a pleasing intoxication stimu- 
lates every nerve; your impulse is 
to run until you are tired, and then to 
repose at length on the green grass, 
inhaling at every breath, with supple- 
mental sniffs, Dr Reid only knows 
how many cubic feet of the limpid at- 
mosphere. Therefore is the mere sight 
of open spaces and greenswards a 
recreation to the townsman, and much 
more to the town’s wife and town-bred 
children ; and if all quarters of Lon- 
don were as nobly provided with 
“‘ respirators”’ as the West End, there 
would be no reason to complain of 
want of opportunity to indulge in this 
cheap, innocent, body-and-mind-re- 
cruiting luxury. People have queer 
notions of property at times ; we hear 
people talk of Royal Parks, and Royal 
Rangers, and Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests: Be it known, then, by 
all to whom these presents shall come, 
greeting, that we, the author of this 
series, are the proprietor of all the 
Parks—St James's, Green, Hyde, Re- 
gent’s, Primrose Hill, Kensington Gar- 
dens, with all pastimes, recreations, 
disports, thereunto appertaining; to- 
gether with all that and those, the 
fresh air, bright sun, rippling waters, 
greensward, graveled walks, sweet 
breath of milking cow, savour of new- 
made hay, chirruping of cock sparrow, 
whistle of blackbird, song of nightin- 
gale; moreover, all blossoming of 
trees, berries green and red for grati- 
fication of sight only, bough of fra- 
grant hawthorn for entertainment of 
mine nose, all vernal and autumnal 
hues of leaf on shrub or tree, are ours: 
held by us of her gracious Majesty and 
her royal predecessors in perpetuity, 
as tenant in common, at a rent of one 
penny roll, payable half-yearly on de- 
mand, to the biggest of the outlandish 
Muscovy ducks in St James’s Park! 
We challenge public reprobation, if 
any landed proprietor ever exercised 
a more liberal discretion in the admis- 
sion of the public to his delightful 
demesne. Our gates, to not one 
whereof have we ostentatiously put our 
name, stand, from morning until night, 
hospitably open; so far from feeling 
annoyed at the intrusion of strangers, 
we never enjoy a stroll through our 
grounds so much as when there are 
thousands similarly enjoying them- 
selves; we do not insist on visiters 
putting their names down in a book, 


or giving fees to the gatekeepers, or 
touching their hats to ourselves when 
they happen to encounter us any where 
about the grounds: our foresters, who 
may be recognized by their, green 
frocks and gold-laced hats, have orders 
to behave with civility to every one, 
and never, by any chance, to use 
ratans against little children and nur- 
sery maids. We observe boards stuck 
up here and there throughout our de- 
mesne, signed ‘** Sussex, RanceEr,” 
and finding that they exhibit no wan- 
ton restrictions, but are merely in- 
tended to preserve our property in 
good order, though not consulted on 
the subject, we are rather pleased than 
otherwise: we are compelled to inhi- 
bit fishing, otherwise there would be 
no fish, and to prevent bough-break- 
ing, otherwise there would be no 
boughs; but every facility for innocent 
and harmless recreation any casual 
visiter to our Parks is permitted to 
enjoy, with no more let, hinderance, or 
molestation than ourselves. We de- 
light in the pleasure our outlandish 
poultry in St James’s Park gives our 
visiters ; and though we cannot some- 
times help regretting that the larger 
water-fowl, or what we may appro- 
priately call the aristocracy of goose, 
should monopolize all the loaves and 
most of the fishes, while the lesser 
tribes, or what may be denominated 
the democracy of duck, hang upon the 
outskirts, picking up at intervals un- 
regarded crumbs ; yet when we con- 
sider that the same thing occurs on 
land, and is common to bipeds with 
and without feathers, we can only con- 
clude that this partial distribution of 
good things is a law of nature. 

The enclosure in St James’s Park 
is the shrubbery, as it were, or orna-~ 
mented portion of our demesne ; we 
are sometimes censured for excluding 
from hence persons not dressed, as the 
phrase is, respectably ; but upon con- 
sideration, we think this little prero- 
gative of ours may be as well retained, 
—there is a moral in it~—a premium, 
as it were, held out to the humblest 
man in society, to keep his wife and 
‘children decently dressed, and to 
equip himself with a suit of passable 
clothes, wherein to participate in the 
diversions of the ducks. To walk in 
the enclosure is as much an object of 
ambition to the milliner, the nursery- 
maid, the artizan, the 'prentice, as to 
waltz in Almack’s is to the young 
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aspirants of ton, The enclosure is a 
little paradise of exclusives out of 
doors, and if it stimulates any one to 
better the appearance of their condi- 
tion for the purpose of entering it, 
there is thus an additional pleasure 
added to the actual enjoyment. Be- 
sides, the place is so crowded at times, 
that if raggamuffins were indiscri- 
minately admitted, visiters would stand 
a good chance of carrying away spe- 
cimens of natural history not alluded 
to in the catalogue of the Ornitholo- 
gical Society’s choice collection. 

We have heard, once or twice in our 
lives, animated vegetables talk with 
rapture of the country: luckily we 
know nothing of the matter ourselves, 
and never intend to enlighten our 
darkness by experience ; but we have 
heard from an adventurous friend, who 
set out one morning on an explora- 
tory excursion to Edgeware, but only 
succeeded in reaching Harrow On 
the Hill, where he lost his way, and 
could get nothing but eggs and bacon 
for dinner, that he was up to his knees 
in mud half the way, which, he conjec- 
tures, congeals, and by the action of 
the atmosphere turns to dust in the 
summer time. This enquiry, as our 
friend is writing a communication to 
the Royal Society upon the subject, 
we shall not anticipate. Now, look at 
our Parks; we will suppose you en- 
tered at the Horse Guards, walked 
through the enclosure, and round it ; 
taken out at the gate opposite Cleve- 
land Row, and carried round the cor- 
ner of Stafford House intc the Green 
Park ; insinuated through the triumph- 
al arch at Hyde Park corner, prome- 
naded along the sandy shores of the 
Serpentine, admitted to the shady pe- 
netraliaof Kensington Gardens, finally 
emerging through the Bayswater 
Gate, turning up Westbourne Row, 
and making your way, by an in- 
tricate and somewhat circuitous route, 
not clearly laid down upon the maps, 
through St John’s Wood and Padding- 
ton to the Regent’s Park ; which hav- 
ing circumambulated, you ascend 
thy hill, delightful Primrose; thence 
directing the magnetic needle of thine 
nose io the northern pole, you be- 
hold the sister hills of Hampstead and 
Highgate, and far beyond, the hither- 
to unexplored Arcadia of eggs and 
bacon: turning your delighted opties 
towards the dear delightful town, you 
regard complacently the immensity of 
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extended streets, with their everlast- 
ing canopy of fog, and the great St 
Paul’s looking down with protective 
dignity upon the myriad of habita- 
tions clustering round his feet: with 
thoughts intent upon the good dinner 
that awaits you, in which eggs and ba- 
con have no share, and rejoicing in the 
sharpness of your appetite, you hasten 
your descent, and passing rapidly 
through the semi-barbarous suburbs 
of the north, and the parvenu locality 
of Russell Square, you are once more 
at home in your comfortable tavern, 
full of pleasurable recollections of 
your day, and luxuriating at your ease 
over the interesting details of the Sun- 
day paper. But our rural swains will 
say, this is not the country: good 
gracious me! is not the pure, sweet, 
appetizing air we have inhaled to-day, 
the country? are not those trees and 
shrubs, infinite in their variety, and 
whose names you who have lived in 
the rural districts all your life, can- 
not tell us—the country ? Are not those 
rare and curious ducks and water- 
fowls not only of the country, but of 
all countries? is not the song of the 
nightingale in Kensington Gardens, of 
the country ? the bright green fields, 
the shady elms, waters glittering in 
the holiday sun, blue over-arching 
sky, glowing happy faces, browzing 
flocks and herds—are not these of the 
country ? 

But, in addition to this, we have all 
the appliances and means to boot 
the country can borrow from the 
town: we have the sweet security of 
gas lamps and police; the agrémens 
of nicely graveled walks, where all is 
as dry and comfortable under our feet 
as the flagged causeway; and, what 
alone makes. the country endurable, 
close proximity to town. What is it 
that makes a mile of rural walk equal 
in apparent length to three miles of 
street-walking ? palpably, because the 
eye and mind, excited and engaged at 
every step, and continually stimulat- 
ed by the unintermitted succession of 
new objects, cheat the way ofits weari- 
ness, and make us forget the actual 
distance we have travelled ; whereas, 
in the country, as we have been told, 
the only enjoyment of the pedestrian 
is in anticipating with many a groan 
the probable proximity of the next 
succeeding mile-stone. In our parks, 
on the contrary, all the pleasure deriv- 
able from the observation of dress, man- 
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ner, deportment, and the infinite varie- 
ties of human character, is superadded 
to the enjoyment of charms of merely 
natural beauty : our way, pleasant as it 
is, seems never long ; successive groups 
of various orders and conditions of 
life keep us employed in amusing spe- 
culation. We are pleased when we 
behold the affectionate husband lead 
forth his wife and little ones, catering 
to-day for the innocent recreation of 
those who have been his solace and 
comfort during the busy week: the 
wife repays with placid looks of mo- 
therly content the attentions of her 
husband; and as the little prattlers 
make their droll observations upon all 
they see, their parents interchange 
smiles cf unalloyed delight, which, 
though we dare not envy, we would 
wish to share. 

How decent and respectable, for 
example, seems that private gentle- 
man of the Life Guards!—lest any 
body should cavil at the word gen- 
tleman, we beg to observe that all 
the private soldiers of the Life Guards 
are enlisted as gentlemen, and as such 
entered on the muster-roll—carrying 
in his arms a chubby infant, although 
already encumbered with his military 
appointments, and accompanied by his 
genteel-looking wife, to whom he pays 
as sincere, though not such marked, 
attention as he did when he was court- 
ing her for his bride: what a fine, 
manly, soldierly fellow he looks, and 
good-humoured withal: it is difficult 
to believe that he would not make a 
good officer, and we regret that our 
interest with Lord Hill is not sufficient 
to enable us to recommend him for a 
commission. Then there is that gen- 
tleman in black, sedulously tending 
the steps of a lovely, prattling girl— 
alas, we fear he is a widower, for he 
looks into the face of his little one as 
if he recognised in her at once an 
image and a pledge of a dear one he 
may have lost: then behold that fat 
and greasy citizen from the east, his 
frowzy wife and dowdy daughters, all 
glistening in silks, imitation precious 
stones, and Brummagem jewellery, sa- 
tisfied that they have attained by dint 
of mere outlay, without the assistance 
of a particle of taste, the whole art of 
dress: contrast with them that young 
lady, dressed scrupulously plain, at- 
tended by the thin, erect, white-hair- 
ed old gentleman in top boots and 
buckskins : the former is the wealthiest 
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heiress in Furope, and might have 
purchased the crown of Poland in 
ages when that bauble was set up for 
sale, and voted herself a civil list and 
subsidies afterwards—the latter is one 
of our most distinguished public cha- 
racters. Turn we from them to con- 
template a modest young man in a 
brown frock and grey pantaloons, with 
an umbrella under his arm; you see 
nothing remarkable about him: pro- 
bably not, but look at his dogs—dogs 
that have been painted by Landseer: 
that gigantic bloodhound, spattered, 
as it were, with gory drops, is worth 
running a mile to look at; and that 
exquisitely formed little spaniel of the 
Blenheim breed—what a love it is! the 
modest young man, owner of the dogs, 
is conjectured to be in possession of 
landed and other income to the amount 
of between two and three hundred 
thousand pounds a-year ; but it is more 
than probable that he has no know- 
ledge, even in himself, what is the 
exact annual value of his vast posses- 
sions. Next pass in‘ review before 
us a trio of dapper, smirking, ’pren- 
tices, with cigars in their cheeks: did 
you ever see such stunted little mis- 
creants in your life ? the smoke of their 
cigars is much less intolerable than 
their conceited airs and arrogant as- 
sumption: they are evidently out for 
the day, the counter claiming them for 
the rest of the week. But how shall 
we describe the infinite varieties of 
character and costume that pass be- 
fore our unwearied eyes? they come 
like shadows, so depart: they are to 
us mere apparitions of flesh and blood— 
the human ephemera of the day : their 
faces are unfamiliar to us, nor do we 
ever expect to recognize them on this 
side the grave: yet there is pleasure in 
beholding so many enjoying them- 
selves; and when we reflect that, after 
all the privilege to stroll through a 
green field is the spring of their enjoy- 
ment, does it not read us a salutary 
lesson with how little human beings 
are made happy? Many and many a 
delightful day have we spent within the 
precincts of our parks in contemplative 
recreation ; nor, until we incur a for- 
feiture by bad behaviour, are we in- 
clined to exchange their semi-rural 
pleasures for aught the country has in 
its power to bestow. Brinsley, the 
celebrated engineer, is reported to have 
said, that the use of rivers is to feed 
canals; the country, in like manner, 
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is of use to feed the town. For what 


do fields whiten with the bending 
corn ?—for London; for what do the 
broad green pastures fatten countless 
flocks and herds?—for London: for 
what do ships traverse the stormy main, 
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returning from the corners of the earth 
with teas, silks, spices, wines, all, in 
brief, that the never-satisfied vanities 
of citizens require ?—for London. 
London hath stomach for them all. 


Fars 


Make up, at periodical intervals, an- 
other source of recreation to the Lon- 
doner. In provincial towns, fairs, as 
every body knows, are places where 
horses, cows, sheep, are bought, sold, 
or exchanged, and where commodities 
ofall sorts are exposed for sale—busi- 
ness forming the principal entertain- 
ment of the fair, and fun only, as it 
were, incidental to the evening’s 
amusement. But in the suburban fairs 
of London, and in that of St Bartho- 
lomew, of glorious memory, business 
is little thought of ; fun is the article 
in greatest demand, is of almost every 
pattern ; and every body going to the 
fair provides himself with money to 
spend, as they call it, which means 
purchasing to the extent of their capi- 
tal a greater or lesser quantity of the 
commodity aforesaid. Easter and 
Whitsuntide are the great fair sea- 
sons; and Greenwich is the great 
monarch of all Easter and Whitsun- 
tide fairs, although Camberwell, Croy- 
don, and Fairlop fairs, are not to be 
despised. ‘To Greenwich, however, 
at Whitsuntide or Easter, every body 
must go, for one day at least; ’pren- 
tices are absent without leave, charity 
boys abscond, inmates of union work- 
houses scale the walls at imminent 
risk of their necks, sooner than not 
have a share in the festivities of Green- 
wich ; go every body must, and will. 
We have been assured by an intelli- 
gent foreigner, who had travelled 
much, that the most astonishing sight 
he ever beheld was the flect of steam 
vessels conveying holiday folks to 
Greenwich fair. Truly it is a surpris- 
ing spectacle—the boats removed from 
other stations, for the purpose of sup. 
plying the demand during this festive 
season, succeed one another at inter- 
vals of five minutes throughout the 
day, absolutely alive with men, wo- 
men, and children, perched on the 
paddle-boxes, swarming on the deck, 
and hanging from the rigging; the 
boat sways to and fro with its ani- 
mated cargo, nor is it possible to con- 
template, without feelings of alarm 


amounting to horror, what might be 
the result of an accidental collision 
with another vessel under such cir- 
cumstances. 

We have seen, more than once, 
when the vessel has been cast off, thus 
alive with human beings, from the 
wharf, and the master has peremptorily 
declared he cannot take one more, the 
** touters,” as they are called, or per- 
sons who attend collecting passengers, 
seize upon a robust gentleman by the 
arms and legs, and lifting him off the 
ground, fling him bodily among the 
living mass on board, to the infinite 
gratification and enjoyment of every 
body, except the robust gentleman 
aforesaid. Arrived at the scene of 
action, every one makes the best of 
his way to the Park, resisting the 
blandishments of eating and coffee- 
house keepers who assail them by the 
way, and reserving the attractions of 
the booths for the evening’s enter- 
tainment. 

Although of small extent, compris- 
ing little more than two hundred acres, 
the Park of Greenwich is one of the 
most beautiful of our royal parks, 
having an agreeably undulating sur- 
face, great diversity of hill and dale, 
and a profusion of fine old trees, firs 
and chestnuts especially. From the 
hill whereon is erected the observa- 
tory, and from another eminence 
called One-Tree Hill, the spectator 
has delightful prospects of London, of 
the river winding and turning at his 
feet, and of the distant wooded hills 
of Essex. Here are stationed, with 
telescop-s and other optical instru- 
ments, not a few of the venerable 
pensioners of the Hospital, around 
whom is always collected a crowd of 
admiring gazers. adown the slopes 
are hundreds of foolish young people 
risking their necks, clasping their fair 
ones round the slender waist, and, 
rushing with all possible velocity, not 
unfrequently breaking their noses or 
necks at the bottom of the declivity— 
a custom much more honoured in the 
breach than the observance. 
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In the valleys and on the level 
sward, circles are formed for the pur- 
pose of enjoying a primitive amuse- 
nent, called ‘* Kiss in the ring,” the 
most attractive of all holiday sports 
to the young people. A brief descrip- 
tion of this pastime may not be unin- 
teresting, and will serve, at least, as 
an annotation to the next forthcoming 
edition of the “ Basia” of Joannes 
Secundus. The circle having been 
completed without any incantation, or 
other mystery, than simply catching 
hands, an amateur steps forward, and 
planting his stick in the sod, and his 
hat on it, volunteers the laborious 
office of clerk. A glove is then pro- 
cured, or, in default thereof, a bit of 
glove leather; and the possessor, 
usuaily a gentleman, walking round 
the ring, drops his signal at the feet 
of the lady he most admires ; she im- 
mediately takes to her heels, her swain 
following at the top of his speed, like 
a greyhound pursuing the timid hare, 
and after a series of windings, doub- 
lings, and turnings, secures, and leads 
her captive triumphantly into the 
centre of the circle, where his privi- 
lege, from time immemorial it is to 
print a kiss upon her crimsoned cheek : 
the clerk demands another as his fee, 
which is sometimes granted, and the 
damsel, arranging her ruffled plumes, 
resumes her place as spectator of the 
flight and capture of others. It must 
not be understood, that in this amusing 
play, the gentlemen have it all their 
own way: on the contrary, the ladies 
are at least as active in selecting 
their favourites, which they do in the 
same manner, dropping the glove at 
the foot of their favourite, and running 
as far as they are able or willing, re- 
minding us of the love-making as far 
back as the days of Virgil :— 


* Malo me Galatea petit, lasciva puella, 

Et fugit ad salices, et se cupit ante 

videri.” 

Love-making is the same in all 
ages and all climes: an apple, a hand~ 
kerchief, a flower, a pebble, or, as in 
the Island of Saints, a potato, is the 
missile of Cupid ; at Greenwich fair, 
the fragment of a glove answers the 
purpose. We might fill a volume 
with the holiday amusements of the 
fairs, among which fortune-telling is 
not forgotten. Encamped on the out- 
skirts of the heath, you may observe 


a number of swarthy, athletic, and fre- 


quently not unpleasing-looking women 
in scarlet cloaks, stuff petticoats, and 
gaudy handkerchiefs bound round their 
raven locks: these are gipsy fortune- 
tellers, and near them may you observe 
green young gentlemen, and romantic 
milliners, hovering about for a fa- 
vourable opportunity of penetrating 
the darkness of futurity. We have 
ourselves often crossed the palms of 
these swarthy destinies with a six- 
pence, for the purpose of penetrating, 
if we could, not the doubtful future, 
but of ascertaining upon what prin- 
ciple, if any, was based the art and 
mystery of fortune-telling. We never 
could make out more than that the 
secret of their skill consists in dealing 
out vague and barren generalities, like 
all other prophetic humbugs from the 
days of the Delphic Oracle to our 
time: they have got a knowledge of a 
few fixed and inviolable principles of 
human nature, and upon these they 
are accustomed to trade upon human 
credulity: they know, for instance, 
that it is an almost invariable law of 
man to place his affections upon ob- 
jects differing in physical and mental 
attributes from his own: or, as that 
first-rate fellow, Sheridan Knowles, 
nobly expresses it— 


“In joining contrasts lieth love’s delight, 
Complexion, stature, Nature mateth it, 
Not with its like, but with its opposite.” 


Thus they assure ourselves, who are 
as black in the muzzle as a Scotch 
terrier, that a fair lady (Heaven bless 
her!) is dying for love of us; that a 
dark man (perdition seize the dark 
man!) is our rival, and that we must 
have a care of him: that there may 
be crosses in our love (crosses will 
come over things, we know,) but that 
all will go well, if we never despair— 
[hope is the parent of success]: that 
we will, in the end, cut out the dark 
man, become the happy husband of 
the fair lady, and the fond father of 
an unlimited number of beautiful 
brindled babies ! 

The same rule is applied, with the 
requisite variations, to the fair sex ; 
those that are dark are destined to the 
arms of sweet fair gentlemen, and 
those that are fair will become the 
brides of darling gentlemen in black, 
and so on: there is always a rival of 
whom we must have a care, and 
crosses we must expect, but in the 
end all will go well: this, we protest, 
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is all the value we ever could extract for 
sundry sixpences from the fortune-tell- 
ing sisterhood. We must do them the 
credit toconfess, however,that they prof- 
fer minuter particulars than the above 
forashilling : half-a-crown will inform 
you the exact number of loyal sub. 
jects you and the fair lady, or dark 
gentleman, as the case may be, will 
contribute to Queen Victoria: but half- 
a-sovereign ! —half-a-sovereign will 
do more with the gipsy sisterhood 
than we choose to dilate upon at pre- 
sent. The invention and originality 
that formerly distinguished this ora- 
eular class seems to have been for- 
gotten; or rather the times in which 
we live are unfavourable to the en- 
couragement of prophetic art: who 
would believe any thing in days when 
encyclopedias are to be purchased 
for a penny? There is a tradition 
that a gipsy, upon a time, applied to 
the unfortunate King Charles I. for 
alms, and being refused with expres- 
sions of ridicule and contumely, is 
said to have drawn from her bosom a 
mirror, which presenting to the 
monarch, he beheld therein his own 
figure decollated, upon which he was 
seized with much alarm, and liberally 
assisted the swarthy prophetess : now, 
it is by no means unlikely that, in 
times of trouble, and when few men 
of rank could calculate with certainty 
how long their heads might be their 
own, atrick of this sort, so easily con- 
trived, might have been the source of a 
very considerable revenue ; especially if 
we reflect that in those troublesome 
times the belief in astrology and 
palmistry had by no means passed 
away, even from the minds of the 
higher classes. The traveller, how- 
ever, is now tired of the gipsies, 
donkey-riders, and kissers in the ring: 
he has played a little at all the ridi- 
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culous games of the fair, and, as a 
matter of course, lost a trifle to all: 
the shades of evening are beginning to 
fall, and he descends to find a new 
source of entertainment in the canvass 
town, sparkling with toys, gim-crack- 
ery, and gilded gingerbread. 

W hat noise, tumult, and excitement 
is here: beating of drums, whistling 
of fifes, grunting and groaning of 
trombones and serpents: to the right 
the Swiss giantess may be seen for the 
trifling charge of one penny sterling: 
to the left, for a like sum, you are in- 
vited to visit ‘‘the very littlest dwarf 
man and woman as ever you did see:” 
a little farther on, you are arrested by 
a lively representation of the live cro 
eodile, together with “that beautifal 
little animal, the spotted lynx :” Rich« 
ardson's show in all its glories oceu- 
pies the post of honour: every where 
you are informed at every minute of 
the evening, that the performance is 
“just exactly agoing to begin ;”’ and 
it is only when, beguiled by the an- 
tics of the clown, the buffoon oratory 
of the showman, and the dancing girls 
in trousers with triple frills, you pay 
your money, and enter the booth, you 
discover to your sorrow that all the 
performances worth seeing have been 
exhibited out of doors. Then you 
have the Crown and Anchor—an apart- 
ment of canvass, a furlong at least in 
length and broad in proportion: a 
thousand couples at the same moment 
are footing it onthe light and heavy fan- 
tastictoe: fiddlesscraping, waiters hur- 
rying hither and thither: laughing, 
talking, joking, theoretical and prac~ 
tical, What could have induced 
Captain Ross to undertake hazardous 
expeditions to the north pole? here, 
we will engage, he might have disco- 
vered the genuine Boothia Felix!” 


Tue Dersy Day. 


There are, as we have said, holi- 
days not mentioned in the Almanacs, 
which are, notwithstanding, very ri- 
gorously kept ; the Derby day is one 
ofthem. This eventful day is one of 
the very few days in the year when 
any difference can be detected in the 
throng, noise, bustle, and confusion of 
London life; yet you can detect on 
this day a palpable diminution of the 
population. There is less appearance 


of business in the city, and the West 
End is almost altogether deserted: a 
going in state hardly concentrates a 
greater multitude in one spot than the 
great race for the Derby. There is 
something in the pleasures of the turf 
peculiarly gratifying to an English- 
man: the race for the Derby is not 
merely an exhilarating sight ; there 
is a speculation in it: for nine months 
previous, every hotel, tavern, and 
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public- house, has a list of subseribers 
to the Derby: there are among all the 
young men about town Derby clubs, 
and even the waterman of a hackney 
coach stand would fancy he had lost 
caste if he did not sport half a sove- 
reign or so upon one or more favourite 
‘ osses’ in the Derby: those who can 
hazard no more than a quartern of 
gin, take care to have a quartern of 
gin betted upon the result of the Derby. 
The Derby day, too, is a favourite 
day for cold fowl and champagne 
subscripiion parties; those who do 
not care to see the race go to see the 
crowd, to eat, drink, and be merry ; 
some go because friends are going, 
others because they are not; one 
goes for one reason, one for another; 
but the contagion seems to take hold 
of half the town, for every body who 
can go at all, any where, goes to see 
the running for the Derby. The 
west-enders, and all who can afford 
it, go in style—four-in-hand is the 
favourite; and from the doors of 
Limmer’s, Long’s, and all the fashion- 
able west-end hotels, you may observe 
a quick succession of elegantly ap- 
pointed vehicles, crowded with young 
men of fashion, setting forth for the 
Derby: city people stage coach, gig, 
and chay it; humble folks go in cara- 
vans, costermongers in their carts, 
and chimney-sweepers on their don- 
keys; some go by railway, others the 
best way they can. A very pleasant 
route is by the Croydon rail, thence, 
either by omnibus, coach, or on foot, 
to the scene of action ; we prefer the 
latter. The walk from the railway ter- 
minus lies through pretty, retired vil- 
lages, by the sides of clear, bubbling 
streams, and over airy, healthful 
downs; the distance, some three or 
four miles, is easy, and there is much 
amusing character and incident to be- 
guile the way. Or the pedestrian may 
take advantage of the Southampton 
railway, as far as New Kingston, 
whence he has a less agreeable walk 
along the high road to Epsom, a dis- 
tance of somewhere about four miles ; 
or he can go by one rail and return 
by the other. 

The downs of Epsom, or more pro- 
perly of Banstead, are situated at a 
considerable elevation, and the view 
from the roof of the grand stand is 
magnificent, embracing London on 
the one side, the royal towers of 
Windsor on the other, and all around 
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a rich, wooded, and beautifully-un- 
dulated country. 

Over the downs are spread numer- 
ous tents, thoee immediately in the 
vicinity of the Grand Stand collected 
into a village, or rather town, with 
streets and lanes between, enclosures 
for horses, and every possible accom- 
modation for the multitudes expected 
on the eventful day; gaming booths, 
too, are in profusion, and, in short, 
every contrivance that can be imagin- 
ed for assisting those in spending 
their money who come hither to 
spend the day. The crowd accumu- 
lates with extraordinary rapidity ; 
carriages are now collected on the 
rise of the opposite hill, into a eom- 
pact mass, and the downs are alive 
with equestrians galloping to and fro; 
round the betting post, within an en- 
closure set apart for the purpose, the 
speculators on a great scale are col- 
lected, making up their books, as the 
term is, and the coolness with which 
hundreds and thousands are offered 
and taken upon the issue of the race, 
is truly astonishing. Little do the 
noble animals now reposing in their 
stables, know the interests, fears, and 
expectations, that depend upon the 
exertions they will soon be called up- 
on to make in behalf of their respec- 
tive backers; and as little do some of 
the baekers themselves dream of the 
sinister influences that may be at work 
to falsify their hopes, and prevent the 
race being to the swift, or the battle 
to the strong. A bell rings, the 
signal for saddling, and the horsemen 
gallop en masse to see the horses 
led from their stables, and to make 
their remarks upon their various pre- 
sumed excellences and defects, in 
which—as we know nothing what- 
ever of the matter—we shall not 
attempt to participate, further than 
to express our admiration and de- 
light at the symmetry of form and 
high blood exhibited in the noble an- 
nimals, whose forthcoming struggle 
with each other forms the grand at- 
traction of the day. We are more 
in our element watching the crowd 
upon yonder hill-side—a crop of 
human beings, waving to and fro 
like a field of corn agitated by the 
breeze; as the moment of starting 
approaches, the salon of the grand 
stand is deserted—the ladies, bloome 
ing upon the balconies like a col- 
lection of rare exotics, the gentle. 
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men, crowding the roof, head above 
head, in one impenetrable mass; the 
minor stands are crowded to their ut- 
most capacities, with well-dressed per- 
sons of both sexes; a broad ribbon 
of richest green, extended along the 
living mass that covers the sides of 
the course, marks the line of the ra- 
cing ground, from Tattenham corner 
to the winning post; now are eating 
booths, drinking booths, and gaming 
booths all deserted; now do “ pick- 
a-backs,” poor creatures who let them- 
selves out by the head and shoulders, 
take up their positions along the rails 
that limit the course, and sustain the 
living burdens, who have engaged 
them for sixpences and shillings ; now 
every ear is erect to catch the sound 
of the signal for the start: they are 
off, they are off—no, it is a false start, 
and only serves to double the excite- 
ment; every eye is now strained upon 
the roof of the grand stand, and it is 
truly a wonderful sight to behold a 
sea of expectant human faces, all 
turned upward in the same direction, 
as if they were having their portraits 
taken by the photogenic process; at 
length, after telescopes have been 
taken up, and put down for the fif- 
tieth time, a humming sound ema- 
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nates from the grand stand, and a 
general craning of necks follows; 
at last they are fairly off, some 
*‘ outsider” taking the lead for a 
few seconds, with pitiful ambition: 
now they gather into a cloud, setting 
to their work, and faster, faster, fas- 
ter still becomes the pace, though as 
yet nor whip nor spur have done their 
work ; now you see those that have got 
speed stretch a-head, pulling the joc- 
key between their ears, while others 
are held back by main force for the 
last grand push: now the favourite 
creeps towards the inside with long, 
steady, and determined strides; now 
the outsiders tail off, seeing their 
chance is gone; like a gust of wind 
across the unruffled waters, see them 
sweepround Tattenham corner, spurn- 
ing the ground with their heels. Who 
has it? Who has it? is the ery; now 
one, now another, head and head, 
stretch and stride ; they are a hundred 
yards from the winning post, yet it is 
any body's race ; the favourite is halfa 
length a-head, but “ blue and yellow” 
shuts him from your eye ; now, whip, 
now, spur ;—Lord! What a beauti- 
ful race!—the last stretch gives it to 
** blue and yellow”’ by a head, and the 
favourite is the favourite no more ! 





THOUGHTS UPON THE MODES OF ORNAMENTING THE 
NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


THERE seems to be a very unneces- 
sary fear that foreign artists will be 
employed in the decoration of our new 
Houses of Parliament—unnecessary, 
because it seems to be settled by the 
very terms upon which the commis- 
sion for the purpose was formed, that 
such decoration is desirable as a means 
of promoting the fine arts in this coun- 
try—so that preliminary to their re- 
port the object is defined. If that 
is well understood at once it will save 
unprofitable discussion, unworthy jea- 
lousy of foreign artists, and misappli- 
cation of the studies of our own. Our 
own artists will assuredly be employ- 
ed ; and if the terms upon which the 
commission has been formed did not 
guarantee so much, the acknowledged 
talents of many of our painters would 
demand it. On both grounds, there- 
fore, we may set aside this fear, fruit- 
less of good, and direct our attention 


rather to the modes of decoration. 
There is here ample field for thought, 
and more difficulties will present them- 
selves than perhaps have been as yet 
admitted to exist. 

By modes of decoration, we mean 
both the designs, and means or 
vehicles by which they are to be exe- 
cuted. Upon the nature of designs 
little has been said, though that is 
perhaps by far the most important 
part of the subject. Upon the vehicles, 
means, or materials, much has been 
said, and much written. We were 
ourselves inclined to decide in favour 
of fresco, bearing in mind the perfect 
effect of the Heliodorus of Raffaele, 
until we learned, in the course of the 
controversy, that the work which in- 
fluenced our opinion was in fact only 
kept together upon the wall by 
innumerable nails. And as to the 
beauty of effect and finish, it must be 
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observed that the Heliodorus almost 
stands alone in excellence. If we re- 
move, then, from fresco, the supposed 
advantages of durability, what remains? 
A picture in fresco, as in distemper, 
from the nature of the surface, is more 
immediately, and in all its parts, visi- 
ble. It is the polished surface of the 
oil picture which, though its peculiar 
beauties are the result of it, renders it 
less obvious to the eye. Every pic- 
ture should, therefore, be examined 
by itself. Works in combination will 
not tell with unity of effect; conse- 
quently, the power of uniting with 
architecture in design or colour must 
be much circumscribed. Still, oil may 
have so many and great advantages as 
to counterbalance this defect. We 
here speak of these methods as applied 
strictly to pictures, not to the merely 
ornamental parts; for the mode of 
doing which the practical decorator 
may be safely consulted, there being 
no need of deviating from the com- 
mon method. Oil painting the walls, 
however, we entirely set aside; un- 
less oil be in such instances merely 
used to attach the pigment to the sur- 
face, and the effects be produced by 
flat or dead colouring in turpentine or 
similar vehicle. We have so many 
specimens of attempts to paint pictures 
as oil pictures on walls, and nearly all 
failures, as at the British Museum and 
Hampton Court, where inharmonious 
black and dingy discolorations dis- 
gust, not please the eye, that we can 
scarcely think a repetition of such a 
mode could be seriously entertained.* 

We are inclined to ask, setting aside 
fresco, what possible advantage there 
can be in the surface of a mortar 
wall which will not be found in can- 
vass or wood, which possess this addi- 
tional desideratum, that they can be 
removed with ease, in case of danger, 
or for purposes of repair? What- 
ever, then, be the vebicles used—and 
we know not why new may not be 
tried, and improvements made in our 
methods, if we really have any that 
may be called our methods, where 
every artist is almost confessedly a 
dissatisfied experimentalist—we would 
certainly have the works removable, 


which cannot be, if they are to be 
painted on the walls. But whilst on 
this subject, we would say that it is 
in limine of the utmost importance to 
secure some durability, something ap- 
proaching to permanence, to the efforts 
of the painter; and we, as every one 
else must, have lamented in many 
cases the total destruction of works a 
very few years from the easel, the 
brilliancy of which, and temporary 
splendour, was obtained by the ad- 
mixture of perishable varnishes with 
the oils. There has been of late some 
discussion and stir among our artists 
upon the subject; so much the bet- 
ter ; we should say it comes at a good 
time, did we not too much admire the 
founders of the English school, not to 
regret that it was not of earlier date. 
Leaving, however, this part of the 
subject to artists and chemists, whose 
accurate knowledge ought to be more 
readily applied to the arts, we will 
make a few observations upon the 
more important part, the nature of 
subjects or designs, which should be 
the principal decorations of the Houses 
of Parliament and other public build- 
ings. And here we are inclined to differ 
with those who have as yet written 
or given evidence upon the matter. 
All seem to agree not cnly that Bri- 
tish artists should alone be employed, 
but that the subjects to be painted 
should be British history, and British 
history only. Now, though we would 
not exclude our own history, we think 
it the most unfit for the decorations 
proposed, at least to any great extent. 
We do not envy the purveyor the 
perplexity he will inevitably find in 
making his selection. It has always 
appeared to us that “ historical paint- 
ing” has assumed a pretension much 
above its real claim; and to support 
this pretension, it is left as vague and 
undetermined as it well can be. It 
is nearly exclusively applied to the 
figure, to scenes above familiar life, and 
even to conventional costume. The 
wardrobe is indeed generally as limit- 
ed as in the formal drama. Descend- 
ing from sacred subjects, the choice 
and test of the greatest talents, his- 
torical painting took a wider but less 





* Rousseau was no common painter; his works have always a beauty of design ; nor 
was he a bad colourist. It is not fair to judge of his powers from works that have 
evidently suffered from the material upon which they were executed, An inference 
has been unfairly drawn against the introduction of fore'gn artists, 
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elevated range ; seldom originating a 
subject, it has deemed it not inglori- 
ous to illustrate; as if fearing the da- 
ring of throwing off oracularly poetical 
conceptions of its own, it has been 
content to be the painted mask, the 
visible mouthpiece, to the greater and 
the really speaking genius behind it. 
From ceasing to tell its own story, it 
has lost no small portion of its power in 
telling effectually that of another. 
From the day it threw off its enthusi- 
asm, the divinity of its own poetry, it 
has deteriorated, yet arrogantly claim- 
ed the pre-eminence, in title if not in 
performance. It has talked of the 
grand, and practised the little. With 
very undefined aspirations and assump- 
tions, the college of “ grand art” have 
rejected from their class very superior 
talents to their own. Few will even 
yet admit Hogarth to have been an 
historical painter, and have singu- 
larly placed this most tragical and 
pathetic painter of manners among 
the “ painters of drolls and low life.” 
Yet is he the most really historical 
painter the world has seen, since the 
great era of art terminating before 
the time of the Caracci. Hogarth’s 
genius took up historical painting in 
the human walk to which it had de- 


scended, and was the first to treat it 
humanly and naturally. He brought 
to it a new and vigorous power, an 
awfully moral power, sufficient to in- 
vest it with a new grandeur, for the 


old it had quitted. He created his- 
tories wonderously pathetic, daring to 
teach by an art that was only expected 
to please. He at once discarded all 
the conventional trumpery, as all unfit 
for the play of the strong passions of 
erring and suffering human beings. 
Yet was this man not appreciated, and 
styled a painter of droils. Historical 
painters spoke slightingly or sparing- 
ly of him—of Hogarth, as much a mas- 
ter of the terrible (and more of the 
pathetic, and therefore of the grand) 
as Michael Angelo. Yet because 
there was satire in his works, he was 
treated as a caricaturist—satire, yet 
incidentally satire, not purposely; we 
can imagine Hogarth shedding bitter 
tears of sympathy over the dire mise- 
ries he represented. He did not de- 
light in the satire, for his truly satiri. 
cal works are not his best ; and there 
is an awful, grand power that keeps 
down the satire; his human nature 
triumphed over all that. So bewil- 
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dered were people, however, with ill- 
digested notions of grand art, and con- 
ventional costume and attitude, that 
they could not give Hogarth the place 
due to him; and many would yet 
deny ittohim. But if satire abound 
in his works, it is grand satire. Ju- 
venal was indeed a satirist ; but who 
ever thought his tenth satire a * Paint- 
ing of Drolls?” We know not if, out 
of the divine walk of Art—that taken 
by Raffaele, Corregio, and Domeni- 
chino—we have ever been so affected 
by any historical picture, as by that 
scene of ** Marriage ala mode,” where 
the adulterous wife is kneeling to her 
dying husband. The grand moral 
effect is instantaneous—the story told, 
as it should be, at a glance.. You 
cannot afford a moment to be diverted 
from that dying figure; your atten- 
tion, your whole mind, is riveted 
to that single figure ; you feel an im- 
pulse to support the dying man; and 
how dying? So wonderfully is that 
figure conceived that there is a history 
in it; the naturally awful mystery of 
death made more mysterious. The 
very act of passing from such a life to 
such a death, the motion incomplete, 
half death, half life—the dress of a 
vain and vicious world to be ex- 
changed for that which the face indi- 
cates it mustso soon wear—andall this 
appearing but as the accident of the 
scene, but in reality each part brought 
artfully into notice, and only its due 
notice, nothing, at the same time, in- 
terrupting the great impression of the 
fainting, falling, murdered man; the 
light so thrown upwards as to give a 
greater strangeness to the counten- 
ance—the unusual light, such as might 
best illumine death; and such a 
countenance! so thoroughly tragic 
—are we to think all this consum- 
mate skill the product of a great his- 
torical genius, or of a painter of drolls? 
Is it not complete in itself, a story, a 
most pathetic story truly told? Is there 
one figure you could exchange for 
another, or one you would wish to 
make more prominent? The subordi- 
nate figures, as they are called, are all 
studied for the piece; they do not fill 
up, in look, charaeter, attitude, and 
artificial arrangement of lines; they 
all point to the dire catastrophe, bring- 
ing the outer and common and indif- 
ferent world to break in upon the out- 
rages of the higher and more vicious. 
The moral shock is not forgotten. If 
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this be facétious or * droll painting,” 
we might as well be called in to laugh 
at Raffaele’s cartoon of the death of 
Ananias, or to mark how much there 
is of *‘low life” in the deformed beg- 
gars at the Beautiful Gate. Raffaele 
delighted not in deformity, nor did 
Hogarth: much of it was essential to 
the story of the Beautiful Gate; yet 
the divine artist will not allow you to 
scrutinize and dwell upon it; for the 
act of creating perfect stature from 
deformity, is at the instant of opera- 
tion, and your eye and mindare at once 
taken off to the superior figures and 
incomparable beauty. We doubt if 
the conventional rules would not have 
debarred Raffaele from this boldness. 
We speak of these cartoons of Raffaele 
in comparison with the picture of Ho- 
garth, because we think them not dis- 
similar in character, equally histori- 
cal, and that of Hogarth the more 
deeply pathetic. Works of such cha- 
racter we do not at all times like to 
see. In the glitter and intrusion of an 
exhibition, we are not in due mood to 
learn moral and severe lessons; that 
we should derive a pleasure from them 
is the purposed gift of our nature, but 
to receive that pleasure, we must put 
off the frivolous. There is a pleasure 
in reading Juvenal, even a dignify- 
ing pleasure, and, strange to say, dig- 
uifying through disgust; and, to en- 
joy Hogarth, we must be in such a 
mood as that in which we would read 
the Roman satirist. Nor could we 
enjoy the cartoons of Raffaele in one 
very different. The new walk of his- 
torical painting, struck out by our own 
original genius, Hogarth, has yet in it 
more of the true principles of the art, 
and more congenial similiarity of feel- 
ing and intention with the best old mas- 
ters, than any thing which, since his 
day, has assumed the title historical. 
We have made these observations, and 
entered upon this seeming digression 
in the praise of Hogarth, because we 
think there is not yet a true and cer- 
tain idea among our painters of really 
historical paiuting. We doubt if there 


_is any idea, beyond its power of illus~ 


trating books, and passages of books, 
as they are given in history, that its 
purely originating power is denied or 
abandoned ; and until that legitimate 
source be re-opened, we do not augur 
well of our national school in that line 
of Art. If it be said in reply, that the 
old masters were illustrators, and took 


their scenes from books, we do not 
deny, that in a great measure they did 
so ; but not entirely; they made, bya 
superior power, those histories origi. 
nal; the hints were furnished, not the 
pictures. And then again, mark how 
they filled up the outlines supplied with 
entire poetical machinery of their own, 
blending matter-of-fact of text with 
the purely imaginative ; and then the 
subjects they chose were mostly above 
human, so that they had to strive, to 
aim at, and to invent, a purity and 
grandeur, which they could not find 
existent, and such as minds inspired, 
and in noblest moods, could only con- 
ceive, so that they were inventive be- 
yond the subject given. Other histo- 
rical painters must work up to their 
subjects, not beyond them. Now, it 
is a fit time for our artists to revise 
their notions respecting this grand 
style of painting, as it is the style which 
they seem to have impressed upon the 
public as the only one fit to be employ 
ed in decorating our new houses of 
Parliament. But in its proposed ap- 
plication to our own history, there are 
such difficulties staring us in the face, 
that it is surprising they have not 
been noticed. These difficulties arise 
from our national history, in connexion 
with our habits and modes of thinking 
—and from the art itself as limited in 
its means. First, with regard to his- 
torical events, they should be such as 
would in themselves form an histori- 
cal connexion; such as would be fit 
to be represented by a general con- 
sent, and so represented, that each 
should have its due importance, and no 
more; so that there should be still 
one whole and uninterrupted history 
manifest when the work shall be com- 
pleted. It should be true as a whole 
and in its parts; and here, perhaps, 
lies the greatest difliculty. 

The chain of events might, with 
great care, be observed; but, to do 
this, the most picturesque incidents 
would perhaps be omitted. Then 
how subjects are to be represented 
raises at once a host of cavillers and 
objectors—for general consent in such 
a matter seems utterly impossible to 
obtain. There is no event in which 
political opinions are not involved ; 
the good and the bad of every fact are 
variously viewed. The painter must 
take one view, or his work will be 
weak, without aim, without its end 
and moral. But in such a country 
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as this, where the * wisdom of our 
ancestors” is made a matter of mock- 
ery and scorn, and more especially 
the very Houses of Parliament in 
which the events are to be painted, 
one half of the representatives of the 
nation may condemn the moral given; 
and in so changeable an assembly as 
our House of Commons, opinion is 
so unsteady, that the glory of one day 
may be the shame of another; and we 
doubt if it is in the character of mo- 
dern times, parties, and persons, to bear 
with equanimity a “ handwriting up- 
the walls” against themselves, or that 
it would be quite consistent with 
national conceit to honour by repre- 
resentation what they would imagine 
to be the “ folly of our ancestors.” 
Our diversity of public opinion is such, 
and takes so large a range, that we 
cannot conceive a subject in our his- 
tory that would not in some way or 
other touch upon extended sensibili- 
ties. Take no other than the bare 
regal and democratical principles. 
The very term of a “ mixed state” 
implies the more and the less of each 
in large masses, and the minor indi- 
vidual distinctions ; yet touching all, 
events are nearly infinite. Jack Cade 
may be thought calumniated in effigy, 


and a motion made to have the picture 
obliterated ; the representation of Mag- 
na Charta itself, only viewed as a hum- 
bling of royalty, in which the English 


barons may not be magnified. The 
+ martyrdom of King Charles, though 
still in our book of Common Prayer, 
may only be admitted after much dis- 
cussion. Cromwell and the Puritans 
have their partizans who demand for 
them respect. And what is to be done 
with insurrections, that many think 
ought to have been successful ?—shall 
alleged treasons be admitted treasons? 
And since the Roman Catholic eman- 
cipation, will not the Papists demand 
** justice to papacy,” and craftily run 
back the thread of history, and find 
insults not to be repeated in picture, 
in large or in little? Let us take, then, 
such subjects as our most celebrated 
painters have in recent times taken. 
There is West’s ** Cromwell” —take 
away that bauble; Wilkie’s ‘ John 
Knox,” or the popular one of “ The 
Trial of Lord Russell.” Cromwell is 
the hero, and must be the hero of that 
scene—an usurper honoured in a royal 
house, for such must still be the Par- 
liament House of England—so that 
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work must be excluded. John Knox 
may be no great favourite with more 
than half the House, and here the Pa- 
pists would cry out against their un- 
seemly position. The “ Trial of Lord 
Russell” would be an insult to law— 
an encouragement to rebellion; for 
however it may be the fashion to sym- 
pathize with the house of Russell in 
this passage of history, the man was 
guilty of treason; nay, we know not if, 
in the morbid tenderness of these times, 
we must not only not touch upon 
things and scenes that may offend each 
other, but must be careful to main- 
tain a general philanthropy, an uni- 
versal /iberality, that shall embrace 
the interests of our national enemies, 
as if we had never known any; and it 
may be thought a disgrace to us that 
we should insult even the Spaniards 
with a picture of the Armada; and 
the open protection—may we not say 
encouragement ?—given to “ sympa- 
thizers,’’ may demand a caution how 
we offend the United States. Poor 
General Wolfe may not be allowed to 
die in peace even on canvass. Then 
again, with regard to the difficulty of 
subjects, that they have their connexion 
and due importance—where are we to 
begin—where to be sparing, and where 
to crowd events? Painters would 
marvellously like the uncivilized Picts, 
the first painters ; they would admit, 
too, some of those gothicized severi- 
ties of the German school, injudicious- 
ly, we think, held up as patterns. 
The Romans, the Druids, will be in 
high request with the academic or 
non-academic lovers of grand art. 
The heptarchy, with its subdivisions, 
would indeed furnish semi-fabulous 
subjects; Alfred would delight the 
painter-biographer—but, alas! the ge- 
neral purveyor would not allow him 
to proceed. Eventhat hero must not 
occupy too much space—for a series 
must be duly observed. We doubtif 
the severe purveyor, or the commit- 
tee of management of this national 
affair, would not be as curtailing to 
the painter as to the dramatist, and 
brush off the whole fine “ description 
of Queen Elizabeth and her side 
saddle.” And whatever the painter 
may think of the era of pageantry, 
however Maclise may sigh and pe- 
tition for the ** Cloth of Gold,” 
and Entertainments for the Virgin 
Queen,” more modern events would 
press on, more flimsy and bare paper- 
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hangings must supersede the gorgeous 
tapestry. The demand for “ modern 
instances’? would, we fear, be too ur- 
gent; and perhaps a vulgar Re- 
form dinner, require no less than 
the whole side of a _ Parliament 
House, and a few years back would 
had what it required; though the 
wiser part of legislators and public, 
if they conld have viewed the re- 
presentation as a reality, would have 
earnestly wished that every mouthful 
would have choked a reformer, the 
principal actor in particular, and the 
painter, just after he had been enabled 
to particularize that desired finale. 
Saturn has been fabled to have swal- 
lowed up hisown progeny. The pro- 
geny of Time now, are like the Spen- 
serian dragonets that swallow up 
parent and all. The more modern 
events come open-mouthed into the 
world, to swallow up and pass into 
their oblivious maw all that went 
before them, themselves to be de- 
voured in turn. Truth and preju- 
dice are agaiust the genius that would 
arrest from destruction any facts, and 
arrange them chronologically and mo- 
rally ; in fact, in the better sense of the 
term, historically. More gladly should 
we see such a collection, than such as 
the skilful geologist affords us of the 
material world, where we see this 
swallowing up destruction systemati- 
cally exemplified. But we are not, in 
the case of history, furnished with ez- 
act detail, undisputed data upon which 
to proceed ; and 7f we had them, and 
they could be brought within the grasp 
of the Fine Arts, we still doubt if the 
Fine Arts would gain any thing by 
the acquisition. But this is another 
part of the subject, and must be sepa- 
rately considered, when we may have 
more space for a view of the true pro- 
vince of art. We would now treat 
of the means within the reach of art, 
for the proper exercise of its powers 
upon history—that is, real historical 
events; for no other do we think 
worthy a place within the walls of the 
Great National Council. We take 
from the preface of the first history of 
England that comes within our reach, 
the following passage marking the his- 
torian’s duty. It pertinently describes 
the artist’s duty as the pictorial histo- 
rian:— 

‘«¢ The business of an historian is to 
be faithful, impartial, perspicuous, in- 
structive, amusing, and exact. These 


relative duties we have endeavoured 
to perform, by giving a faithful nar- 
rative of events, an impartial account 
of actions, a perspicuous detail of oc 
currences, an instructive display of cha- 
racters, an amusing relation of things, 
and an exact relation of facts. To be 
JSaithful, we have compared authori- 
ties ; to be impartial, we have divested 
ourselves of prejudice ; to be perspi- 
cuous, we have aimed at conciseness ; 
to be instructive, we have omitted no- 
thing essential; to be amusing, we have 
inserted nothing unnecessary ; and to 
be exact, we have strictly attended to 
dates. In fine, our end is improve- 
ment ; our means, entertainment ; and 
our guide, truth.” To enforce this 
display of duty, with a little sanction 
of poetry, the ingenious author winds 
up with the following lines :— 


‘6 When dust shall eat her brass, when 
time’s stiong hand 

No more shall suffer palaces to stand ; 

When sumptuous temples, lofty towers, de- 
cay, 

And mouldering pillars piece-meal fall 
away ; 

Still, still shall live th’ historian’s useful 
page, 

The faithful mirror of each various age ; 

While Britain’s annals to succeeding times 

Shall praise our virtues, or reproach our 
crimes : 

And as we pry into events of yore, 

Our own transactions others shall explore. 

Then o’er Britannia’s head may cloudless 
skies 

Aud white-robed peace in bright’ning 
prospects rise ; 

That our successors may not blush for 
shame, 

And children mourn their fathers were to 
blame.” 


We are not here disposed to dwell 
upon this announcement of evil days, 
which have certainly come when 
*‘ children mourn their fathers were to 
blame,” for they have called their an- 
cestors by very hard names, and even 
grave history, of which the author is so 
proud an old almanac. Nor do we 
stop to show the folly of expecting 
white-robed peace, when palaces are 
not suffered to stand, and sumptuous 
temples are suffered to decay ; or that, 
in such a case the “faithful mirror” 
will not represent things a little dis- 
torted ; and though we feel confident 
that if our successors shall resemble 
ourselves, they will not d/ush for any 
shame, we are content to pass on, 
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transferring as we go these duties to 
the pictorial historian, especially the 
duties of exactitude and truth, nothing 
doubting that he can be amusing 
enough, if he will sacrifice these great 
requisites. But the very words, “ Ex- 
actitude” and * Truth,” show how in- 
adequate are the painter's means of 
truly representing historical events 
and personages, particularly the lat- 
‘ter; for however bold he may be to 
take in hand events, * celebrare do- 
mestica facta,” the records totally fail 
him as to personality ; and here we 
maintain that it ill becomes the histo- 
rian, whether he uses words or pig- 
ments, to falsify a feature; and it 
would be more derogatory still to the 
dignity, the sacred dignity of truth, 
that should, in all it outwardly repre- 
sents, sanctify the temple of national 
councils, to admit one stroke of un- 
faithful portraiture. We hope not to 
see truth in masquerade nor in harle- 
quinade—neither prince or minister 
of the day complimented “in the cha- 
racter of Alfred,” or Julius Cesar,— 
nor would we take the Kembles off 
their proper theatre, to place them in 
their improper, to enact as in dumb 
show the kings of England—we would 


not have our national depository of 
fact and feature, by one single falsi- 
fication, have to dispute its authen- 
ticity with your waxwork shows. Let 
us not pollute the sacred place with 
unproved evidences, with undocu- 


mentary mimes. If we cannot have 
our Alfreds and Edwards, let us grieve 
in soberness that we cannot, and not, 
like children, put ourselves off with 
** make-believes.” 

If we know we are looking really at 
the man who ground the colours, set 
the painter's palette, or swept his 
room, and are told we are to suppose 
we are looking at King John; or if 
we are supposed to see the barons of 
England, when in fact we are looking 
at a nightly club of artisans, borrowed, 
at a pint of porter each, from the 
«Hole in the Wall,” we shall have 
less respect for the place in which 
these shams would be palmed upon 
us for truth ; however artistically they 
may be shown, their very magnifica- 
tion would only remind us of the 
rampant paintings of the Fair which 
are suffered to stand for a while when 
the real lions are departed. We 
would not have a word of untruth in 
history, especially one which the na- 
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tion should sanction, nor would we 
have a stroke of untruth from history 
pictorial. Our objection is from the 
very nature of this our national exhi- 
bition, for such we should call it, as it 
has been proposed to make it ; for it 
is purely documentary ; its value in 
such a state and position, and great 
value it is, that it is purely documen- 
tary ; that it is, as much as a court of 
law is in its way, documentary of 
fact and evidence—and this its pecu- 
liar value, though it would partly 
arise from the very desiredness of the 
thing, is made its necessity, by the 
certainty of our evidence after a cer- 
tain era. Although, if we had no 
exact data, no undoubted portraits of 
the personages and places by whom 
and in which events took place, we 
should still doubt the propriety of 
any falsification; while we have so 
much correct, undisputed, true por+ 
traiture, we cannot for a moment 
hesitate to reject every thing unau- 
thenticated ; that here, at least, Truth 
should stand alone, as much as pos- 
sible unimpeded in its great effect by 
any juxtaposition of what is false 
and ideal. Pythagoras said he saw 
Hesiod howling in the infernal re- 
gions, and bound to a brazen column, 
for his impious fiction on the gods. 
We could almost wish to see the 
artist under flagellation who would 
pass off the understrappers of his 
trade, idealized, for the real bona fide 
worthies of England. He may do it 
with impunity for himself, or a private 
collection, or illustration of a common 
book, where the thing passes for no 
more than it is worth as a remem- 
brancer, but not for a national coun- 
cilchamber. If there be any temple 
of Worthies (even among Unwor- 
thies) it should be there. The great 
force of this our view, arises, as we 
said, from the nature of the place and 
its uses. Elsewhere you may idealize, 
—not there. It will be readily ob- 
jected to our argument, that the old 
masters did falsify in their treatment 
of sacred history. True, but their 
object was different, and allowed it: 
and we would give our artists pre- 
cisely the same liberty. They mostly 
painted subjects taken from such his- 
tory, as individual and isolated sub- 
jects, and for altar. pieces and decora- 
tions of particular places in chapels 
and elsewhere ; but they did not mean 
them to represent, as in a series, their 
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own national history. It was a wide 
history, one relating to all the world, 
to be propagated and enforced, as 
conveying the will of God, and doc- 
trine to-be taught, and precepts to be 
obeyed, by all mankind—the religion 
of the human race; and therefore it 
was a history at once removed from 
this particular character, which all 
national history must have. It was 
even better; it was essential to the 
one to lose sight of what the other 
should by all means strive to observe. 
The one documentary of mere matter- 
of-fact and personages, the other 
documentary, and only aidingly so, of 
principles moral and religious, in 
which exact portraiture became un- 
important. And be it observed, that 
those great masters delighted mostly 
in those very parts of the history in 
which they were the less confined by 
even the matter-of-fact of it—and 
adopted, with the full play and power 
of their genius, all the grand, and 
poetical, and high conceptions of for- 
titude, purity, love divine, and human 
made more divine—taking that for 
their subject which could have no 
prototype in humanity for them ; not 
only divinity, and chastised humanity, 
but the ideal of, as it would be called, 
the machinery of the story, the agency 
of angels,of beings seen but by an inspi- 
ration of divine permission, or of puri- 
fied art and sanctified genius. And it 
is from this we think all else but the 
inferior scope of art—and that it has 
retrograded from the day it left this 
divine walk. It converses not with 
divine things—it was afraid in the 
garden, and it has been driven from 
it. To this, and such high aspirations, 
however, we would entice the art to 
return; nor do we see why it should 
not. Here, however, we have only 
introduced the subject as an answer to 
the argument that may be used against 
what we had advanced with regard to 
the requirement of exact truth in por- 
traiture of historical matter-of-fact. 
For, in truth, sacred history is some- 
thing more than history—something 
above it—stands on an elevation no 
national history can reach—and is not 
to be treated by poet or painter as 
subject to the same laws which strict- 
ly bound and confine every other 
history. 

As to the use of history in the de- 
coration of our Houses of Parliament, 
and other public buildings, we would 


not have it supposed that we should 
encourage the idea of setting it aside. 
From a certain point in our history 
we have certain documents—let them 
be used; but for the Puritan inter- 
ruption, and the tasteless times that 
succeeded, we should have possessed, 
from the time of our Henry VIII., 
ample. Still, what we have, let us 
make of true value ; and, as we would 
not put together Bristol stones and 
pure diamonds, so let us keep apart in 
all matters of document, and in places 
where they are to pass as documentary, 
in the slightest degree, truth and fic- 
tion. In our authors of late years, 
fiction has sadly encroached upon his- 
tory—unnatural alliance ; nor does the 
new title, the “ Romance of History,” 
bestow upon it a satisfying grace. Au- 
thorship has usurped, even in this, the 
romance—the painter’s province—if 
there be a romance in history. The 
arts, including painting and architec- 
ture, have ceased to be the great 
teachers. Painting, particularly, has 
deserted the sole ground where she 
might still teach and be great—the 
sacred. Let her reassume that, and, 
descending to human ways—the mo- 
ral ; not unrestricted from flights into 
the regions of fancy, not strictly con- 
nected with either the religious or the 
moral, and she will recover much of 
her powers, enlarge her respect, and 
have and exhibit higher notions of the 
historical, than judging from what we 
see published upon the subject, our 
artists now aspire to. 

It may be asked, then, how would 
we decorate the Houses of Parlia- 
ment? We say unhesitatingly, with 
the representation, strongly enforced 
and embodied, in scene and by inci- 
dent, of the eternal, sure moral princi- 
ples. Religion and morality, inter- 
woven as they are very largely, offer 
their supplies to the genius of the art- 
ists of our time, and of all times. The 
Sacred History, under judicious selec- 
tion, can never be misplaced where 
prayers are the first duty, and the 
guidance of an overruling Providence 
is acknowledged. Wars, pestilences, 
and famines, are the means of hum- 
bling nations, whose recovery shall be 
brought about by obedience, and the 
practice of justice and mercy to all 
others. Whatever pictorial represen- 
tations can put it into the hearts of 
men to be lovers of what is right and 
righteous, and to detest wrong and 
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robbery of every kind, will be fitting 
subjects for our Houses of Parliament. 
The growth and progress of all the 
arts of civilization will properly form 
another branch. We may more fairly 
leave our warlike propensities less en- 
couraged than those which lead to 
peace. True, we would have our 
triumphs, our battles recorded, but 
apart, in places appropriated to them ; 
not in the very place of our national 
councils. We should not there seek 
self-glorification. All that shows the 
growth and nurture of civil polity, 
excerpta from our ecclesiastical his- 
tory—for civil and ecclesiastical liberty 
have grown together, or rather the 
former has sprung from the latter— 
may aptly embellish the walls of par- 
liament. We would have busts and 
portraits of all our great men, of what- 
ever trade or profession, and to be 
continued for ever. Here would bea 
cheap incitement in all to do well. 
We would have noble actions of every 
kind authentically represented, and 
appropriately placed, at public cost ; 
for many are the public buildings be- 
sides our parliamentary that may be 
so embellished. There should be the 
proper galleries for our military and 
naval victories—even our honourable 
defeats. The worthies of England in 
every degree should be honoured. 
In a series of pictures we would cele- 
brate the works of our greatest poets, 
giving the most eminent each a sepa- 
rate gallery, in which should be the 
portrait of the author, and some por- 
tion of his “‘ immortal verse” in letters 
of gold. With what generous zeal 
would our painters honour the names 
of their fellow labourers in art! The 
English school of art would have their 
place, and a noble emulation would 
arise. So that, from first to last, we 
would have the decorations to be most 
exact and valuable; because we exact 
truth in all that concerns ourselves as 
a nation. 

We mean not that there should be 
nothing fabulous, for that would be to 
exclude poetry, and illustration of our 
poets, and the original works of cur 
painters, and the line of Scripture sub- 
jects ; but we mean to say, we would 
have no historical romances—no mere 
matter-of-fact illustrations of passages 
of history without a shadow of foun- 
dation of truth in the particular mode 
of action, or in portraiture. What is 
commonly called history we would 


utterly reject; it is the worst line for 
a painter's genius. We would open 
to him higher, better sources—religi- 
ous and moral ends, that the pain- 
ter may be the original, not the trans- 
lator of other’sthoughts. We would 
dignify him above that—above his pre- 
sent ambition. Infinite are the sub- 
jects. They would only appear limit- 
ed to limited capacities. Give scope 
and room enough, bid genius be bold, 
daring in its own inventions, and it 
will do better than the world judges 
of it. Give it but a tame, common- 
place employment, and it will not raise 
itself above it. Let it try, at least, to 
assume, to reassume, its power of 
teaching in so national a work; it will 
be able to please not the less for the 
effort. If the impression without be 
inferior to what it has been, the arts 
themselves will be the more refined, 
and, therefore, the more capable of 
every good. 
The seasons, the employments of the 
people, their industry—these are fit- 
ting subjects—even their amusements. 
Whilst we are writing, a great au- 
thority occurs to us, strengthening our 
confidence in the view we have taken. 
The great poet of human actions, 
Homer, in his shield of Achilles, might 
have considered that as fitting an op- 
portunity for national display as the 
decoration of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment; but he had better judgment, 
though Lord Kames more admired 
that of Virgil, in representing on 
Eneas’s shield a sort of Pinnock’s 
Catechism of the Roman History; 
and here the critic slept, and not the 
bard. Homer does not think this a 
fit occasion to sound the praises of a 
particular nation, or people, or per- 
sonages ; and but for this sight of his 
better judgment, we might have asked 
why he did not celebrate his own hero 
and his ancestor's—Peleus himself 
was no inglorious subject, but the 
shield was to be a xryma sis wet, a 
prototype specimen and exemplar 
for all such “ National Galleries ;” 
teaching mankind not to seek their own 
praise, but to look first to the heavens 
and the great ocean surrounding the 
world, as an embracing providence, 
and then to the happiness of mankind, 
and how to be attained, by civil polity, 
the sanctity of marriage, by judicial 
rights, and by wars of defence. These 
are his subjects of everlasting inte- 
rest—pictures that shall make man- 
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kind acknowledge a supreme maker 
and preserver of the heavenly order, 
and love justice, mercy, and peace. 
Beautiful is the shield, and Homer, 
conscious of its worth, and his own, 
puts into the mouth of Thetis its com- 
mendation, that it was beautiful, and, 
as such, she bade her son to wear it, 
such as no mortal ever wore. We 
could almost be tempted to go through 
the particulars of every separate pic- 
ture in the shield; for it would very 
much show our meaning as to the 
style of decoration we would propose, 
but it is too well known to need the 
repetition. We remember an admi- 
rable criticism upon it, in a review of 
Sotheby’s Homer in Maga, some years 
ago. There was the shield of Her- 
cules, too, of the old Ascrzean—more 
ambitious, indeed, but, with the ex- 
ception of the individual story of Per- 
seus, and the battle of Lapithe and 
Centaurs, the intention was of general 
character—not, however, so pleasing; 
it is of a darker and more terrible des- 
tiny. Yet were these great works 


conceived in days when the arts must 
have attained their high, perhaps their 
highest, capability. All was done with 
a judgment, and we are persuaded what 
was omitted, was omitted with a judg- 


ment. Exquisite were their means 
of executing what they could have 
conceived. In Homer we have works 
of wonderful art spoken of as well- 
known things, not only in this shield, 
but in the palace of Alcinous, (we 
speak of the Iliad and Odyssey as the 
work of one mind, disregarding all 
dispute upon the point ;) butin Hesiod's 
shield we have more detailed and ela- 
borate description, such as Benvenuto 
Cellini might have worked by. No- 
thing can surpass the workmanship of 
the flying Gorgons pursuing Perseus, 
who himself touched not the surface 
of the shield; they were elastic, and 
shook, and, with the serpents, emitted 
a sound when the shield was moved. 
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Let us not, then, be conceited, and say 
we must hastily set aside the judgment 
of such master-workmen. They had 
reason in what they did. And we do 
opine that it was better reason, better 
taste, than that which directed Virgil 
in his imitation to adopt the catechism 
of Roman history ; but even in Dido’s 
palace he could do no better than make 
a picture gallery of the Trojan war, 
to compliment his own hero, by 
making him to see himself amidst the 
Greeks. 


‘¢ Et sese Aeneas mediis agnovit Achivis,’”’ 


The Italian poets have followed Vir- 
gil—the days of compliment succeeded 
those of more sterling poetry and 
truth. 

The decoration of our Houses of 
Parliament, chiefly, we presume, for 
the encouragement and promotion of 
art, of British art, is now to be deter- 
mined by a commission composed of 
able men. Among them are lovers 
of art in its highest taste, and lovers 
of history, and well versed in histo- 
rical events, their objects, and conse- 
quences. 

We trust the remarks we have 
made will not be considered imperti- 
nent. We have expressed an opinion 
that even our artists have imperfect 
views of what historical painting should 
be—that the sort of historical painting 
admired in other countries, and pro- 
posed in our own, is the least fit for 
the decoration intended, most likely to 
fail from our conflicting opinions, and 
not tending to promote the genius of 
our artists. We have endeavoured to 
give a few hints, very imperfect indeed, 
of the sort of line of decoration which 
we have deemed most becoming, 
most likely to exhibit and to promote 
the real glory of this country, and to 
open a wider and better field for the 
genius of our artists. And we have 
thought ourselves upheld in this view 
by the greatest authority of antiquity. 
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Tue Army. 


A tone controversy has lately taken 
place in the newspapers on the system 
of purchase in the British army; Colo- 
nel Mitchell, appellant, and a great 
many others, anonymous respondents. 
The respondents have the best of the 
game hitherto. The Colonel writes 
showily, but wastes his strength in 
words—supposes capital contingen- 
cies, but avoids the provision for prac- 
tice—and evidently thinks that the 
maxim of “ letting well alone,” is only 
a venerable folly. He is certainly 
clever, but a speculator—intends to 
do good, but forgets that there is a 
time for all things. The Colonel’s 
position is, that, for the purpose of 
giving complete efficiency to the Bri- 
tish army, purchase should be done 
away with altogether. Now no one 
can doubt that, in the army, and not 
there alone, but in every branch of 
human exertion, merit ought to be 
the first source of distinction. But 
then comes the question, how is the 
path of merit to be most clearly open- 
ed? In the first place, it is to be re- 
marked, that “ notwithstanding,” ac- 
eording to the Colonel’s conception, 
but by means of, the present system, 
according to ours, the British army is 
at this moment one of the most order- 
ly, well-disciplined, well-looking, and 
well-provided for servicesinthe world. 
Its efficiency in the field has been at- 
tested quite enough to say, that its 
good looks on parade have not been 
incompatible with service. But the 
Colonel will have all preferment to 
go without purchase. There are then 
but two ways, by seniority, or by exa- 
minations of the candidates for com- 
missions. We must dispatch the subject 
briefly, and to the first point we say, 
that all experience is against the doc- 
trine of seniority. Every service in 
Europe practically exclaims against 
seniority, as necessarily condemning 
the young oflicer to an utter hopeless- 
ness of rank, until his vigour is gone, 
and with it his ardour, his talent, and 
his ambition ; and, at the same time, 
as necessarily laying on the shoulders 
of old men the tasks which require all 
the nerve of early life, and all the ac- 
tivity of the early understanding, It 


is not meant by this language that all 
men are unfit for military service at 
fifty, or that a peculiarly strong head, 
seconded by a peculiarly strong frame, 
may not do good service at a much 
more advanced age. But in making 
rules for the million, we must recol- 
lect what the million are. Human 
experience says—‘*‘ At forty, a man 
is either a fool or a physician;” in 
other words, that from this period the 
care of the health requires to become 
a matter of especial consideration, 
and that, in the generality of instan- 
ces, the strength of the frame declines ; 
and this is especially so in the profes- 
sions of the soldier and sailor. Life, 
at least on board a ship of war, ought 
to last longest, and be in its highest 
perfection to the last, provided that 
perfection depended on human means. 
The sailor's food is excellent, his meals 
regular, his time employed, his ocen- 
pations active, his mind amused with 
constant change of scene, his hours of 
relaxation guarded from the excesses 
common to relaxation in other classes ; 
his clothing, his bed, his lodging— 
every actual necessity of the human 
being provided for—and in addition 
to all, his sense of self-respect sustain- 
ed by a consciousness of duty, the 
manly feeling of being engaged-in a 
noble career, of being honoured by 
his countrymen, valued by his officers, 
and, finally, secured in a provision for 
his old age by the national munifi- 
cence. There is not the slightest 
exaggeration in this view of the sailor’s 
advantages. It is true that his ca« 
reer may be terminated by battle, or 
that he may fall by disease on an un- 
healthy station; but these are rare 
contingencies ; there has not been a 
shot fired in Europe, perhaps, during 
the service of any sailor now on board 
a Queen’s ship, and perhaps there 
never will. It is to be hoped that 
nations have at last discovered the 
folly even of successful wars. But of 
all occupations, it would seem that a 
sea life (if in the royal navy) was the 
most advantageous to the continuance 
of human vigour. Yet the sailor is 
regarded as old at forty. He may 
hold out for a longer period ; and once 
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in Greenwich, he may live, as we see, 
to twice the age. But at forty he 
begins to lose the fulness of his 
strength—he is no longer fit to spring 
up the shrouds, or work the heavy 
guns, or start from his cot at his 
watch—he must leave it to younger 
men to go through all the more labo- 
rious duties of his gallant profession. 
All the victories of Nelson, except 
Trafalgar, were fought before he was 
45. His last great achievement was 
at 47. Wellington had fought all 
his battles before 45. We are to re- 
member, also, that the duties incum- 
bent on an officer in the higher com- 
mands are a constant drain on health ; 
that long marches in bad weather, 
sitting on horseback for a dozen 
hours together, and exposure to every 
change of season, independently of 
perpetual tension of mind, require 
all the vigour of the human frame; 
and that though the understanding 
may preserve its acuteness to the end 
of a long life, the bodily powers are 
essential on the deck and in the field. 

At the commencement of the French 
war, all the continental armies were 
beaten by this principle of seniority— 
all the generals were old men. Wurm- 
ser, who first commanded in Italy 
against Napoleon, was nearly seventy. 
He was as brave as his own sword, but 
he could not fight all day, and march 
all night. Napoleon was twenty-se- 
ven, and he could do both; and he 
beat the Austrians accordingly. At 
the battle of Montenotte, the first 
serious contact of the French and 
Austrians, the French were beaten 
during the day, and old Wurmser went 
to his bed at night. Napoleon attack- 
ed him again in the same night, and 
within a week was master of Turin. 
At Marengo, the Austrians were com- 
manded by Melas, a capital officer, 
but nearly eighty. He beat Napo- 
leon for six hours, and then, thinking 
that he had nothing more to do than 
rest his weary limbs, the old man went 
to sleep; but Napoleon sat on his 
horse until Dessaix came up with his 
30,000 braves, and, by daylight next 
morning, received from the astonished 
Austrian the keys of Italy. , 

If seniority had been the rule in the 
British service, Wellington would 
never have fought the battle of As- 
saye and saved India—he would have 
been a lieutenant in the line; he 
would never have fought the battles 
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of Salamanca and Vittoria, and saved 
the Peninsula—he would have been a 
captain in the same regiment in which 
he had got his ensigncy ; and he would 
never have won Waterloo, and rescued 
Europe—he would have been, if 
peculiarly fortunate in his promo- 
tion, a major in the 39th.  Per- 
haps by this time he would have been 
creeping his way among the brigadiers 
by the help of a brevet, and been 
quoted as a remarkably fortunate 
personage. Such has been the work- 
ing of seniority, and such would be its 
working to the end of the chapter. If 
we are to be told that Nelson rose to 
the highest of renown in early life, we 
are to remember the nature of the 
naval service—that a man in command 
of a sloop, with a crew not amounting 
to a company in a marching regiment, 
may have opportunities of placing 
himself as prominently before the pub- 
lic, as if he commanded the Hibernia 
of 120 guns, and 1000 men—that 
Nelson started in the beginning of the 
war, when, from the exigencies of the 
service, promotion was rapid—and 
that, after all, if Sir John Jervis had 
not gallantly and wisely thrown aside 
the principle of seniority in the appoint- 
ment of the officer to command the 
fleet sent to Egypt, Nelson would 
never have fought the battle of the 
Nile. But, to look to practice. In 
all foreign services of Europe, the 
greatest discontent exists with the 
principle of seniority. The calcula- 
tion of survivorship is easily made, 
and the young officer knows how long 
he must wait, with an exactness that 
sours his whole life, sends him to re- 
lieve his ennui at the gaming-table or 
the tavern, and puts an extinguisher 
on every thing in the shape of mili- 
tary ambition. It is calculated, that 
even in the infantry no officer can 
fairly look to his being a captain un- 
der fifty. In the cavalry the case is 
still worse; and by the time an officer 
gets the command of a squadron, he 
ought, on an average, to be thinking 
of abandoning the saddle. In the 
British artillery, the most complete 
corps in the world, a company is looked 
on as a piece of rare good fortune be- 
fore fifty ; and except for the regula- 
tions by which, of late years, officers 
have been allowed to retire on full 
pay, the case would have been still 
worse. In our Indian army the prin- 
ciple of seniority exists; but it has 
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been found so vexatious, that a mili- 
tary fund has been established for 
some years by the officers themselves, 
for the purpose of enabling the seniors 
to return to Europe—thus literally 
purchasing their commissions, and so 
far getting rid of the principle alto- 
gether. Besides, there are so many 
occupations, half civil half military, 
provided for intelligent officers in In- 
dia, that a man of activity in any one 
of their pursuits, languages, science, 
natural knowledge, or faculties for 
conducting any of the governmental 
departments, in almost all instances 
receives employment—is, in a certain 
degree, withdrawn from the army, 
and thus leaves room for the rise of 
others. 

In addition to all these reasons—and 
there are many more—the principle 
of seniority wholly puts aside the prin- 
ciple of merit. Major Mitchell must 
give up either. Their existence is 
incompatible. Nothing can be less 
connected with personal claims than 
the mere fact of survivorship. 

But then he tells us, that merit 
should be determined by service in 
the field, or examinations in the time 
of peace. We have now no fields, 
and consequently that mode of deci- 
sion must be abandoned. And, as to 
the second— Are examinations, not of 
individual proficiency, which may be 
a very proper thing, but of candidate- 
ship and rivalry for commissions, must 
be constantly going forward. The 
officer who had been abroad on service 
for half-a-dozen years, would have no 
chance against the officer who had 
never been beyond the barrack-yard, 
or the study at home; and thus the 
practice would be thrown behind the 
theory, and the soldier be surpassed 
by the professor. Or, supposing that 
merit, as it is called—that is to say, 
that the personal claims of the candi- 
date for a commission—were to be the 


declared rule—how is it possible to 
doubt thatinterest would soon have the 
whole of the preferment in its hands? 
The friends of the officer, the member 
of parliament who patronized them, 
and the minister connected with the 
member of parliament, would soon 
discover in him all the merits which 
they thought necessary for promotion, 
and the system would sink simply into 
universal patronage. 

But, by the existing system, the 
three principles of purchase, interest, 
and merit, act together, though the 
first more widely than the second, and 
the second more widely than the third. 
And, after all, a rise by purchase is 
less painful to those who are left be- 
hind, than a rise by interest, which al- 
ways chagrins; or a rise by merit, which 
always leaves a sting of inferiority in 
all who are thus overleaped. The 
notorious fact is, that of all distine- 
tions, that of money is the least pain- 
ful to personal pride ; of all its rises in 
a regiment, the most popular is that 
by which an officer purchases an ad- 
ditional step; for he moves up all his 
juniors along with him. Even if they 
have nota shilling to purchase, they 
are nearer the chance of having the 
advantage of death, promotion, the 
brevet, or the various other circum. 
stances which raise the subaltern into 
the field-officer. But here we must leave 
the topic. That the professional edu- 
cation of the officer ought to be made 
an object of greater care, is evident; 
and that no officer ought to be suffered 
to bear a commission without being 
examined in the rudiments of military 
knowledge, is self-evident. Allofficers, 
before attaining the command of acom- 
pany, ought to be tried in manceuvring 
the regiment before a general officer, 
and all regiments ought to be brigaded 
in their districts, at least once a-year, 
for grand manceuvres. But still, we 
have the finest army in the world. 


Tue Cuurco oF ENGLAND. 


One of the most remarkable cir- 
cumstances in the condition of the 
British empire, is the vast extent of 
its colonial possessions. In Australia, 
England possesses a territory almost 
as large as the whole of Europe, and 
though at present nearly a desert, yet 
rapidly filling with settlements, and 
those settlements rapidly overcoming 


the first difficulties of locating them- 
selves, and already exhibiting the laws, 
the activity, and the religion of Eng- 
land. In India, she has a territory of 
another kind, full of natural beauty, 
of boundless productiveness, of inex- 
haustible capabilities, and proverbial 
for wealth of every kind that can be 
wrought by the power of nature, or 
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the hand of man—a territory, too, 
as large as Europe, (with the exclu- 
sion of Russia,) and containing up- 
wards of a hundred millions of souls, 
In North America, her dominiuuns al- 
ready under government, and partial- 
ly settled, extend over seven times the 
space of the British Isles, and already 
possess nearly two millions of souls. 
It is remarkable, also, that England 
has thus advanced, while every other 
kingdom of the continent has gone 
back in colonial power. Spain has 
lost all but Cuba; Portugal has lost 
all. France has lost nearly all, and 
among the chief, St Domingo. Hol- 
land has lost all, except Java, which 
we gave her atthe peace. The other 
powers have none, except, perhaps, a 
couple of little West Iudia islands be- 
longing to Denmark and Sweden. 

We are at length beginning to exer- 
cise a moral government, as we have 
done a physical, over those immense 
regions. The Church of England is 
about to signalize her spirit, and give 
proof of her origin, by a noble effort 
for the truth. 

A document of the very highest 
importance has lately been published 
by the English prelacy in reference to 
the colonial churches. It is as fol- 


lows ,—* At a meeting of Archbishops 
and Bishops, held at Lambeth, on the 
Tuesday in Whitsun week 1841, the 
fullowing declaration was agreed to 


by all present. We, the undersigned 
Archbishops and Bishops of the United 
Church of England and Ireland, con- 
template with deep concern the insuf- 
ficient provision which has been hither- 
to made for the spiritual care of the 
members of our national church re- 
siding in the British colonies, and in 
distant parts of the world ; especially 
as it regards the want of a systematic 
superintendence of the clergy, and the 
absence of those ordinances, the admi- 
nistration of which is committed to 
the Episcopal order. We, therefore, 
hold it to be our duty, in compliance 
with the resolutions of a meeting con- 
vened by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, on the 27th of April last, to un- 
dertake the charge of the fund for the 
endowment of additional bishoprics in 
the colonies, and to become responsi- 
ble for its application. 

‘* On due consideration of the relative 
claims of those dependencies of the 
empire which require our assistance, 
we are of opinion, that the immediate 
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erection of bishoprics is much to be 
desired in the following places— 


_New Zealand. 
The British possessions in the 
Mediterranean. ( 
New Brunswick. 
Cape of Good Hope. 
Van Diemen’s Land. 
Ceylon. 


«* When competent provision shall 
have been made for the endowment of 
these bishoprics, regard must be had 
to the claims of 


Sierra Leone. 
British Guiana. 
South Australia. 
Port- Philip. 
Western Australia. 
Northern India. 
Southern India. 


“Tn the first instance, we propose 
that an Episcopal See be established 
at the seat of government in New Zea- 
land, offers having been already made 
which appear to obviate all difficulty 
a3 to endowment. 

* Our next object will be to make a 
similar provision for the congregations 
of our own communion estaolished in 
the islands of the Mediterranean, and 
in the countries bordering upon that 
sea: and it is evident that the posi- 
tion of Malta is such as will render it 
the most convenient point of commu- 
nication with them, as well as with the 
Bishops of the ancient churches of the 
East, to whom our church has been 
for many centuries known only by 
name. 

“‘ We propose, therefore, that a See 
be fixed at Valetta, the residence of the 
English government, and that its juris- 
diction extend to all the clergy of our 
church residing within the limits above 
specified. In this city, through the 
munificence of her majesty the Queen 
Dowager, a chureh is in course of 
erection, which, when completed, will 
form a suitable cathedral. 

*¢ Our attention will then be directed 
to the countries named in the fore- 
going lists, without binding ourselves 
to the exact order therein followed, 
or precluding ourselves from granting 
assistance in any place where means 
may be found for the earlier endow- 
ment of a bishopric. In no case shall 
we proceed without the concurrence 
of her Majesty's government.” 

A committee was then formed, con- 
sisting of the four archbishops, and 
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the bishops of London, Durham, Win- 
chester, Lincoln, and Rochester. All 
the bishops are understood to have 
since signed the declaration. The 
general fund for the establishment of 
the colonial bishoprics already amounts 
to £53,000; and the annual subscrip- 
tions to about £1000 a-year. This 
sum is small, and obviously inade- 
quate; but the plan is yet in its in- 
fancy, its uses are scarcely known, and 
its power is to be proved only by time. 
But the effort is made in the right 
direction, and is not less valuable to 
the universal cause of Christianity 
than it is to the good order of the 
colonies of England. By establishing 
Protestantism in those vast countries, 
we do much more than establish Bri- 
tish power ; we fix true religion—we 
exclude the thousand rambling, igno- 
rant, and worldly heresies which all 
ultimately run into infidelity—we per- 
form the great duty for which we so- 
lemnly believe that England has been 
raised to power. In pursuance of these 
objects—and none can possibly be of 
more pressing interest—the several 
features of the plan have been since 
followed up with all the care due to a 
work which is to stamp the character 
of generations yet unborn, and which 


is, beyond all question, the most vigo- 
rous effort of the church, even in this 
day of renewed ardour and activity. 
The diocese of New Zealand having 
been already formed, the next bishop. 
ric is to be that of the Mediterranean, 


In the statement which announces 
this intention, it is observed, that, be- 
sides the British dependencies in the 
Mediterranean, there are, in almost 
every city along the immense line of 
coast from Lisbon to Constantinople, 
either congregations, or a sufficient 
number of English churchmen to form 
congregations, and that in many of 
those places churches exist, and chap- 
lains have been appointed; yet they 
are still without the advantages of 
episcopal superior residence and pro- 
tection. To remedy this obvious evil, 
a bishop is to be appointed, whose re- 
sidence shall be chiefly in Malta, as the 
most convenient position for exercis- 
ing superintendence over the English 
congregations in the Mediterr-nean. 
But the prelate is to have the title 
of Bishop of Gibraltar; probably from 
the cireumstance that difficulties might 
arise in case of taking his title from 
an island in which the religion is al- 
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most exclusively Romish. We have 
seen some squabbling on the subject 
among our pharisees and “ something 
more”’ here, though we hope that the 
carpings of these childish and yet en- 
venomed partizans can have no weight 
with any authority of the nation. But 
all difficulty is avoided by adopting 
the titie from Gibraltar, where the 
Church of England has been so long 
established, and where, of course, no 
similar objection, whether solid or 
groundless, can be made. 

The next object is the formation of 
New Brunswick into a diocese. It is, 
at present, comprehended in that of 
Nova Scotia. But New Brunswick 
deserves to come under separate su- 
perintendence. It is expanding in 
population, having already 156,000, 
scattered over a space nearly as large 
as Ireland. This population bids fair 
to increase, and yet hitherto there 
have been but thirty clergymen for 
the service of the church. It is ob- 
vious that a bishop is required there, 
with an increased clergy. 

In the settlement of the Cape of 
Good Hope, we come to a gigantic 
colony, already comprehending aspace 
larger than the whole of the British 
Isles. At present the population is 
but 156,000, but it is increasing, and in 
a few years will probably be doubled ; 
for this settlement there are yet but 
ten clergymen. 

It is next proposed to form a diocese 
in Van Diemen’s Land. This fine 
island, fertile and picturesque in a re« 
markable degree, is not much smaller 
than Ireland. The population amount 
to 50,000: but the clergy amount only 
to twenty-one. 

The next proposed diocese is Cey- 
lon, one of the finest islands of the East, 
though not larger than Van Diemen’s 
Land; containing about 24,000 square 
miles. But its population amount to 
a million and a quarter, and though 
chiefly heathen, yet intelligent, and 
fully capable of being brought by de- 
grees to feel the value of Christianity. 

The visit of the King of Prussia to 
this country, especially when we con- 
sider the man, the purpose, and the 
character of his connexion with Eng 
land, is among the most remarkable 
events of our time. It is the first in- 
stance in which a royal visit has been 
distinctly connected with the objects of 
religion. His original proposal for 
founding the bishopric of Jerusalem, 
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his liberality in its endowment, and his 
still greater liberality in leaving the 
appointment of the bishop wholly to 
England, prepossessed the nation in 
his favour. His coming here expressly 
to take upon him the sponsorship of 
the future king, was in character with 
the intercourse which he had already 
commenced ; and his answers to the 
clergy and other members of the chief 
institutions connected with religion, 
amply sustained the spirit in which he 
had long since announced himself as 
the king of the chief Protestant na- 
tion of Germany. 

The royal answer to the address of 
the London clergy, was simple but 
singularly expressive. 

‘‘My Lord Bishop and Reverend 
Gentlemen, 

* It isa high gratification to my mind 
to see before me the head and distin- 
guished members of the national 
clergy of this great metropolis. I 
thank you from my heart for your 
Christian sympathy ; and I unite in 
your prayers for the royal infant. 

« As to the bishopric of Jerusalem, 
I have to thank the Church of Eng- 
land for having received, through the 
venerable prelates at her head, my 
proposal with an enlightened Chris- 
tian zeal, and an enlightened freedom 
of spirit. Itis in such a spirit alone 
that I can see a sure guarantee for the 
success of a project which, while it 
has nothing exclusive in it, nor hostile 
to other Christian churches, is of a 
general interest to all national Pro- 
testant churches. 

« As to yourself, my Lord Bishop, 
I esteem myself happy to have seen 
with my own eyes the relation of 
Christian brotherhood and love be- 
tween you and your clergy; and the 
success of your noble efforts for the 
progressive extension of the blessings 
of Christian instruction and worship, 
through all parts of the population of 
this immense city.” 

With respect to the establishment of 
a Protestant bishop in Jerusalem, to 
which so marked an allusion has been 
made in this answer, the public have 
been since informed on authority, that 
no knowledge of any impediment has 
reached this country. It was to be 
expected that rumour would be busy, 
and that a great deal of falsehood 
would be put in motion by the agents 
of the various corrupt religions which 
have so long taken possession of the 


unfortunate city of Jerusalem. It was 
also not improbable that foreigners— 
who cannot conceive any thing to be 
done without having a political in- 
trigue at the bottom, and suspect every 
thing done by this country as a mere 
effort of political aggrandizement— 
would be busy in infusing suspicions 
into the Mahometan mind. Thus we 
are told that some of the ambassadors 
at Constantinople have been busy, with 
all their means of mischief, in startling 
the Sultan, and making his ministers 
refuse the necessary firman. All 
this is possible enough, but no authen- 
tic notice on the subject has been re- 
ceived. And in the mean time, the 
bishop has gone on his destination, 
and has probably reached Palestine 
by this time. We shall soon, there- 
fore, ascertain whether the honesty of 
England, or the craft of the common 
enemies of all improvement, and of 
all religion, will prevail. 

Wecannot help regarding this attempt 
as a noble one on the part of both 
Prussia and England. Weare not san- 
guine as to its immediate effects. It 
is remarkable, that though physical 
events may be rapid, moral events are 
slow. An earthquake or an inunda- 
tion may change the physical face of 
a country in an hour; to change its 
moral aspect has generally taken cen- 
turies, And the reason for this dif- 
ference obviously is, that man's free 
agency is in general strictly provided 
for—that he is made the instrument 
of his own change—and that from his 
nature, no impression of external cir- 
cumstances can be usefully made on 
him, except where it is seconded by 
the preparation of his mind. Thus the 
‘* Diocese of Jerusalem’’ may for a 
long period be apparently a useless 
name; its bishop may seem a super- 
numerary, and its functions forgotten 
among the idle and vulgar supersti- 
tions of monks and mendicants. But 
we have done a good work, notwith- 
standing. The great Church of Pro- 
testantism has made an effort, accord- 
ing to the best of its means, to act 
according to. the best of its duty ; the 
rest belongs to Heaven. 

But may not astill more direct hope 
be formed from the actual cireum- 
stances of the time? It is a striking 
feature of all the prophetic writings 
with respect to the conversion of the 
Jews as a people, that they announce 
it as proceeding from the very last 
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agencies which human conjecture 
would conceive for such a _ work, 
namely, monarchs and governments, 
persons and powers apparently utterly 
unfitted by their perpetual occupation 
in the things of the world, the cares of 
human superintendence,and the anxie- 
ties of human policy, from turning 
their thoughts, in any peculiar degree, 
to the restoration of a people so fallen 
and so useless, in any political sense, 
as the Jews. Yet the prophets uni- 
formly attribute the chief strength and 
protection of the rising church among 
the ancient people to the patronage 
of thrones ; and those, too, the thrones 
of the West, the Isles, Europe. 
** Kings and Queens” are invariably 
designated as the nursing fathers and 
nursing mothers. 

We now see a German monarch 
suddenly and spontaneously taking it 
upon himself to commence an effort 
of Christendom on behalf of the Jew- 
ish people, and commencing it ex- 
exactly in the way in which rational 
men would expect it to produce ulti- 
mate good. He begins by no vulgar 
affectation of having all the honour of 
this great enterprize to himself, for 
the first thing which he does is to com- 
municate his intention to this country. 
In the same spirit he abandons the 
patronage, for he leaves the appoint~ 
ment in its features to England ; and, 
by a still more self-denying act, he 
makes no stipulation for the tenets of 
his own Church ; he lays the peculia- 
rities of the Lutheran discipline wholly 
aside, and makes over his whole in- 
fluence to the Church of England. 

Now all this seems so fair, so manly, 
and so much the opposite of what is ge- 

‘ nerally called state policy—though of 
all policy Christianity is the most 
simple, powerful, and permanent—that 
I cannot but believe the king to be per- 

* fectly sincere, to be pure in his pur- 
poses, and to have for his primary and 
absorbing object*the welfare of the 

‘church of Christendom. It is to be 
observed, too, that this is a personal 
act—that it has apparently sprung 
from the royal conviction alone ; and 
that while he has given, without hesi- 
tation, the munificent and truly royal 
donation of L.15,000, as we are told, 
and has promised a continuance of his 
liberality, he claims in return no 
personal advantage of any kind. That 
he will ultimately obtain the highest 
advantages for himseif—advantages 
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which no money could purchase—we 
confidently believe ; that he will fix 
an interest inthe English heart worth 
a thousand alliances, and unite the 
welfare of his kingdom with all the 
generous and sacred sympathies of 
England, we have no doubt whatever: 
but all this gives a character of Chris- 
tian integrity to the whole transaction, 
which renders it superior to any event 
on record for these hundred years. 

The king's coming to this country 
also partakes strikingly of the same 
character. It was not a visit for the 
sake of political arrangements, of cu- 
riosity, or of the love of change. It 
was to take a leading part in a great 
ceremonial of the church, in making 
the future sovereign of the kingdom 
a member of that church, and in tak- 
ing upon himself the sponsorial en- 
gagement for one who is yet to be at 
the head of the pure church on earth, 
as the sitter on the throne of Protes- 
tantism. 

Another circumstance, certainly of 
a most peculiar, and therefore of a 
most remarkable order, is the sudden 
accession of influence to England in 
the dominions of the two powers of 
Constantinople and Egypt. But two 


years ago our influence was unques- 


tionably feeble. Egypt domineered 
over Constantinople, and France was 
the great authority with Egypt. The 
Sultan evidently trembled between the 
alliance of the Czar and the invasion 
of Mehemet Ali. England was com- 
paratively ineffective in the councils 
of both powers. Suddenly all this 
was changed. England, forced into 
a most reluctant exertion, found her- 
self conquering almost without an ef- 
fort, swept the Syrian shore with a ra- 
pidity unknown in the annals of war, 
finished, in a three months’ campaign, 
the dispute which might have ex- 
hausted half Europe with hostility, and 
instantly arose to be the arbiter of 
both the Sultan and the Pasha. She 
has scarcely done this, and been re- 
placed in the highest rank of eastern 
influence, when it enters into the bo- 
som of a foreign prince to propose to 
her the establishment of a Protestant 
bishop in the Holy Land. All this 
would seem extraordinary at any 
period of history; but coming at a 
period of the most singular changes in 
the feelings and customs of Mahome- 
tans—in the new attention turned to 
the Syrian Jews, by France, Austria, 
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Russia, and England, within the last 
year, from circumstances wholly un- 
connected with politics—in the vast 
distribution of the knowledge, the 
language, and the religious literature 
of England over Egypt, and even over 
Turkey—we cannot resist the convic- 
tion, that it is something ofa signin ad- 
vance of events still more effective and 
comprehensive—that it is the break- 
ing of the day; and though the twi- 
light may be slow to disappear, yet 
that the sunrise is plainly approaching. 
We acknowledge: that all this may be 
the work of a period long enough to 
disappoint the more eager enquiry of 
those who “desire to look into those 
things,” and that wisdom will be best 
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shown by avoiding the scoffs which 
belong to premature prophecy. If 
the last of the Jewish prophets an- 
nounced the coming of the Messiah 
four hundred years of expectancy be- 
fore his presence in the temple; if, in 
earlier times, the sons of Israel were 
held back, through four hundred years 
of anxious pilgrimage, from the land of 
promise, we cannot venture to doubt 
the completion of the great plan of 
the universal kingdom, simply from 
its delay. But it will come; and, in 
the most cautious reluctance to anti- 
cipate the movements of the divine 
will, we think that. at least its elements 
are forming to the eye. 


Circassia. 


This singular war continues. How 
it is sustained, who can command ina 
country of independent tribes, what 
can support the population in the 
midst of ten years of ravages, and 
what source can supply the mere am- 
munition in a contest which seems to 
be carried on, winter and summer—are 
among questions which no one has 
hitherto attempted to solve. That 
Russia has no right to be there is 
clear. She founds her claim on the 
Turkish treaty. But the Turk could 
not give up what he never possessed ; 
and his slight influence on the sea 
border, and a few forts scattered along 
the shore, and kept up simply for the 
purpose of trade, were not sovereignty. 
And this Russia has found to her cost. 
The Circassian war has cost ber thou- 
sands of lives, and treasure altogether 
beyond calculation. It has had the 
further and twofold result of lowering 
her military character, the necessary 
result of military failure—and of ab- 
sorbing the resources which she might 
apply so much more productively to 
the peaceful districts of her empire. 

It is a striking circumstance that 
the Circassians, who hate and beat the 
Russians, lived on perfectly good 
terms with the Turks. Mustapha 
was now and then ferocious, it is true; 
but his ferocity was mingled with sea- 
sons of good-humour, which made up 
for the past. The scimitar cut off a 
head now and then; but, rude as the 
operation was, it was seldom without 
a show of justice ; and when the blade 
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was sheathed again, the survivors 
unanimously felt that they were the 
better for this summary dismissal of a 
savage chief, or a-still more savage 
extortioner. The Turk, when he 
wanted money, often robbed the pea- 
sant; but, en revanche, when he got 
it, he dashed it about him showily in 
all directions. The man of Islamism 
followed his creed to the utmost, and 
was a professor of indulgence in every 
shape; but he was a glittering crea 
ture, a magnificent voluptuary, pro- 
digal of his purse, superb in his horses, 
his shawls, his choloupes, and his break- 
fasts, dinners, and suppers—superb in 
every thing. Men couldlive by him— 
the grimness of poverty had no placein 
his menage, the pomp of his house- 
hold caught every eye, a hundred pil- 
grims might live on the daily superfiu - 
ities of his kitchen; and his hundred 
Albanians feasted like princes, looked 
like pashas, and theretore fought like 
lions with the Russian. All is of an- 
other complexion—the soldier lives on 
sour krout, bad brandy, and rye bread, 
(when he can get them,) and rounds 
his day at the rate of three-halfpence 
English. He wears a green jacket, 
looks meagre, feeds scantily; has no- 
thing to give, and yet rules with the 
vigour and rigour of the Turk. The 
experience of the war shows that he 
can be beaten; and the free-hearted 
mountaineer, who in all times and sea- 
sons is apt to despise the man of the 
plains, has a tenfold contempt for the 
unfortunate serf who is dragged from 
2D 
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the deserts of Tartary, the snows of Si- 
beria, or the swamps of the Ukraine, 
to carry a musket, and starve among 
the pinnacles of Tehercask. Ex- 
actly the same state of things occurs 
in Africa. The Arabs fight the French 
to the knife; they spit upon the 
ground which the Frenchman treads ; 
they poison him at his meals; they 
stab him in his tent, and they sabre 
and shoot him in the field. Yet the 
Turks were masters of Algiers for a 
hundred and fifty years without a shot 
being fired; 50,000 Frenchmen find 
it no easy matter to keep Algiers, 
where five hundred Turks once form- 
ed the “‘ standing army” of his mighti- 
ness the Dey. The palpable reason is 
neither the religion of the French, for 
they seldom trouble themselves on 
such matters; nor their government, 
for hitherto they have not ventured to 
be tyrannical ; nor their extortion, for 
the natives having all fled from their 
fields, they have nothing to extort but 
weeds, and none to fleece but the un- 
lucky French colonists. But, it is 
their penury. The Frenchman loves 
to live for himself; what he spends 
never goes beyond what the Irishman 
calls “* his own four bones,” if he ean 
help it. The Jews complain that even 
they can get nothing out of Monsieur 
Jean. Thus, heis unpopular with the 
whole population. The Turk, on the 
eontrary, though a tiger by nature, 
yet, like the tiger, wore a sleek skin, 
and was a handsome animal on the 
whole. Wo be to the wretch who 
came within his claws! but when not 
used, they were, like the tiger’s, vel- 
veted; and as neither Turk nor tiger 
can devour for ever, there were inter- 
vals in which both filled up their 
places in the grand African mena- 
gerie quietly enough. But France, 
with all her generals and graces, her 
eannon and quadrilles, her braves and 
her bulletins, after a ten years’ war, 
has not a foot of solid possession in 
Africa. The first sound of war in 
Europe would raise the whole Moors 
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ish world to consume the unfortunate 
soldiery ; and the most fortunate thing 
that could happen to them would be 
an El Arish convention, a Cintra ca- 
pitulation, a Paris treaty—any thing 
which would most speedily ship them 
off from the land of lions, and restore 
them to the barley bread and vinegar 
wine of their own cabins again. 

Yet, what must be the conscious- 
ness of the governments which carry 
on those incessant, wretched, fruitless, 
and sanguinary wars? For Louis 
Philippe, compassion, perhaps, ought 
to be the feeling. He can scarcely 
protect his own life, how can he then 
protect the unfortunate peasant of 
Algiers? His nation are fanatics for 
conquest any where, at any time, and 
under any circumstances. The French- 
man who reads the newspaper paras 
graphs of a captured village, feels 
himself the taller for the next twenty- 
four hours ; the sack of a farmyard fills 
his imagination with visions of the 
plunder of the earth; and the shooting 
of a Moor, attempting to escape with 
his camel and his cow, stimulates him 
to a sense of the sublime. This can- 
not be helped by government, nor 
cured by man, nor is it within the range 
of any regimen but that ultimate 
tamer of national vanity, the grave, 
whether of the people or the indivi- 
dual. But with the Russian emperor, 
the case comes more home. A word 
from the Imperial lips would stanch 
the veins of both Russia and Circassia. 
Tens of thousands of brave men have 
already fallen on both sides—they are 
now separated from each other only 
by a barrier of corpses. Yet, if Rus- 
sia were to complete the conquest to- 
morrow, what could she gain? a range 
of wild hills, trackless deserts, un~« 
healthy valleys, a pestilent shore; and 
this, too, when she already lords it 
over a space actually twice greater 
than the largest of the ancient em- 
pires, when her sceptre waves over 
twice the territory of the Roman 
throne. 


ENGLIsH AGRICULTURE.* 


What can be done for English Agri- 
culture? enquires the author of the 


pamphlet now before us. Believing, 
as we do, that power and prosperity 





* What can be done for English Agriculture? A letter to the Marquis of Northamp- 
ton, President of the Royal Society, by James F, W. Jobnston, F.R.SS. L. & E., 
reader in chemistry and mineralogy in the University of Durham. 
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in any country, to be permanent must 
be based, and must ultimately be re- 
gulated in degree also, by the value 
of the produce of its own soil; we 
consider such a question as this, and 
especially in thickly-peopled coun- 
tries, to possess an intrinsic impor- 
tance, wholly irrespective of local his- 
tory, or of the topics on which party 
and political contention happen to be 
exercised. 

This will readily appear if we regard 
for a moment the direct influence 
which the gradual increase of the 
population exhibits over the mode of 
cultivating the land in every country 
of the globe. 

In a new country, or one but thinly 
peopled in proportion to its natural 
fertility, a large excess of corn is pro- 
duced with comparatively little labour, 
and there for generation after genera- 
tion the soil is robbed without any 
immediate or apparent injury. Such 
is now the case with the inner pro- 
vinces of Old Russia, where the an- 
nual accumulations of manure are 
carted to the rivér sides, or heaped 
upon the ice, that the descending 
floods may bear them to the sea—in 
the more northerly settlements of the 
Cape of Good Hope, where the land is 
sickened by the addition of manure— 
and, one after another, it has been the 
case with the newer territories of the 
United States of North America. 

But when the population begins to 
thicken, or after the virgin soil has 
been spoiled of many successive crops, 
the effects of this long-continued rob- 
bery begin slowly to manifest them- 
selves. The growth or export of corn 
and other produce cannot be kept up 
to an equal amount, and intelligent 
men ask why? The cause is then par- 
tially ascertained and recognised, and 
effurts are made to keep the land in 
its existing condition, by giving to it 
some return for all that is carried 
away. A comparatively stationary 
period ensues, and by strenuous ex- 
ertions the soil is prevented from be- 
coming sensibly more unfruitful—the 
produce which the district can raise 
or can afford to export, from lessening 
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in any striking degree. Among the 
United States, that of Kentucky seems 
to be at the commencement of such a 
period, in its agricultural history.* 

But the consequences of the old 
system of exhaustion are not to be at 
once done away ; and as the people still 
increase in numbers, the necessity for 
further effurts is perceived. It is not 
envugh that the agricultural produce 
remains stationary ; it must be made 
to advance—something must be done 
to bring back the land to its ancient 
fertility. In this position, among new 
states, appears to be that of New 
York, where the state legislature has 
lately voted 7000 dollars a-year in aid 
of the funds and exertions of the local 
agricultural society. 

It is more easy to exhaust, however, 
than to replenish the soil. In all 
countries, indeed, whether naturally 
of restricted fertility, or made so by 
long mismanagement, the general 
amelioration of the land is a slow and 
difficult process ; even in the hands of 
intelligent and willing agents it re- 
quires much time. But the natural 
increase of the people never arrests its 
steps. On and on it moves—peace 
and tranquillity favouring it —with ac- 
celerated march, till the mouths be- 
come so numerous, that the whole 
produce of the Jand barely suffices to 
fill them in years of ordinary plenty. 
Then come times of alternate famine 
and abundance, according as the har- 
vest oscillates below or above the mean 
level; and then statesmen and Jand- 
owners are at their wit’s end for a 
method of mitigating the evil. 

In this state is Great Britain at pre- 
sent; in this state, very nearly, is 
France also; and few of the populous 
countries of Europe do not see the 
same state of things rapidly approach 
ing themselves. Henee the attention 
to agriculture so generally excited at 
the pfesent moment over nearly the 
whole civilized world. 

There are three methods by which 
this state of things may be in a greater 
or less degree provided against. The 
first is the old and natural method of 
emigration—which alteady takes place 





* The Honourable Chilton Allan, in a late address to the Kentucky State Agricul- 
tural Society, expressed his conviction, “ that two-thirds of the arable land of the 
State were annually becoming poorer by wm skilful hushand:y; that both thé arable 
and pasture lands might be made to produce twice as much as they do at present, and 
that the value of all their stock might be increased in an equal proportion, 
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spontaneously from this country to an 
enormous extent—which Government 
might wisely encourage, as of inap- 
preciable importance both to the mo- 
ther country and to her colonies, but 
which can never be made commensu- 
rate with the present increase of the 
population. The second is that of ad- 
mitting the more or less free importa- 
tion of foreign corn—a measure we 
have already frequently discussed. 
The third is that which forms the sub- 
ject of the pamphlet now before us— 
the adoption of means, namely, for 
accelerating the existing progress of 
British agriculture, and for more ra- 
pidly developing the capabilities of the 
British soil. 

If ever there was a time when the 
full capabilities of the soil of our island 
ought to be specially investigated, it is 
the present. The increase of the popu- 
lation demands it ; the state of parties 
urgently requires it; the stagnation of 
trade and the calls of the trading in- 
terest press it earnestly upon our at- 
tention ; while the permanent pros- 
perity of the agricultural body itself, 
renders it necessary that their capabi- 
lities should be made clearly manifest, 
and by every possible means more 
fully and more rapidly developed. 

“It is true,” says our author, “ that 

* both practical men, like Mr Smith of 
Deanston, and eloquent writers, like Mr 
Alison, unite in asserting that the soil of 
Britain has within itself the means of pro- 
ducing an abundant supply of food for 
double or triple the numbers of our exist- 
ing population. But, on the one hand, 
many reject these opinions as mere fanci- 
ful speculations ; while, on the other hand, 
those who assent to their truth appear 
slow in adopting any decisive measures by 
which the desired results may be effectually 
or speedily realized.” 

The most inattentive observer of the 
main lines along which the develop- 
ment of the material resources of 
Great Britain has for the last half cen- 
tury proceeded, must have observed 
that the mechanical and manufacturing 
arts have taken the lead by far, leaving 
the art of culture at a great distance 
behind. Yet agriculture has not been 
stationary. On the contrary, it has 
advanced at a more rapid rate than 
ever it did before. 

*¢ It is creditable to the farmers of Eng- 

. and, that, though the actual produce of 
the land has for many successive years 
been less than the annual consumption of 
food, yet the increased quantity of corn 
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grown every year has kept wonderfully 
near to the increase of population. Waste 
lands have been enc!osed, and the more 
simple and obvious improvementsof the soil 
have been extensively introduced, so that 
an enlarged supply of English grain hasbeen 
yearly brought into the English market.” 


By what means, then, have those 
other arts been carried forward with 
such excessive speed, and how is the 
rate of agricultural progress to be still 
further accelerated ? 

If we visit the work-shops of the 
machine maker, of the manufacturer 
of any kind of fabric, of the dyer, or 
printer, or dresser of it, in any of its 
stages, we observe alterations and im- 
provements continually in progress— 
simplifications of machinery—abridge- 
ments in the time of manufacture— 
prevention of some hitherto unavoid- 
able waste—general or special ame- 
liorations of processes by the applica- 
tions of chemical skill. We have 
seldom been more struck in our tours 
through the manufacturing districts, 
than by a fact we became acquainted 
with, some years ago, on a visit to 
the flax-spinning mills of the Messrs 
Marshall at Leeds. Much improved 
machinery we saw in process of being 
erected — several incomplete contri- 
vances, to overcome difficulties of 
various kinds, under trial—all very in- 
teresting and full of ingenuity. At 
length we came to the winding frames, 
where two single threads are twisted 
together, and the doubled threads 
wound upon bobbins. Here an exist- 
ing difficulty was pointed out to us, 
and an embryo contrivance to over- 
come it, both of which we could 
clearly comprehend. Many of these 
double threads are twisted on the 
same frame, and sometimes two of 
these frames are superintended by one 
individual. Ifone of the plies of a 
thread happened to break, the other 
ran on to the bobbin single, and if not 
speedily noticed by the attendant, a 
certain waste occurred, since all that 
ran on single was pulled off and 
thrown aside. This, to the visiter, 
appears a trifling waste, and by the 
ordinary hand-spinner, is considered 
such ; but where thousands of spindles 
are worked, the aggregate luss be- 
comes of considerable consequence. 
The problem then was to invent a 
machine, or an appendage to the 
frame, or to each pair of single 
threads, of such a kind as should im- 
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mediately cut the second thread also 
when the first happened to break. 
We saw three different contrivances 
in operation, all of which effected the 
purpose, though it was yet undecided 
which was to be preferred. One of 
these methods was the invention of 
the Mr Marsball who accompanied 
us; the second of a foreman; and the 
third of the conTRIVER, a person en- 
gaged at a handsome salary, for no 
other purpose but to contrive. 

Here was the secret of the rapid 
advance of the mechanical and manu- 
facturing arts. Not satisfied with ap- 
propriating all published knowledge 
and known applications of science to 
their several arts, the minds of 
those who direct are kept continually 
on the stretch, to perfect and to in- 
crease the numbers of such applica- 
tions by their own individual exer- 
tions. Persons previously well in- 
structed in all the necessary theoreti- 
cal knowledge, are employed for the 
sole purpose of furthering each spe- 
cial branch, by the discovery of me- 
thods, shorter, easier, and cheaper, 
than those previously known either to 
themselves or to others. The contri- 
ver of the calico-printer is the skil- 
ful chemist he engages, and it is his 
chemical discoverer who enables the 
English master-dyer to bring his dye- 
stuffs from India, and yet to undersell 
the blue calicoes of Hindostan in their 
native market. The reader must visit 
Sheffield, to see how wonderfully the 
same contriver has perfected the 
methods of extracting, separating, 
refining, and working the various 
metals. 

It is, therefore, by availing them- 
selves of all the aids of modern science, 
by laying hold of and giving a prac- 
tical direction to every new scientific 
discovery, that the manufacturing and 
mechanical arts have so rapidly ad- 
vanced in Great Britain. It is a com- 
mon saying in Manchester, that such 
aud such firms have received or are 
in want of an accession of new blood, 
when the knowledge and skill of the 
founders of the establishment, gradu- 
ally dying out in their sons and suc- 
cessors, has acquired or is supposed 
to stand in need of an admission of 
new partners, who should bring with 
them a knowledge of the existing state 
of science as applied to their special 
branch, and the power of giving that 
knowledge a practical direction. 


Agriculture, slow and deliberate in 
her movements, looking backwards 
rather for counsel and direction to the 
times and ways of her forefathers, than 
either to the opinions and deniands of 
the present, or to the hopes and pros 
pects of the future; agriculture has 
availed herself but little of the enlarge- 
ment of modern knowledge; she has 
not only not encouraged the devotion 
of scientific skill to her cause—she 
has even rudely repelled the cultiva- 
tors of science when they presumed 
to intrude upon her domain. 

But, is it true, we may fairly ask, 
that science can do any material good 
to agriculture? Past experience—a 
safe and unerring guide to appeal to 
—past experience, says our author, 
shows that science has the power of 
doing much good to this fundamental 
art. Those great improvements which 
Scottish agriculture has already made, 
which English agriculture is now 
making, have all been suggested by 
sound scientific views, are defended 
by scientific reasons, and are success- 
Sul only in so far as they are in accor- 
dance with known principles of me- 
chanics, chemistry, and botany. And 
the change which has thus been made 
to come over Scottish agriculture, he 
thus describes : — 


‘* There was a time, my lord, when the 
agriculture of Scotland crept timidly along 
the banks of rivers and lochs, or sunned 
herself in the bottoms of valleys and in 
sheltered glades and nooks, and reaped 
her scant and sickly crops beneath the pro- 
tection of armed men;—a more peaceful 
time came, and she still for many genera- 
tions lingered out her unfruitful years by 
the sides of many streams, or wandered 
idly around the skirts of wild moors and 
morasses ;—now we see her, ‘ with ample 
harvests crowned,’ planting her firm foot- 
steps on the quaking bog—boldly climb- 
ing the steep mountain sides—and exhi- 
biting on the tops of the highest hills her 
countless flocks of sheep and her sheaves 
of golden corn—rejoicing in her indus- 
try.” 


If, then, the art of culture may de- 
rive from science as much aid as other 
arts have done, what obstacles stand 
in the way of its application? The 
great obstacle we believe to be, that 
the value of the article is not gene- 
rally known—that there has hitherto 
been in consequence too small a de- 
mand for it—and that the state of the 
demand has also regulated the kind 
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as well as the quantity of the sup- 
ly. 
, ‘We are persuaded that the superior 
intelligence of the agricultural popu- 
lation in Scotland has had much to 
do with the superior progress of agri- 
eulture in the north of the island—and 
that the gradual diffusion of sound 
agricultural principles among the mid- 
die class of farmers and landowners 
from the agricultural chair of Edin- 
burgh, and from the chair of chemis- 
try, so long filled, and in so popular 
a manner, by Dr Hope, has led more 
generally to the recognition of scien- 
tific principles, and to the adoption of 
scientific suggestions in the cultivation 
of the land, than among our southern 
neighbours ; yet, even in Scotland, 
we fear the following questions would 
in many—in most cases perhaps—be 
answered in the negative :— 


*‘T would not on this point, my lord, 
affirm what is not consistent with my own 
personal knowledge; but I would suggest, 
for the consideration of such of my agri- 
cultural readers as know better than I do 
the actual condition of their own class, 
whether the respective grades attached to 
the art of culture, are as well trained and 
as specially instructed for their several oc- 
cupatiuns as those who are employed in 
the mechanical and manufacturing arts— 
whether the foremen or superintendents 
in each line are equally conversant with 
their own special branches—whether the 
landowner of five thousand a-year has 
any thing like the same knowledge of the 
art by which he lives, as the master spin- 
ner, or manufacturer, or calico-printer, 
who derives an equal income from his 
trade—whether he can, with equal skill, 
direct and regulate the application of his 
capital, or discover as easily the misman- 
agement of his subordinates ? ” 


The further argument of our author 
is, that were this special instruction 
more generally given, the appiications 
of science would then be more gener- 
ally and more skilfully made, and the 
progress of the art of culture in con- 
sequence much accelerated. To the 
labouring classes and small farmers, 
this special instruction is to be impart- 
ed by the diffusion of a cheap, purely 
agricultural literature, and to the mid- 
die classes, among other easily avail- 
able means, by the establishment of an 
English agricultural college. In this 
school, all the branches of a systema- 
tic instruction are to be given at such 
@ cost as to place its entire advantages 
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within the easy reach of that middle 
class for which it is specially intended. 

The value of such a school to Eng- 
lish agriculture, may be in some mea- 
sure gathered from the benefits we 
know to have followed from the limited 
agricultural instruction now long given 
in the University of Edinburgh. Even 
here, however, the system is too in- 
complete to meet the demands of the 
present time. With the chair of 
Practical Agriculture should be con- 
nected lectures also on special che- 
mistry, with the elements of geology 
and botany. The farmer who sends 
his son to college, should consider it 
necessary to have him instructed in 
the elements of these several branches 
at least, and the course of study should 
be made to extend over two winters. 

Yet the good we have known to be 
derived from a single winter's study 
in Edinburgh, is such as to incline us 
to press very strongly upon the English 
landowners the propriety of taking 
speedy measures for the purpose of 
securing the establishment of so de- 
sirable an institution. The demand 
for Scottish gardeners in the southern 
part of the island, is familiar to all ; 
and as far, perhaps, as Warwick and 
Northamptonshire, Scottish bailiffs are 
also in much estimation; but more to 
our present purpose is the fact, that 
wherever, on this side of Stafford, we 
have met with a land-agent of greater 
intelligence than usual, or who knew 
or could explain any thing about the 
principles by which he was guided in 
his general practice, we have almost 
invariably found, that, if not a Scotch- 
man, he had spent a winter in atten- 
dance upon the agricultural and other 
lectures in Edinburgh. This obser- 
vation is decisive, in our mind, as to 
the good that might be done over the 
broad lands of England, by placing 
such special instruction within the 
immediate reach of the wealthier 
classes of English farmers. 

We have spoken of the latitude of 
Northampton and Stafford, as if it 
were a kind of limit beyond which 
Scottish land-stewards cease to be 
esteemed; and this reminds us of an- 
other fact, which bears closely upon 
this point of special education. It is 
a matter of general remark when you 
get a little further south—into Oxford- 
shire, and especially into Berkshire 
and Hampshire—that northern farm- 
ers seldom succeed, and rarely thrive, 
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in those districts. And when we look 
at the soil, and ask about the usual 
course of husbandry, we learn some- 
thing of the reason of this failure. 
Both are so different from what pre- 
vails in the north, that the farmer 
who is acquainted only with the most 
improved practice of a given district, 
without knowing familiarly the prin- 
ciples from which that practice is de- 
duced, must necessarily fail in loeali- 
ties where the same principles would 
indicate a totally different practice. 
Let the farmers of Scotland and Eng- 
land be armed generally with a know- 
ledge of such principles, by means of 
a sound special education ; and seat- 
ter them where you will, over the 
length and breadth of the land, they 
will nowhere fall amiss. 

Could the university education of 
Oxford and Cambridge be obtained at 
so reasonable a cost, that the sons of 
the English farmer could avail them- 
selves of it, still agriculture would 
benefit little by the greater facility 
thus afforded for a higher classical and 
mathematical education. This arises 
from the fact, that the kind of know- 
ledge which would benefit them in 
after life, has hitherto formed no part 
of the course of instruction to which 
their attention would be almost exclu- 
sively restricted by the tutors and 
heads of houses in the universities. 

‘One would have thought that the 
names of Buck!and and Daubeny, of Secg- 
wick and Cumming, familiar as household 
words wherever modern science has 
spread, would not only have been equally 
honoured within the walls of their own 
colleges, but that the reputation of such 
men would alone have led to the adoption 
of some measure, by which the students of 
their several universities might have had 
the benefit of their valuable instructions ; 
—but when it was further known that the 
sciences of Geology and Chemistry were 
specially fitted to prepare and qualify for 
the pursuits and destinies of their after-ltife 
—if not in every respect the most import- 
ant, yet to the material prosperity of Eng- 
land certainly the most important class of 
pupils—I mean the future landlords of the 
country—it appears still more surprising 
that not only should these branches of 
knowledge not have been included in the 
course of study which such young men 


were required to follow—but that they 
should actually be discouraged from devot- 
ing any portion of their attention to them, 
during the ordinary triennial period of 
their college education.” ( 


We are far from being of opinion 
that the want of this special instrue- 
tion is so great or so general among 
any class in the northern as it is in the 
southern end of the island; yet how 
many of our largest landowners are 
educated at Oxford or Cambridge, 
and how much have they afterwards 
to learn ! how completely are they at 
the mercy of their agents, when they 
come to reside on their paternal es- 
tates—how little qualified to superin- 
tend the development of the latent re- 
sources of the soil—how little likely 
soon to acquire a taste for what they 
are not prepared to comprehend ! 

And yet how much more valuable 
to the state is he—how much more 
worthy a citizen—who knows to ex- 
pend his money in improving the 
land he inherits, than he whose high- 
est ambition is to add field to field, and 
farm to farm, as fast as his superfluous 
capital may admit! What matters it 
to the state, that this man or that man 
add yearly to his rent-roll by the pur- 
chase of new estates? The mere 
change of hands adds nothing to the 
national resources ; but he is a public 
benefactor who, by the prudent and 
skilful outlay of his money in better- 
ing its condition, shall make a single 
field yield permanently a double crop ; 
and he who does this over a square 
mile, virtually adds a square mile to 
the national territory—nay, he’ does 
more, he doubles to this extent the 
territorial resources of the country, 
without giving the state any larger 
actual area to defend.* 

All hail, then, to the improvers of 
the soil !—health and long life be their 
fortune—may their hearts be light and 
their purses heavy—may their dreams 
be few and pleasant, and their sleep 
the sweet repose of the weary—may 
they see the fruits of their own labours, 
and may their sons reap still heavier 
harvests ! 

He who increases the fair rental of 
his land by a hundred a-year, neces- 
sarily raises from that land additional 
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Conquest and good husbandry,” says Fuller, ‘‘ both enlarge the king’s dominions— 


the one by the sword, making the acres more in number—the other by the plough, 
making the same acres more in value.” 
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food enough to give corn to a hundred 
men.* Is he not then a valuable citi- 
zen ?— in times like these, whom 
should we so much delight to honour ? 
Tell us not that A and B improve 
their land with a view to their own 
profit only—that they never think— 
that they care nothing for the national 
good. It is a wise and beautiful ar- 
rangement, that in every virtuous 
calling, the good and profit of each in- 
dividual who pursues it is consistent 
with, nay, if we may so speak, is part 
and parcel of, the general good of all. 
In what is the general good, but the 
sum of such individual advantages? 
Likerays of heat from different sources, 
the single profits of many individuals 
are made to converge into one cen- 
tre, in which abide the warmth and 
comfort of the whole.. Reader, dost 
thou still sneer at this species of pa- 
triotism? then, we pray thee, buy hon- 
our cheaply—go thou and do likewise. 

In the present state of the science 
of agriculture, it appears that well- 
devised, and carefully conducted ex- 
periments—not made in gardens or 
experimental farms, but under the 
ordinary conditions of agricultural 
life, so to speak—are likely to be pro- 


ductive of important benefits; and 
we are glad to find that in this branch 
also, the Highland and Agricultural 
Society of Scotland are taking the 
lead, as they have always done in 
every thing immediately or remotely 
connected with the improvement of 


the soil. A powerful rival, however, 
has now sprung up in the field they 
have hitherto trodden almost alone. 
The larger means, and the more nu- 
merous heads and hands of the English 
society, give them great advantages; 
but the long start which Scottish agri- 
culture has enjoyed, will, with ordi- 
nary exertion, maintain for genera- 
tions to come the superiority of north- 
ern tillage. A spirit of generous 
emulation has already, however, been 
awakened between the two societies— 
begun on the partof the Royal English 
in sincere respect and admiration, and 
in a desire so far to walk in the steps 
of her northern sister, and reciprocated 
on the other hand by the kindest feel- 
ings, and the heartiest good wishes, 
on the part of the Highland and Agri- 
cultural Society. Such an emulation 
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will stimulate both to greater exer- 
tions—will lead to the encouragement, 
we hope, of something equivalent to 
agricultural contrivers, and to the pro- 
duction, by the efforts of such, of a 
larger measure of more extended good. 

To the members of local and country 
agricultural societies, we recommend 
a perusal of the remarks contained in 
this pamphlet as to the means they 
respectively possess of hastening the 
improvement of the soilin their several 
districts. After some observations on 
the lifeless state of these societies for 
the greater part of the year, and the 
generally exclusive direction of their 
efforts and funds to the encouragement 
of stock, we have the following sum- 
mary of the objects they ought fairly 
to contemplate. 


*€ Such societies have much in their 
power. They can indicate those parts 
of their district in which improvement is 
most required ;—they can show how such 
improvement may be best and most eco- 
nomically effected ;—they can use their 
influence for the introduction of a better 
rotation, for the abolition of the old uni- 
versully diffused three-course system which 
still lingers on thousands of our most ime 
provable acres—they cannot merely re- 
commend, they can urge and press upon 
both landlord and tenant the necessity of 
draining—they can publish and encourage 
the best and most economical methods of 
doing it—they can stimulate to a higher 
style of general farming, and to the growth 
of better crops of corn, in hitherto unpro- 
ductive localities, or of new kinds of crops, 
or new varieties better suited to the soil 
and climate—they can suggest experiments 
—they can expose deficiencies in the ordi- 
nary practice of preparing manures, and 
illustrate the advantages to be derived 
from a more judicious or careful manage- 
ment, or from the introduction of new ma- 
nures altogether. They have many oppor- 
tunities also of directly diffusing informa- 
tion—they can circulate agricultural tracts 
—they can encourage farmers’ clubs—and 
they can co-operate in endeavouring to 
secure a better education for all, 

‘* These and many other objects are with- 
in their reach, as they are within their le- 
gitimate province,—and all this, without 
withholding from the encouragement of 
stock that due share of attention which its 
relative importance demands,” 


Are there any agricultural societies 
in the county of Dumfries? We be- 





* If 20s. of rent imply 60s. of produce, the price of a quarter of wheat. 
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lieve there are. Gentlemen of Dum- 
fries-shire, what a field does your 
county present for such exertions as 
are here indicated,—how vast an in- 
crease to the produce of the county 
might your portion of the island be 
made to yield! On the one hand, you 
have Netherby among you — the 
estate of Closeburn,—and on the other 
hand, the enterprising landowners of 
Ayrshire. How slow are men to fol- 
low in the footsteps of great impro- 
vers, how apt to fancy that what is 
buried in the soil is necessarily and for 
ever lost! I sink a thousand a. year 
in my farms,” said a Yorkshire friend 
to us lately,‘ and my neighbours laugh 
at me; but I am increasing the mar- 
ketable value of my property in a 
greater degree ; so 1 am only putting 
my money out to interest, and in a safe 
investment, for the benefit of my heirs.” 
All spending upon land, however, is 
not improving; and that vast sums have 
hitherto been unprofitably wasted 
upon the soil, is only, as we conceive, 
another argument for that higher and 
more special instruction, by which such 
waste would be in a great measure 
prevented. 

But we will address ourselves to 
the author of the pamphlet now be- 
fore us; and we say to him—Mr Pro- 
fessor, have you any agricultural so- 
cieties in the county of Durham? If 
you have, where are the signs of their 
existence, and what are they at pre- 
sent particularly encouraging ? York- 
shire beats you out and out for short- 
horns; and you know the prize for the 
best short-horn bull, at the Berwick 
meeting, went to an Aberdeenshire 
breeder. But if you are no longer 
famed for your cattle, what are you 
doing with your land? We have oc- 
casionally trudged across your county 
on foot, and we have often passed right 
through it on our way to the south; 
but we have always thought it a weary 
ride from Chester-le-Street to Dar- 
lington. Lands so neglected, farms 
so improvable! Are your landown- 
ers and capitalists so busy grubbing 
for coals that they cannot spare a 
thought for the capabilities of the sur- 
face? Have you no agricultural so- 
cieties, no spirited improvers, among 
you? If you have, permit us to ask 
again what they are particularly do- 
ing—how long they have been wide 
awake, ; 

The subject of leases is a very im- 
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portant one in connexion with agri- 
cultural improvements, to which they 
at once apply a stimulus and afford a 
reasonable inducement. Ofthe prac- 
tical effect of yearly tenures in rétard- 
ing the application of new methods 
of improvement, we have the follow- 
ing illustration :— 

“TI lately conversed with such a man, 
the occupier of a farm in the county of 
Durham. While walking over his fields, 
I drew his attention to the capability of 
improving them. ‘If the land were my 
own, sir,’ he said, ‘ I could make it pro- 
duce double.’ ‘ But your father and grand- 
father have been here before you, and you 
have no reason to expect that the farm 
will be taken from you.’ ‘ That is true ; 
but it is unfair that I should run the risk, 
if the result is to be a permanent im- 
provement of the Jand, of which another 
tenant may reap the benefit, or for which 
I may have to pay an increase of rent. 
If Lhada nineteen years lease 1 should be 
sure of being repaid.’” 


We have not time to follow Mr 
Johnston through even the entire out- 
line of his argument. His object 
throughout is to give an answer to the 
question, ** What can be done for Eng- 
lish agriculture, independent of fiscal re- 
gulations? and this answer virtually 
is, apply to the art of culture those 
means by which other arts have been in 
our time so greatly advanced. This art, 
he says, is equally within the reach of 
artistical skill and scientific knowledge, 
as they have been proved tobe. And, 
certainly, whatever may be the precise 
extent to which this predicted result is 
likely to be verified, it certainly does 
appear that by giving higher special 
knowledge to the agricultural classes, 
and by removing every obstacle which 
lies in the way of the applica- 
tion of this knowledge to the art 
by which they live, the landowners of 
England would only be doing what, in 
the mean time, is fair and reasonable 
towards their dependents, and what 
in the end is likely to prove highly 
advantageous to themselves. A more 
enlightened attention to the internal 
economy, so to speak, of the agricul- 
tural body, will not make it the less 
qualified strenuously to fight for, and 
to enjoy, if obtained, those external 
advantages in the state to which it 
supposes itself to be entitled. 

We recommend the statements of 
this pamphlet to the attentive consi- 
deration of all the sincere friends, not 
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merely of English, but of British and 


of Irish agriculture; for if, by a more 
enlightened and scientific system of 
tillage, those evils, which are the 
source of our present political distrac- 
tions, can be only partially removed, 
it would be difficult to state a money 
price at which the benefit would be 
too dearly bought. 

Or to view the subject in another 
light. Kind heaven sends down upon 
us the bright sunshine and the balmy 
dew, not, only to cheer our hearts and 
refresh our fevered spirits, but to fer- 
tilize our lands, and gently to incline 
them to yield an ample harvest to 
industrious man. Science says, that, 


in despising her aid, we make these 
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kind blessings only half useful ; we rob 
the intended bounties of Providence 
of half their value, unknowingly per- 
mit them to run half to waste. If this 
be really so, why not call in the aid 
of proffered skill; that, instead of 
thwarting, we may be found co-ope- 
rating with the gracious purposes of 
Him who, though he has ordained 
labour to be the lot of man, has yet 
made this labour the instrument of the 
highest happiness, and the source of 
the greatest comforts to our race? Is 
it to be the reproach of our age, also, 
that wisdom lifteth her voice at the 
corners of the streets, and that no 
man regardeth her cry. 


Tue Corn Laws. 


The Queen’s speech announced, 
with a clearness rare to the public 
hearing during the days of Whiggism, 
the decision of the Cabinet on the 
great question of the day; the gene- 
ral purpose of a Ministerial ** Speech” 
being to say nothing to the purpose, 
to acquaint the country with the fact 
that every thing was to be scrupulously 
concealed till the hour of debate came, 
and to recommend it to the legislature 
to take every thing for granted, because 
every thing was to be guessed. 

On the great question of national 
subsistence, Sir Robert Peel’s plan de- 
clares three objects—the primary one 
is to afford the necessary protection to 
the agriculturist, the next to check 
frauds in the traffic, and the third is to 
obtain a more satisfactory knowledge 
of the state of the market at ail 
times. 

That the plan will noé satisfy the 
Chartist, or Socialist, or ** Leaguer,” 
we have no doubt. It must be some- 
thing of a very different nature from a 
peaceable provision for the commu- 
nity, that will please those growlers 
against what they cali the ‘ bread- 
tax.’ Those itinerant operators on 
the follies and passions of the multi- 
tude, promise food for nothing, and 
idleness to all. There are individuals 
among them who see the full length 
of revolution, and who perfectly know 
that the inevitable consequence of six 
months of this régime of riot, would 
‘be a revolution. The plan of the 
Minister has evidently held this despe- 
rate hazard in view; and this is the 
first praise which we give to his plan— 
It protects the farmer, 


The next principle has been, that of 
preventing the exorbitant profits made 
by speculators on the fluctuation of 
prices. We have no hesitation in 
saying, that fraudulent as all trade 
may become in fraudulent hands, there 
is no branch in which a system of 
more determined fraud may be prac- 
tised than in the corn trade. To 
hope that any “scale” will wholly 
prevent the knavery, is idle; but the 
present plan evidently places new ob- 
stacles in the way, makes fraud less 
profitable, and concealment more diffi- 
cult; and, by this double operation, 
secures the fair trader. 

The plan proposes, perhaps as far 
as can at present be done, to fix the 
maximum duty on wheat at 20s. when 
the price is 503. and under. The duty 
isto be 193s. at3ls., 18s. at 52s.—the de- 
scent of the duty stopping here, and 
continuing at the same rate until the 
price has reached 55 shillings the quar- 
ter. From this point it again begins to 
descend, a shilling being taken off the 
duty for every advance of a shilling in 
the price. But when the duty reaches 
6s., and the price 65s., the duty remains 
fixed until the price reaches 693.; from 
this the duty again descends, until, at 
74s., it sinks to one shilling a quarter, 
the minimum. But we must allow Sir 
Robert himself to show the advantages 
to the consumer. 

** When corn is at 59s, to 60s., the 
present duty is 27s. 8d. The duty I 
propose at this price is 13s. At 50s., 
the existing duty is 36s. 8d., increa- 
sing as corn falls. Instead of 36s. 8d., 
I propose in this case a duty of 20s., 
without increase. At 56s., I propose 
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to fix aduty of 16s.—the existing duty 
is 30s. 8d.; at 60s., the existing duty 
is 26s. 8d.—the duty J propose is 12s, 
At 63s., the duty I propose is 93.— 
the existing duty is 23s.8d. At 64s., 
the duty | propose is 8s.—the present 
duty is 22s. 8d. At 70s., the existing 
duty is 10s, 8d.—the duty I propose 
is 4s.; and so on, to be reduced, as I 
have already stated, until it reaches 
one shilling. Therefore, it is impos- 
sible to deny, on comparing the duty 
as at present imposed with the duty 
which I propose, that there is a very 
considerable decrease in the protective 
duty on corn.” 

The second object, that of prevent- 
ing the «naveries of a sudden combina- 
tion to raise prices for the purpose of 
obtaining a sudden remission of duty, 
is met by making the remission of 
duty slower than before, and making 
its connexion with the increase of price 
less profitable. On the former scale, 
a rise of price so slight as from 67s. 
to 68s., a thing easily effected, a rise 
of one shilling gives the speculator a 
reduction of two shillings duty. But 
the scale went on at the same rate of 
two shillings diminished duty for one 


shilling of rise in price up to seventy~ 
one shillings, when another shilling» 
namely seventy-two, gave the sud len 
premium no less than four shillings 
fall of duty. With this temptation to 
urge prices upward, we can feel but 
litle surprise at the practices which 
are alleged to have occurred. But 
the present plan, instead of making 
the fall of duty thus dangerously ex- 
ceed the rise of price, makes the for- 
mer much the more tardy of the two. 
Thus, for instance, when the price is 
fifty-two, the seller must be able to 
raise corn to fifty-five—a rather difficult 
operation—before he. can obtain the 
remission of a single shilling of duty ; 
and so on, according to the scale, It 
is obvious that those in/ervals put the 
corn trade more beyond the power of 
combination than before. For though 
a trick of the market, a rumour, or 
any of the common artifices of low 
speculation might push up the price 
one shilling, a rise of three at once is 
a difficult affair, and even, perhaps, 
beyond the power of any combina- 
tion. 

The following is the tabular state- 
ment of the scale :— 





WHEAT. 








(Proposed duty. 





8. $. 
At 50 and under 51 


51 52 
52 53 
53 54 
54 55 
55 56 
56 57 
57 58 
58 59 
59 60 
60 61 
61 62 
62 63 
63 64 
64 65 
65 66 
66 67 
67 68 
68 69 
69 70 
70 71 
71 72 
72 73 
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8. For every quarter 
20 under 51s. 


19 


At 52s. and under 
55s. 


At 66s. and under 
69s. 











73 or above 
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BARLEY. 





Price. 


Proposed duty,| 





$. Ss. 
At 25 and under 26 
26 4 f 
4 f 28 
28 29 
29 30 
30 31 
31 32 
32 33 
33 34 
34 35 
35 36 
36 37 
37 see 


PPPPTTAUTUGE: 





8. 
11 
10 
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37s. and upwards. 








OATS. 





Price, 


Proposed duty. 





8. 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


&. 
At 18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


and under 


SRESZESS 
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27s. and upwards. 








Another feature of the plan is that 
of forming the averages from a larger 
number of market towns ; thus increa- 
sing the accuracy ofthe calculation, 
and rendering combination more diffi- 
cult. The returns, too, are to be col- 
lected by officers responsible to go- 
vernment—those already employed in 
the Excise. On the whole, the plan 
has been received with favour among 
the classes best qualified to compre- 
hend its practical value. With us, 
the first great question is, simply, 
whether it affords sufficient protection 
to the agriculturist. This must be 
decided only by the event; but we 
believe that the decision will be for 
the Minister. As to the probability 
of ultimately giving the artizan a loaf 
at half price, we regard it altogether 
as theoretical, We must only hope 


that his profits will increase, that his 
temperance in the matter of gin will 
enable him to buy more bread, and 
that the growing prosperity of the 
country, though it never can make 
corn grow for nothing, will make 
money more abundant. We tell the 
people that those who harangue on the 
facility of plundering the farmer, take 
the direct opposite of the way to the 
comfort of the artizan; that plenty 
consists not in the penury of the 
grower of food, but in the wealth of 
the purchaser; and that if the loaf were 
raised at this moment to five shillings, 
and the artizan’s power of paying for 
it to ten, the country would be in five 
times a higher state of prosperity than 
with a shilling loaf, and a two shilling 
consumer, 
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